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To the Right Honourable 

» . 

John Lord Sommers, 

j 

* 

Baron of Eveiham. 


My Lord 

* 

HE RE is a plea- 

* * 

fure in owning obli- 
gations which it is 

##**&«&** 

an honour to have received ; 

/ 

but 


a*#####)* 

* 
T 


&S 


tri'W 


*•' V 

V. 


* # V\ %>* « 4 


DEDICATION. 


but fhould I publilh any favours 

f 

done me by your Lorcbhip, I 
am afraid it would look more 
like vanity, than gratitude. 

I had a very early ambition to 
recommend myfelf to your 
Lordfhip’s patronage, which 
yet encreafed in me as I travel- 
led thro’ the countries, of which 

I here give your Lordfhip fome 

* , • 
i 

account; For whatever great 

impreflions an Englilhman muft 

$ 

have 


DEDICATION. 


r 


have of your Lordlhip, they 
who have been converfant abroad 
will find them Hill improved. 
It cannot but be obvious to 
them, that, tho’ diey lee your 
Lordfhip’s admirers everywhere, 
they meet with very few of your 

i 

well-wilhers at Paris or at Rome. 
And I could not but oblerve, 
when I palTed through moll of 

* i 

the 
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DEDICATION; 

* 

the proteflant governments in 

' , 

Europe, that their hopes or 

• t • < 

* 4 s 4 * • , 

fears for the common caufe role 


* * - • 

or fell with your Lordfhip ’s in" 

i 

tereft and authority in England. 

* 

I here prefent your Lordfhip 
with the remarks that I made in 
a part of thefe my travels ; 
wherein, notwithftanding the 

t . 

variety of the fubjedt, I am very 

• , 

fenfible that I offer nothing 

new to your Lordfhip, and can 

have 


DEDICATION. 

\ 

have no other deflgn in this ad- 
drefs, than to declare that I am, 


My LORD 


Your Lordfhip’s mod obliged and 


mod obedient humble Servant, 


J. Addison. 
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PREFACE. 


j**HERE is certainly no place in the 
L worM, v/here a man may travel with 
greater pleafure and advantage, than in 
Italy. One finds fomething more particu- 
lar in the face of the country, and more 
aftonifhing in the works of nature, than 
can be met with in any other part of Eu- 
rope. It is the great fchool of mufic and 
painting, and contains in it all the nobleft 
productions of llatuary and architecture, 
both ancient and modern. It abounds with 
cabinets of curiofities and vaft collections 
of all kinds of antiquities. No other coun- 
try in the world has fuch a variety of 
governments, that are fo different in their 
conff tut ions, and fo refined in their po- 
litics. There is fcarce any part of the 

nation 





PREFACE. 


nation that is not famous in hiftory, nor lb 
much as a mountain or river, that has not 
been the fcene of fome extraordinary adtion. 

As there are few men that have talents 
and opportunities for examining fo copious 
a fubjedt, one may obferve among thofe 
who have written on Italy, that different 
authors have fucceeded heft on different forts 
of curiofities. Some have been more par- 
ticular in their accounts of pidtures, ftatues, 
and buildings - y fome have fearched into 
libraries, cabinets of rarities, and colledtions 
of medals j as others have been wholly 
taken up with intcriptions, ruins and anti- 
quities. Among the authors of our own 
country, we are obliged to the Bifhop of 
Salifbury, for his mafterly and uncommon 
obfervations on the religion and governments 
of Italy : Laflels may be ufeful in giving 
us the names of fuch writers as have treated 
of the feveral Rates through which he paff. 
cd : Mr. Ra\ is to be valued for his obfer- 
vations on the natural p rod udt ions of the 
place. Monfieur Miffo i has wrote a more 
corredt account of Italy in general than 

any 
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ary before him, as he particularly excels in 
the plan of the country, which he has given 
us in true and lively colours. 

There are ftiil feveral of thefe topics 
that are far from being exhaufted, as there 
are many new fubjefts that a traveller 
may find to employ himfelf upon. For my 
own part, as I have taken notice of feveral 
places and antiquities that nobody elfe has 
fpoken of, fo, 1 think, I have mentioned 
but few things, in common with others, 
that are not either fer in a new light, or 

accompanied with different reflexions. I 
have taken care particularly to cor.iider 

the feveral paffages of the ancient Poets, 
which have any relation to the places or 
curiofities that I have met with ; for before 
I entered on my voyage I took care to refrefh 
my memory among claflic authors, anH to 
make fuch col led ions out of them as i nfijht 
afterwards have occafion for. I muff con- 
fefs it was not one of the lead entertain- 
ments that 1 met with in travelling, to exr 
amine thefe feveral deferiptions, as it were 
upon the fpot, and to compare the natural 
face of the country with the land Ados 

that 
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« 

that the Poets have given us of it. Howe- 
ver, to avoid the cwifufion that might arile 
from a multitude of quotations, I { have 
only cited fuch verfes as have given us fome 
image of the place, or that have fomething 
elfe befides the bare name of it to recom- 
mend them. 

1 


/ 

, M O- 
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MONACO, 

G E N O A, &c. 


O N the twelfth of December, 1699, I fet 
. out from Marfedles to Genoa in a tartane, 
and arrived late at a frriall French port, 
called Caflis, where the next morning we were 
not a little furprifed to fee the mountains about 
the town covered with green olive-trees, or laid 
out in beautiful , gardens, which gave us a great 
variety of pleafmg profpefts, even in the depth of 
winter. The mod uncultivated of them produce 
abundance of fweet plants, as wild-thyme, la- 
vender, rofemary, balm, and myrtle. We were 
here Ihewn at a diftance the deferts, which have 
been rendered fo famous by the penance of Mary 
Magdalene, who, after her arrival with Lazarus 
and Jofeph of Arimathea at Marfeilles, is faid to 
have wept away the reft of her life among thefe 
folitary rocks and mountains. It is fo romantic a 
feene, that it has always probably given occafion to 

B fuch 
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t 

fuch chimerical relations ; for it is perhaps of this 
place that Claudian fpeaks, in the following de- 
scription : 

Et locus extremum pandit qua Gallia littus , 

Oceans pratentus aquis qua fertur Ulyjjes 
Sanguine libato populum moviffe Jilentum : 

Illic umbrarum tenui Jlridore volant um 
Flebilis auditur quejlus ; fimulachra coloni 
Pallida defunilajque vident migrate figuras , &c. 

Claud, in Ruf. lib. i. 

A place there lies on Gallia’s utmcft bounds. 
Where riling (eas infult the frontier grounds : 

Uh fifes here the blood of victims fhed, 

And rais’d the pale afifembly of the dead. 

Oft in the winds is heard a plaintive found 
Of melancholy ghofts that hover round : 

^ The lab’ring plow-man oft with horror fpies ^ 
Thin airy fihapes that d’er the furrows rife, C 
(A- dreadful ftene !) and Ikim before his eyes, j 
> ' ’ • \ 

I know there is nothing taoreundetermined among 
the learned than the voyage of Ulylfes ; feme con- 
fining it to the Mediterranean, others extending it 
to the great ocean, .and others iafcribing it to a 
world of the Poet’s own making ; though his con- 
verfations with the dead are generally fuppoled to 
hare been in the Narbon Gaul. 

Incutios adiit leeflrigonas antiiphatenque, &c. 

Atque huec feu noflras inter funt cognita terras, 
Fabula five' novuin didit his error i bus or bem.' 

Tibul. Lib. iv. Meg. i. vet*. 

Uncertain whether, by the winds convey’d, 

On real fcas to real {hores he flray’d ; 


Or 
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Or, by the fable driven from coaft to coaft. 

In new imaginary worlds was loft. 

The next day we again fet fail, and made the 
bed of our way, until we were forced by contrary 
winds, into St. Remo, a very pretty town in the 
Genoefe dominions. The front to the fea is not 
large ; but there area great many houfes behind it, 
built up the fide of the mountain to avoid the 
winds and vapours that came from the fea. We 
here faw feveral f>eribns that in the midft of De- 
cember had nothing over their (boulders but their 
fhirts, without complaining of the cold. It is cer- 
tainly very lucky lor the poorer fort to be born in 
a place that is free from the greateft inconvenience, 
to which thofe of our northern nations are fubjefl ; 
and indeed, without this natural benefit of their 
climates, the extreme mifery and poverty that are 
in molt of the Italian governments would be inftip- 
portable. There are at St. Remo many plantations of 
palm-trees, though they do not grow in other parts 
of Italy. We failed from hence dire&ly for Ge- 
noa ; and had a fair wind that carried us into the 
middle of the gulph, w'hich is very remarkable 
for tempefts and fcarcity of fifh. It is proba- 
ble one may be the caufe of the other, whether 
it be that the fifhermen cannot employ their art 
with fo much fuccefs in fo troubled a fea, or that 
the fidi do not care for inhabiting fuch ftormy 
waters : 


■ * * Atrum 

« 

Defendens pifces hiemat / 7 /tf/v--Hor.Sat.ii. iib,ii.v.i6. 


While black with dorms the ruffled ocean rolls. 
And from the fiiher’s art defends her finny (hoals. 


B 2 


We 
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We were forced to lie in it two days, and our cap- 
tain thought his fhip in fo great danger, that he 
fell upon his knees, and confefted himfelf to a capu- 
chin who was on board with us. But at laft, taking 
the advantage of a fide-wind, we were driven back 
in a few hours time as far as Monaco. Lucan has 
given us adelciiption of the harbour that we found 
fo very welcome to us, after the great danger we 
had elcaped. 

Shsaquefub Herculeo facratus nomine portus 
Ur get rupe cava pelagus : non coru$ in ilium 
Jus babet nut zepbyrus : Solus fua littora turbat 
Circiusy & tuta probibet ftatione Monceci. 

Lib. i. v. 405. 

* • 

* 1 

The winding rocks a fpacious harbour frame, 

7 hat from the great Alcides takes its name : 

Fenc’d to the weft and to the north it lies ; 

But when the winds in fouthern quarters rife. 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their fport. 
And fudden tempefts rage within the port. 

On the promontory, where the town of Monaco 

now ftands, w as formerly the temple of Hercules 

Morsecus, which ft ill gives the name to this fmall 

principality. 

< • 

» * fj 

Agger thus focer Alp inis atque arce Monad 
Dejcendens ■ — Virg. En. vi. v. 830. 

Froa\iA?^ ne heights, and from Monaecus’ fane, 
The father firft defcends into theplain. 

• 4 

There are but three towns in the dominions of 
the prince of Monaco. The chief of them is fituate 
on a rock which runs out into the fea, and is well * 

fortified 
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fortified by nature. It was formerly under the 
prote&ion of the Spaniard, but not many years 
fince drove out the Spanifh garrifon, and received a 
French one, w hich confifts at prefcntof five hundred 
men, paid and officered by the French King. The 
officer, who Ihewed me the palace, told me, with 
a great deal of gravity, that his mafter and the 
King of France, amidftall the coniufions of Europe, | 
had ever been good friends and allies. The palace 
has handfome apartments that are many of them 
hung with pifhires of the reigring beauties in the 
court of France. But the befit of the furniture w’as 
at Rome, where the prince of Monaco refided at that 
time ambafTador. We here took a little boat to 
creep alongthe fea-ffiore asfar as Genoa ; but at Sa- ; 
vona, finding the fea too rough, we were forced to 
make the beft of our way b) land, over very rugged 
mountains and precipices : For this read is much 
more difficult than that over mount Cenis. 

The Genoefc are efieemed extremely cunning, 
induftrious, and inured to hardfhip above the red 
of the Italians ; which waslikewife the charafter of 
the old Ligurians. And indeed it is no wonder, 
while the barrennefs of their country continues, that 
the manners of the inhabitants do not change : 
Since there is nothing makes men fharper, and lets 
their hands and wits more at work, than want. 
The Italian proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they 
have a fea without fifh, land without trees, and 
men without faith. The character, the La^n Poets 

have given of them is not much different.' . v 

> • 

Affuetumque mah Ligurem. Virg. Georg, ii. v. 168. 

» 

The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 

B 3 Per- 

* J » 
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^Pernix Ligur . Sil. Ital. El. 8. 

The fwift Ligurian. 

Fall aces Ligur as. Aufon. Eid. 1 2 

The deceitful Ligurians. 

Apenninicola‘ bellator fliusauni 
' Haud Ligorum extr emits, dumfallere fata finebant. . 

' Virg. jffin. xf- v. ;©o. 

% 

Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 

(Atleaft whilft fortune favour’d his deceit. J Drydcn 

Vane Ligur, fruflraque animis elate fuperbis, 
Uequicquam patriae tentajii lubricus artes. 

Id. ib. iv. 715. 


Vain fool and coward, cries the lofty maid, 
Caught in the train which thou thylelf haft laid, 
On others pra&ife thy Ligurian arts; 

Thin ftratagems, and tricksof little arts 
Are loft on me ; nor fhalt thou fafe retire. 

With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious fire. Drydcn. 

There are a great many beautiful palaces {landing 
along the fea-fbore on both Tides of Genoa, which 
make the town appear much longer than it is, to 
thofe that fail by it. The city irfelf makes the 
nobleft ftiow of any in the world. The houles 
are moft of them painted on the outfide ; to that 
they look extremely gayandlively ; befuiesthatthey 
are efteemed the higheft in Europe, and ftand veiy 
thick together. The new ftreet is a douhle range 
of palaces trom one end to the other, built with an 
excellent fancy, and fit for the greateft princes to 
inhabit. I cannot however be reconciled to their 

manner 
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manner of paint in!* feveral of the Genoefc houfes* 
Figures, pefpeQives, or pieces of hiftory, are cer- 
tainly very ornamental, as they aredrawn on many 
cf the walls that would otherwife look too naked 
and uniform without them : But, inflead of thefe, 
one often fees the front of a palace covered with 
painted pillars of different orders. If thefe were fo 
many true columns of marble fet in their proper 
architecture, they would certainly very much adorn 
the places where they fraud ; but as they are now, 
they only fhew us that there is fomething wanting, 
and that the palace, which without thele counter- 
feit pillars would be beautiful in its kind, might-have 
been more perfe& by the addition offuch as are real* 
The front of the Villa Imperia!e,at a mile diftance 
from Genoa, without any thing of this paint upon 
it, confifrs of a Doricarsd Corinthian rowof pillars, 
and is much the handtbmeft of any I faw there. 
The Duke of Dorians palace has the beft outfideof 
any in Genoa,, as that ofDurazzois the heft furnifh- 
ed within. There is one room in the firft, that i s 
hung with tapefrry, in which are wrought the fi- 
gures of great per fans that the family has pro- 
duced ; as perhaps there is no houi’e in Europe that 
can fhew a longer line of heroes, that have frill 
afied for the good of their country. Andrew Do- 
ria has a ftatue ere< 3 ;ed to him at the entrance of 
the Doge’s palace, with the glorious title of De- 
liverer of the common wealth; and one of his family 
another, that calls him its preserver. In the Doge*s 
palace are the rooms, where the great and little 
council, with the two colleges, hold their afrem- 
blies ; but as the ftateof Genoa is very poor, though 
feveral of its members are extremely rich, fo one 
may obferve infinitely more fplendcrand magnifi- 
ces in particular perfons houfes, than in ihofe that 

B 4 belong 
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belong %o the public. But we find in mod of the 
dates of Europe, that the people (how the greateft 
marks of poverty, where the governors live in the 
greateft magnificence. The churches are very fine 
particularly that of the Annunciation, which looks 
wonderfully beautiful in the infide, all but one cor- 
ner of it being covered with ftatues, gilding, and 
paint. A man would expeft, in fo very ancient a 
town of Italy, to find fome confiderable antiquities; 
but they have to fhow of this nature is an old 
roftrum of a Roman fhip, that ftands over the door 
of their arfenal. It is not above a foot long, and 
perhaps would never have been thought the beakof 
.'a (hip, had it rot been found in fo probable a place 
as the haven. It is all of iron, fafhioned at the 
end like a boar’s head ; as Ihavefeen it reprefented 
on medals, and on the Columna Roftrata in Rome. 

I faw at Genoa figniorMicceni’s famous colleflioncf 
{hells, which, as lather Buonani the jefuit has fince 
told me, is one of the beft in Italy. I know nothing 
! more remarkable in the government of Genoa, than 
1 the bank of St. George, made up offuch branches 
of the revenues, as have been fet apart and appropri- 
ated to the difeharging of feveral fums, that have 
been borrowed from private perfons, during the exi- 
gences of the common wealth. Whatever inconve- 
niencies the ftate has laboured under, they have ne- 
ver entertained a thought of violating the public 
credit, or of alienating any part of thefe revenues 
to other ufes, than to what they have been thus 
afligned The adminiftration of this bank is for 
life, and partly in the hands of the chief citizens, 
which gives them a great authority in the ftate, and 
a powerful influence over thecommon people. This 
bank is generally thought the greateft load on the 
f' Genoefe,and themanagers ofithavebeenreprefented 

as 
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a s afecond kind of fenate, that break the uniformity 
of government, and dtflroy in fome meafure the 
fundamental confiitution of the Hate. It is, how- 
ever, very Certain, that the people reap no fmall 
advantages from it, as it diftributesthe power among 
more particular members of the republic, and gives 
the commons a figure : So that it is no fmall check 
upon the ariHocracy, and may be one reafon why 
the Genoefe fenate carries it with greater moderati- 
on towards their lubje£is than the Venetian. 

It would have been well for the republic of Ge- 
noa, if fhehad followed the example of her filler of 
Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make any 
purchafe of lands or houfes in the dominions of a 
foreign prince. For at prefent, the greateH among 
the Genoefe, are in part fubjeft to the monarchy 
of Spain, by reafon of their eflatcs that lie in the* 
kingdom of Naples. The Spaniards tax them very 
high upon occafion, and are fo fenfible.of the advan- 
tage this gives them over the republic, that they 
will not fuffer a Neapolitan to buy the lands of a 
Genoefe, who mud find a purchafer among his own 
countrymen, if he has a mind to fell. For this 
reafon, as well as on account of the great fums of 
money which the Spaniard owes the Genoefe, they 
are under a neceflity, at prefent, of being in thein- 
tereftof the French, and would probably continue fo 
though all the other Hates of Italy entered into a 
league againdihem. Genoa is not yet fccure from 
a bombardment, though it is not fo expofed as for- 
merly ; for, fince theinfult of the French, they have 
built a mole, with fome little ports, and have pro- 
vided themfelves witli long guns and mortars. It 
is eafy for thofe that are Hrong at fea to bring 
them to what terms they pleafe ; for having but 
very little arable land, they are forced to fetch all 

B 5 their 
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their corn from Naples, Sicily, and other foreign 
countries ; except what comes to them from Lom- 
bardy, which probably goes another way, whilft it 
furnifhes two great armies with provifions. Their 
fleet, that formerly gained fo many vi&ories over 
the Saracens, Pifans, Venetians, Turks, and Spani- 
ards, that made them mailers of Crete, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, Negremont, Lelbcs, Malta, that 
fettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodofia, 
and feveral towns on the eaftern confines of Europe, 
is now reduced to fix gallies. When they had made 
an addition of but four new ones, the Kingof France 
font his orders to fupprefs them, telling the republic 
at the fame time, that he knew very ueli how many 
they had occasion for. This little fleet ferves only to 
fetch them wine and corn, and to give their ladies 
an airing in the fummer-feafon. The republic of 
Genoa has a crown and feepter for its doge, by 
reafon of their conqueft of Corfica 7 where there was 
formerly a Saracen King. This indeed gives their 
2mbalTadors a mere honourable reception at feme 
courts, but, at the fame time; may teach their 
people to have a mean notion of their own form of 
government, and is a tatit acknowledgment that 
monarchy is the more honourable. The old Romans, 
on the contrary, made ufe of a very barbarous kind 
of politics, to infpire rheir people with a contempt 
of Kings, whom they treated with infamy, and 
dragged at the wheels of their triumphal chariots. 
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F RO M Genoa we took chaife for Mifan, and 
by the way flopped at Pavia, that was once 
the metropolis of a kingdom, but is at prefent 
a posr town. We here faw the convent of Au~ 
ftin monks, who about three years ago, pretended 
to have found out the body of the faint tha£ gives 
the name to their order. King Luitprand, whole 
afhes are in the fame church, brought hither the 
corps, and was very indultrious to conceal it, left 
it might be abufed by the barbarous Nations* 
which at that time ravaged Italy. One would 
therefore rather wonder * that it has not been 
found out much earlier, than that it is di [covered 
at laft. The fathers however do not yet find 
their account in the difeovery they have made ; 
for there are canons regular, who have half the 
fame church in their hands, that will by no 
means allow it to be the body of the faint, nor is 
it yet recognized by the Pope. The monks fay 
for themfelves, that the very name ivas written on 
the urn where the allies lay, and that, in an old 
record of the convent, they are faid to have been 
interred between the very wall and the altar where 

they 
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they were taken up. They have already too, as the 
monks told us, begun to juftify themfelves by mira- 
cles. At the corner of one the cloyfters of this 
convent are buried the duke of Suffolk, and the 
dukecf Lorrainj who were both killed in the famous 
battle of Pavia. Their monument was ere&ed to 
them by one Charles Parker, an ecclefiaftic, as I 
learned from the inscription, which I cannot omit 
tranfcribing, Since I have not feen it printed. 

Capto a milite Cafareo Francifco /. Gallorum rege 
in agro papienji Anno i 525. 23. Feb . inter alios pro- 
ceres, qui ex juis tnprcelio occift funt } occubuerunt duo 
Wuftriflimi princepes 9 Fraud Jens dux Lotharingia et 
Richardus de la Poole Anglus dux Suffolci a a rege 
tyranno Hen. VIII. pulfus regno. Ghiorum corpora 
hoc in ccenobio et ambitu per annos 5 7, fine honore tu - 
multata funt. Tandem Carolus Parker a Morley , Ri- 
chard i pr ox. imus confanguineus, Regno Anglia a Regina 
Elizabeth a ob catbolicam fidem ejedus benefieentia 
tamen Philippi Regis Cath. Hifpaniarum Monarch 
inviflijfimi in Satu Mediolanenfi fujlentaiusy hoc 
qualecunque monumentum , fro rerum fuaruni tenuitate 
ebariffimo propinquo et illuftriffimi s principibus po~ 
fuit, 5. Sept. 1582. et pofi fuum exilium 23. majo - 
ra et honor ificenti or a commendans Lctbaringicis ~ 
ViatGr precare Quietcm '. , 


Francis the firft, King of France, being taken 
prifoner by the imperialills, at the battle of Pavia* 
February the 23d. 1 5 a s » among the other noblemen 
who died in the field, were two moft illuftrious 
princes, Francis duke of Lorrain, and Richard de 
la Poole, an Englishman, duke oF Suffolk, who 
had been banifhed by the Tyrant King Henry the 
eighth. Their bodies lay. buried without honour 
. • fift)> 




I 
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fifty-feven years in this convent. At length, 
Charles Parker of Morley, a near kinfman of the 
duke of Suffolk, who had been banifhed from Eng- 
land by Queen Elizabeth for the catholic faith, and 
was fupported in the Milaneie by the bounty of the 
catholic King Philip, the invincible monarch of 
Spain, ere&ed this monument, the beft his (lender 
abilities could afford, to his mod dear kinfman, 
and thefe mod illudrions princes, recommending 
a better and more honourable one to the Lorrainers. 
Paffengers, pray for their fouls repole. 

This pretended duke of Suffolk was Sir Richard 
de la Poole, bro her to the earl of Suffolk, who 
was put to death by Henry the eighth. In his 
banifhment he took upon him the title of duke of 
Suffolk, which had been lunk in the family ever 
fmee the attainder of the great duke of Suffolk 
under the reign of Henry the fixth. He fought very 
bravely in the battle of Pavia, and was magnifi- 
cently interred by the duke of Bourbon, who, though 
an enemy, aflided at his funeral in mourning. 
Parker himfelf is buried in the fame place, with 

the following infeription. 

/ 

D. O. M. 

t 

CaroloParcberO a Morley Anglo ex illujlrtffima cla - 
riffima flirpe. £>ui Epifcopus def oh fidem Catholic am 
aflus in Exilium. An.XXXl peregrinatus ablnvifliff. 
Phil . rege Hijpan. hone fli [ft mis pietatis fcs? conflantise 
prcemiiiornatiis moriturAnno a partaVirg%nis > 1VLLX C. 
XI Men, Septembris . 

\ 

To the memory of Charles Parker of Morley, an 
Engl durian of a mod noble and illudricus family; 

who, 
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who, a bifhop ele£t, being banifhed for the catholic 
faith, and, in the thirty-firft year of his exile, 
honourably rewarded for his piety and conftancy 
by the moil invincible Philip King ot Spain, died 
in September i6* i. 

In Pavia is an univerfity of feven colleges, one 
of them called the college of Borromee, very large, 
and neatly built. There is likewife a ftatue in 
Brafs, of Marcus Antoninus on horfeback, which 
people of the place call Charles the fifth, and 
ibme learned men Conftantine the great. 

Pavia is the 1 icinum of the antients, which 

took its name from the river Ticinus. which runs 

/ 

by it, and is now called the Tefln. This river falls 
into the Po, and is exceflively rapid: The bifhop 

of Salifbury fays, that he ran down with the ftream: 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one 
rower. I do not know therefore why Stilus Jtalicus 
has reprefented it as io very gentle and ftill a river, 
in the beautiful description he has given us of it. * 

Cfruleus Ticinus aquas et ftagna 'vadofa, 

Perfpicuus fer<vat % turbari ncjcia fundo, 

Ac nitidum *viridi lente trahit amne liquor emy 
Vix ertdas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis 
Argutos inter ( vo lucrum certamina) cantus 
Somniferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham. Lib. i\r.. 

• - i 

Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus flows, 

And through the cryftal ftream the fliining bottom* 
(hows : 

Scarce can ihe fght difeover if it mov< s ; 

So wond’rous flow,amidft the ihady groves. 

And tuneful birds that warble on its fides. 

Within its gloomy banks the limpid liquor glides.. 

A poet 
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A poet of another nation would not have dwelt 
fo long upon the* clearreis and tranfparency of the 
ftream ; but in Italy one ieldom ftes a river that is 
extremely bright and limpid, meft of them falling 
down from the mountains, that make their waters 
very troubled and muddy ; whereasthe Tefin is only 
an outlet of that vaft lake, which the Italians now 
call the Lago Maggiore. 

I faw between Pavia and Milan the convent of 
Carthufians, which is very fpacious and beautiful. 
Their church is extremely fire, and curictifiy 
adorned, but of a gothic ftru6hire. 

I could not ftay long in Milan without going to 
fee the great church that I had heard fo much of, 
but was never more deceived in my expt&ation 
than at my firft entering: For the front, which 
was all I had feen of the outfide, is not half 
finiihed, and the infide is fo fmutted with duft and 
the fhnoke of lamps, that neither the marble, nor 
the filver, nor brafs-work (hew themfelves to an 
advantage. This vaft Gothic pile of building is all 
of marble, except the roof, which would have 
been of the fame matter with the reft, had not its 
weight rendered it improper for that part of the 
building. But for thereafon I have juft now men- 
tioned, the outfide of the church looks much 
whiter and frefher than the infide ; for where the 
marble is fo often wafhed with rains, it preferves 
itfelf more beautiful and unfuMied, than in thofe 
parts that are not at all expofed to the weather. 
That fide of the church indeed, which faces the 
Tramontane wind, is much more unfightly than 
the reft, by reafon of the duft and fmoke that 
are driven againft it. This profufion of marble, 
though aftonifhing to ftrangers, is not very wonder- 
ful in a country that has fo many veins of it within 
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its bowels. But though the (tones are cheap, the 
working of them is very expenfive. It is generally 
faid there are eleven thoufand ftatues about the 
church ; but they reckon into the account every 
particular figure in the hiftory-pieces, and feveral 
little images which make up the equipage of thofe 
that are larger. There are indeed a great multitude 
of fuchas are bigger than the life: I reckoned above 
two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the church, 
though l only told three fides of it ; and thefe are not 
half fo thick fet as they intend them. The ftatue$ 
are all of marble, and generally well cut; but the 
mod valuable one they have is St. Bartholomew, 
new-flead, with his (kin hanging over his fhoul- 
ders it is efteemed worth its weight in gold . 
They have inscribed this verfe on the pedeftal, to 
(hew the value they have for the workman, 

Non me Praxiteles, ' fed Marcus finxit Agrati . 

I 4 

Left at the fculptor doubtfully you guefs, 

’Tis Marc Agrati, not Praxiteles./ 

• « 

There is juft before the entranceof the quire, 
a little fubterraneous chapel dedicated to St, Charles 
Borromee, where I faw his body, in epifcopal robes 
lying upon the altar in a fhrine of rock cryftal. 
His chapel is adorned with abundance of filver- 
work: He was but two and twenty years old 
when he was chofen archbifhop of Milan, and 
forty-fix at his death ; but made fo good ufe of fo 
ihort a time, by his works of charity and muni- 
ficence, that his countrymen blefs his memory, 
which is ftill frefh among them. He was canonized 
about a hundred years ago : and indeed if this ho- 
nour were due to any man, I thVk fuch f ublic- 

fpirited. 
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fpirited virtues may lay a jnfter claim to it, than 
a four retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal againft 
heterodoxies, a let of chimerical vifions, or of 
wbi f fical penances, which are generally the 
qualifications of Roman faints. Miracles indeed 
are required of alt who afpire to this dignity, be- 
cattfe, they *ay,ar* hypocrite may imitate a faint 
in all other particulars and thefe they attribute 
in a great number to him I am fpeaki got. His 
merit and the importumrv of hisc< timij men pro- 
cured his canonization before the ordinary time ; 
for it is the policy of the Roman church not to al- 
low this honour, ordinarily, - until fifty years after 
the death ottteperfon, who is candidate for it ; 
in which time it may be fuppofed that all his con- 
temporaries will he worn out, who could coritra- 
d,£t a pretended miracle, or remember any infir- 
mity of the !aint. One would wonder that Roman 
Catholics, who are for this kind of woifhip. do 
not generally addrefs themfelvcs to the holy apol- 
tles, who have a more unqueflionahle right to 
the title of faints than thole of a modern date ; 
but thefe are at prefent quite out of fafhion in 
Italy, where there is fcarte a great town, which 
does not pay its devotions, in a more particular 
manner, to fome one of their own making. This 
renders it very fufpicicui, that the interefis of 
particular families, religious orders, convents or 
churches, have too great a fway in their canoni- 
zations. W hen I was at Milan I faw a book newly 
published, that was dedicated to the prefent head 
of the Borromean family, and intitled, Adifcoufe 
on the humility of Jcfus Chrift, and of St. Charles 
Borromee. 

The great church of Milan ha r . two noble pul- 
pits of brafs, each of them running round a large 
• pillar* 
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pillar, like a gallery, and fupported by huge fi- 
gures of the fame metal. The hiftory of our fa- 
viour, or rather of the blefled virgin (for it begins 
with her birth, and ends with her coronation in 
heaven, that of our fa\iour coming in by way of 
epifode) is finely cut in marble by Andrew Biffy. 
This church is very rich in relics, which run up 
as high as Daniel, Jonas and Abraham. Among 
the reft they fhow a fragment of our countryman 
Becker, as indeed there are very few treafuries of 
relics in Italy that have not a tcoth or a bone 
of this faint. It would be endlefs to count up the 
riches of filver, gold, and precious (tones, that 
are amafled together in this and feveral other 
churches of Milan. I was told, that in Milan 
there are fixty convents of women, eighty of men, 
and two htindred churches. At the Celeftines is a 
piQure in Frefcoof the marriage of Cana, very 
much efteemed; but the painter, whetherdefigned- 
ly or not, has put fix fingers to the hand of one 
of the figures. They (how the gates of a church 
that St. Ambrofe (hut againftthe emperor Theodo- 
fius, as thinking him unfit to affift at divine fer- 
vice, until he had done fome extraordinary penance 
for his barbarous maflacring the inhabitants of Thef- 
fa!onica. That Emperor was however fo far from 
being difpleafed with the behaviour of the Saint, 
that at his death he committed to him the educa- 
tion of his children. Several have picked fplinters 
of wood out of the gates for relics. 1 here is a 
little chapel lately re-edified, where the fame Saint 
baptifed St. Auftin. An infcri : ption upon the wall 
* of it fays, that it was in this chapel, and on this 
occafion, that hefirft fung his TcDeum, and that 
this great conveit anfwered him verfe by verfe. 
In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and con- 

feflionalf 
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feflional, very finely inlaid with Lapis-Lazuli, and 
feveral kinds cf marble, by a father of the con- 
sent. It is very lucky for a religious, who has 
fo much time on his hands, to be able to amufe 
himfelf with works of this nature ; and one often 
finds particular members of convents, who have 
excellent mechanical genius’s, and divert them- 
felves, at leifure hours, with painting, fculpture, 
architeflure, gardening, and feveral kinds of han- 
dicrafts. Since I have mentioned confeftionals, I 
fhall fet down heie feme inferiptiers that I have 
feen over them in Roman catholic countries, 
which are aJl texts of feripture, and regard either 
the penitent or the father. Mi, ofiende te ad 

Sacerdotem Ne face at pupilla oculi tui 

I bo ad Patrem meum & die am. Pater pcccavi 

Soluta erunt in Ccelis Pedi Antma mea in Re- 
quiem tuam Vade , £5? ne dtineeps pecca 

6 )ui vos audit , me audit- Venitc ad me omnes qui 

fatigati eft is & one rati Corripiet me juft us in mi - 

fericordia Vide ft via ini quit aits in me ef y & 

deduc me in via aterna Ut audiret temitus 

campeditorum . i. e. Go thy way, fhevv thy (elf to 

theprieft. Matth. viii 4. Let not the apple 

of thine eye ceafe. l am. ii. 18 1 will go to- 

my father, and will fay unto him, father, 1 have 
finned. Luke xv. '18. Shall he loofed in Hea- 
ven. Matth. xvi. 19. Return unto thy reft, 

O my Soul. Pfal. cxvi. 7. Go, ar.d fin no 

more. John viii. 11. He that heareth you, 

heareth me. Luke x. 1 6. Come unto me, 

all ye that labour and are heavy laden. Matth: xi. 

28. See if there be any wicked way in me, 

and lead me in the way everlafting. Pfal. cxxxix. 

24. To hear the groaning of tl e prifoners, 

Pfal. cii. 20. I faw the Ambrofian library, where, 

to 
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to (hew the Italian genius, they have fpent more 
money on piftures than on books. Among the 
beads of feverai learned men, I met with no 
Englifhman, except bifhop Fifher, whom Henry 
the eighth put to death for ; roi owning his fu- 
•preinacy. Books are indeed the leaft part of the 
furniture that one ordinarily goes to fee in an Ita- 
lian library, which they generally fet off with 
piflures, llatues, and other ornaments, where they 
can afford them atier the example of the old 
Greeks and Romans. 


- Plena omnia gypfo 

Chtyjtppi invenias : nam perjeftijjtmus borum ejl y 
, Si quiss Anjlottlem ftrnlem <vel pittacon emit , 

Et jubei archelypos pluteum ftrvare chant has, 

... Juv. Sat. ii. v. 4. 

. Chrjfippus’ ffatue decks thy library. 

Who makes his ffudy fineft, is moft read 
The doll that with an Ariftotle’s headj 
Carv’d to the life, has once adorn’d his (helf, 

Stra ght lets up for a ftagirite himlelf. Tate. 

, In an apartment behind the library are feveral 
rarities, often deferibed by travellers, as Bru- 
goal’s elements, a head of Titian by his own 
hand, a manufenpt in Latin of Jofephus, which 
the Bifhop of Sal. (bury fays was written about the 
age of Theodofrus, and another of Lecnardus Yin- 
cius, which Kng James the fir ft could not procure 
though he proffered for it three thoufand Spanifli 
piftotes. It confifts of defignings in mechanifm 
and engineering. I was thewn in it a {ketch of 
bombs and mortars, as they are now uled; Canon 
Settala’s cabinet is always {hewn to a ftranger 

among 
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among the curiofitiesof Milan, which I (hall not 
be particular upon, the printed account of it be- 
ing common enough. Among its natural curiofi- 
ties, I took particular notice of a piece of cryftal, 
that inclofed a couple of drops, which looked like 
water when they were fhaken, though perhaps they 
are nothing but bubbles of air. It is fuch a ra- 
rity as this that Ifaw at Vendome in France, which 
they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour fhed 
over Lazarus, and was gathered up by an angel, 
who put it in a little chryftal vial, and made a’ 
prefent of it to Mary Magdalene. The famous 
Pere Mabillon is now engaged in the vindication 
of this tear, which a learned ecclefiaftic, in the 
neighbourhood of Vendome, would have fuppreffed 
as a falfe and ridiculous relic, in a book that he 
has dedicated to his diocefan the Bifhop of Blois. • 
It is in the pofleflion of a Benedi&ine convent, 
which raiies a confiderable revenue out of the de- 
votion that is paid to it, and has now retained the 
mofl: learned father of their order to write in its 
defence. 

It was fuch a curiofity as this I have mentioned, 
that Claudian has celebrated in about half a fcore 
epigrams : 

Solibus indomitum glacies Alpina rigorem 
Sumebat , nimio jam preciofa gelu. 

Nec potuit toto mcntiri corpore gemmam , 

Sed medio man fit proditor or be latex : 

Au^us honor ; liquidi crefcunt miracula faxi> 

Et conferral ce plus meruijiis aquee. 

Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By frofts was harden’d to a mighty price ; 

Proof 
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Proof to the fun, it now fecurely lies. 

And the warm dog ftar’s hotteft rage defies i 
Yet (till, unripen’d in the dewy mines. 

Within the ball a trembling water (hines. 

That through the chryftal darts its fpurious rays. 
And the proud ftone’s original betrays : 

But common drops, when thus with chryftal mixt. 

Are valu’d more, than if in rubies fixt. 

< 

As I walked through one of the ftreets of Milan, 
I was furprifed to read the following inlcription, 
concerning a barber, that had confpired with the 
commiflary of health and others to poifon his fel- 
low-citizens. There is a void fpace where his 
houfe ftood, and in the midft of it a pillar, fuper- 
fcribed Colonna In/arne. The ftory is told in hand- 
fome Latin, which I (hall fet down, as having 
never leen it tranfcribed. 


Hie, ubi , h<ec Area patens eft, 

Surgebat olim Tonjlrina 
Jo’ Jacobi Morte : 

Qui fafta cum Gulielmo Piatea pull. Sanit .CommiJJurso, 

Et cum aliis Confpiratione , 

Dum peflis atrox faviret, 

Lethiferis unguentis hue & illuc afperftt 
Plures ad diram mortem compuiit% 

Hos igitur umbos , bojles patriot judicatos , 
Exceljo in plauftro 
Candenti ft ius Nellie at os forcipe 
Et dextra mulflatos manu 
Rota infringi 

Rota>que intextospoft boras fex jugtilari f 
Comburi deinde, 

Ac, 
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Ac y ne quid tarn fceledorum hominum reliqui Jit , 

Publicatis bonis 
Cintres in flumen projict 
Senatus jujjit : 

Cujus rei tnemoria sterna ut fit y 
^ Hanc domum , SceUris ojficinam % 

Solo (tquari , 

Ac nunquam in pojitrum refici y 
Et erigi Columnam , 

<vocatur Inf a mis y 
Idem or do mandavit, 

Procul bine procul ergo 
Boni Clves y 

Ne Vos Infelixy Infame folum 
Commaculet ! 

M.D C. xxx. Cal. Augufli. 

Preefide Pub . Sanitatis M. Antonio Montio Senatore 
R. JuJiitice Cap . Jo. Bapti/la Vic ec omit. 

In this void fpace flood formerly the barber’s 
(hop of John James Mora, who, having confpired 
with William Platea, the commiflary of health, 
and others, during the time of a raging plague, de- 
flroyed the lives of a great number of citizens by 
diiperfing poifonous drugs. The fenate therefore 
ordered them both, as enemiesof their country, to 
be broke on the wheel, their fleftt being firft rorn 
with red-hot pincers, and their right hand cut off ; 
and, after lying fix hours on the whed, their 
throats to be cut, and -their bodies burned ; and, 
that there might be no remains of fuch wicked 
men, their goods to be plundered, and their afries’ 
thrown in the river : And, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this traniaciion, the houfe, in which the 
villainy was contrived, was ordered to be pulled 
down to the ground, and never to be rebuilt ; 
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and a column to beraifed on the fpot, call’d The 
Infamous. Fly from hence, good citizens, left the 
wretched and infamous foil infe& you. Aug. 1, 

1 6 ?o. M. Anthony Monthius, the fenator, com- 
miffary of health, b?c. [' . . • 

The ciradel of Milan is thought a ftrong fort in 
Italy, and has held out formerly after the conqueft 
of the reftof the dutchy. The governor of it . is 
independent on the governor of Milan ; as the Per- 
fians ufed to make the rulers of provinces and for- 
treffes of different conditions and interefts, to pre- 
vent confpiracies. 

At two miles diftance from Milan, there (lands 
a building:, that would have been a mafter-piece in 
its kind, had the archite&defigned it for an artifi- ' 
cial echo. We difeharged a piftol, and had the 
foundreturned upon usabove fifty-fix times, though 
the air was very foggy. The firft repetitions follow 
one another very thick, but are heard more difl inftly 
in proportion as they decay : There are two paral- 
lel walls, which beat the found back on each 
other, till the undulation is quite worn out, like the * 
feveral reverberations of the lame image from two 
oppefite looking-glaffes. Father Kircher has taken 
notice of this particular echo, as father Bartolin 
has dene fince in his ingenious difcourle on founds. 
The ftateof Milan is like a vaft garden, furrounded 
by a noble mound-work of rocks and moun- 
tains. Indeed, if a man confiders the face of Italy 
in general, one would think that nature had laid 
it out into futh a variety of dates and 'govern- 
ments as one finds in it. For as the Alps, at one 
end, and the long range of Apennines, that paffes 
through the body of ;t, branch out on all Tides into 
feveral different divifions -,they ierve as fo many na- 
tural 
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tural boundaries and fortifications to the little ter- 
ritories that lie among them. Accordingly we find 
the whole country cut into a multitude of parti- 
cular kingdoms and commonwealths in the oldefl: 
accounts we have of it, until the power of the Ro- 
mans, like a torrent that overflows its banks, bore 
down all before it, and fpread itfelf into the re- 
moteft corners of the nation. But as this exor- 
. bitant power became unable to fupport itfelf, we 
find the Government of Italy again broken into 
fuch a variety of fub-divifions, as naturally luits 
with its fituation. 

In the court of Milan, as in feveral others of 
Italy, there are many who fall in with the drefs 
and carriage-of the French. One may however ob- 
ferve a kind of awkwardnefs in the Italians, which 
. eafily difcovers the airs they give themfelvcs not to 
be natural. It is indeed very flrange there fhould 
be fuch a diverfity of manners, where there is fo 
fmall a difference in the air and climate. The 
French are always open, familiar, and talkative : 
The Italians, on the contrary, are ftill, ceremo- 
nious, and referved. In France every one aims at 
a gaiety and fprightlinefs of behaviour, and thinks 
it an accomplifhment to be brifk and lively : The 
Italians, notwithftanding their natural fierynefs of 
temper, affefit always to appear fober and fedate ; 
infomuch that one fometimes meets young men 
walking the ftreetswith fpe&acles on their nofes, 
that they might be thought to have impaired their 
fight by much fludy, and feem more grave and 
judicious than their neighbours. This difference 
of manners proceeds chiefly from difference of e~ 
ducation. In France it is ufual to bring their 
children into company, and to cherifh in them, 

C from 
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from their infancy, a kind of forwardnefs and affu- 
rance : Befides, that the French apply themfelves 
more univerfally to their exercifes than any other 
nation in the world, fo that one feldom fees a 
young gentleman in France that does not fence, 
dance, and ride in fome tolerable perfe&ion. 
Thefe agitations of the body do not only give 
them a free and eafy carriage, but have a kind 
of mechanical operation on the mind, by keeping 
the animal fpirits always awake and in motion. 
But what contributes moft to this light airy hu- 
mour of the French, is the free converfation that 
is allowed them with their women, which does 
not only communicate to them a certain viva- 
city of temper, but makes them endeavour af- 
ter fuch a behaviour as is moft taking with the 
fex. 

The Italians, on the contrary, who are excluded 
from making their court this way, are for recom- 
mending themfelves to thofe they converfe with by 
their gravity and wifdom. In Spain therefore, 
where there are fewer liberties of this nature al- 
lowed, there is fomething ftill more ferious and 
compofed in the manner of the inhabitants. But 
as mirth is more apt to make profelytes than me- 
lancholy, it is oblerved that the Italianshavemany 
of them for thefe late years given very far into 
the modes and freedoms of the French ; which 
prevail more or lefs in the courts of Italy, as they 
lie at a fmaller or greater diftance from France. 
It maybe here worth while to confiderhowit comes 
to pafs, that the common people of Italy have in 
general have fo great an averfion to the French, 
which every traveller cannot but be fenfible of, 
th#t has palfed through the country. The moft 

obvious 
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obvious reafon is certainly the great difference that 
there is in the humours and manners of the two 
nations, which always works more in the meaner 
fort, who are not able to vanquifh the prejudices 
of education, than with the nobility. Befides, that 
the French humour, in regard of the liberties they 
take in female converfations, and their great am- 
bition to excel in all companies, is in a more parti- 
cular mannervery fhockingto the Italians, who are 
naturally jealous, and value themfelves upon their 
great wifdom. At the fame time, ihe common 
people of Italy, who run more into news and po- 
liticks than thofe of other countries, have all of 
them Something to exafperate them againft the 
King of France. The Savoyards, notwithftanding 
the prefent inclinations of their court, cannot for- 
bear refenting the infinite mifchiefs he did them 
in the laft war. The Milanefe and Neapolitan's re- 
member the many infults he has offered to the 
houfe of Auftria, and particularly to their deceafed 
King, for whom they ftill retain a natural kind of 
honour and affection. The Genoefe cannot forget 
his treatment of their Doge, and his bombarding 
their city. The Venetians will tell you of his leagues 
with the Turks ; and the Romans, of his threats to 
pope Innocent the eleventh, whofe memory they 
adore. It is true, that intereft of ftate, and change 
ofcircumftances, may have fweetenedthefe reflec- 
tions to the politer fort ; but impreflions are not fo 
eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. That 
however, which I take to be the principal motive 
among moft of the Italians, for their favouring the 
Germans above the French, is this, that they are 
entirely perfuaded it is for the intereft of Italy, to 
have Milan and Naples rather in the hands of the 
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firft, than of the other. One may generally ob- 
ferve, that the body of a people has jufter views 
for the public good, andpurfues them with greater 
uprightnefs than the nobility and gentry, who 
have fo many private expe&ations and particular 
interefts, which hang like a falfe bias upon their 
judgments, and may poflibly difpofe them to fa- 
crince the good of their country to the advance- 
ment of their own fortunes ; whereas the grofs of 
the people can have no other profpefl: in changes 
and revolutions than of public blelTings, that are 
to diffufe themielves through the whole ftate in 
{general. 

To return to Milan, I (hall here fet down the 
description Aufonius has given of it, among the 
reft of his great cities, 

Et Mediolani mira omnia , copia rerum : 

Jnnumera cultaque domus , facunda virorum 
Ingenia , et mores lati : Eum duplice muro 
Amplifcata loci fpecies , populique voluptas 
Circus , et incluft moles cuneata Theatri : 

\ Templa , palatmaque arces 9 opulenfque Monet a, 

Et rcgio Herculei Celebris ab honor e lavarri , 
CunElaque marmoreis crnata perijlylc fgnis , 

Omnia qua magnis operum velut a mu la for mis 
Excellunt ; nec junfla premit vie ini a Roma . 

Milan with plenty and with wealth o’erfiows, 4 
And num’rous ftreets and cleanly dwelling fhows. 
The people, blefs’d with nature’s happy force. 
Are eloquent and cheaiful in difeourfe ; 

A Circus and a theatre invites 

Th’ unruly mob to races and to fights ; 

* 

Monet^ 
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Moneta confecrated buildings grace. 

And the whole town redoubled walls embrace : 
Here fpacious baths and palaces are feen, 

And intermingled temples rife between ; 

Here circling Colonnades the ground inclofe. 
And here the marble ftatues breathe in rows : 
Profufely grac’d the happy town appears, 

Nor Rome itfelf* her beauteous neighbour* fears. 
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BRESCIA, 

VERONA, 

PADUA. 

F ROM Milan we travelled through a very 
pleafant country to Brefcia, and by the way 
crofted the river Adda, that falls into the Lago di 
Como, which Virgil calls the Lake Larius, and 
running out at the other end lofes itfelf at laft 
in the Po, which is the great receptacle of all 
the rivers of this country. The town and pro- 
vince of Brefcia, have freer accefs to the fenate of 
Venice, and a quicker redrefs of injuries, than any 
other part of their dominions. They have always 
a mild and prudent governor, and live much more 
happily than their fellow- fubj efts ; for as they were 
once a part of the Milanefe, and are now on their 
frontiers, the Venetians dare not exafperate them, 
by the loads they lay on other provinces, for fear 
of a revolt ; and are forced to treat them with more 
indulgence than the Spaniards do their neighbours, 
that they may have no temptation to it. Brefcia 
is famous for its iron-works. Afmall day’s jour- 
ney 
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ney more brought us to Verona. We faw the lake 
Benacus in our way* which the Italians now call 
. Lago di Garda : It was fo rough with tempeds 
when we palled by it, that it brought into my mind 
Virgil’s noble description of it. 

Adde lacus t antes y te Lari maxime , teque 
Fluflibus et fremitu ajjfurgens* Benace , marina. 

\ s - Georg, ii. v. 1 59. 

^ * i * * 

Here vex’d by winter dorms Benacus raves. 
Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves; 
Rough and tumultuous like a fea it lies. 

So loud the temped roars* fo high the billows rife. 

This lake perfe&ly refembles a fea, when it is 
worked up by dorms. It is thirty-five miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth. At the lower end 
of it we eroded the Mincio. 

1 > 

'Tardis ingens ubi flexibus err at 

, Mine i us y et tenerd prat ex it ar undine ripas. 

• Virg. Georg, iii. v. 14. 

Where the flow Mincius thro’ the valley flrays t 
Where cooling dreams invite the flocks to drink* 
And reeds defend the winding waters brink. 

Dryden. 

» 1 ‘ 

t ' « m . t * . » 1 

The river Adige runs through Verona.; fo much 
is the fituation of the town changed from what it 
. was in Silius Italicus Iris time. -r * , 

Venora Athefi cireumfiua . Lib. viii. 

Verona by the circling Adige bound. 
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This is the only great river in Lombardy that 
does not fall into the Po ; which it mult have done, 
had it run but a little further before its entring the 
Adriatic. The rivers are all of them mentioned 
by Claudian. 

Venetofque ere ft tor amties 

Magna voce ciet . Frondentibus humiia ripis 
Colla levant, pulcher Ticinus, et Addua vifu 
Caruleus , velox Athejts, tardufque meatu 
Mincius, inque novem confurgens ora Timavus. 

Sexto Conf. Hon. 

Venetia’s rivers, fummon’d all around. 

Hear the loud call, and anfwer to the found \ 

Her dropping locks the filver Tefin rears ; 

The blue tranfparent Adda next appears ; 

The rapid Adige then ere&s her head ; 

And Mincio rifing flowly from his bed : 

And laft Timavus, that with eager force 

F rom nine wide mouths comes gufhing to its courfe. 

« « * 

. 

‘ His Larius is doubtlefs an imitation of Virgil’s 
Benacus. . . .. . 

* * * r • 

» ■ — Umbrosa vejlit qua littus OlivA 

Larius , et dulci mentitur Nerea fluftu. Del Bel. Get, 

The Larius here with groves of olives crown’d. 

An ocean of frefh water fpreads around. 

• . * * 

I faw at Verona the famous amphitheatre, that 
with a few modern reparations has all the feats en- 
tire. There is fomething very noble in it,though the 
high wall and corridors that went round it are al- 
moft entirely iruined, and the area is quite filled up 

. - to 
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to the lower feat, which was formerly deep enough 
to let the fpe&ators fee in fafety the combats of 
the wild hearts and gladiators. Since I have Clau- 
dian before me, I cannot forbear fetting down the 
beautiful defcription he has made of a wild heart 
newly brought from the woods, and making its 
firrt appearance in a full amphitheatre.. 

Ut fera qua nuper monies amiftt avitos , 

Altorumque exul nemorum 9 damnatur arena 
Muneribusj commota ruit vir murmure contra • 
Hortatur 9 nixufque genu venabula tendit ; 

Ilia pavit flrepitusj cuneojque erefia Theatri - 
Defpicit 9 et tanti miratur ftbila vulgi . InRuf. lib. ii. 

So nifties on his foe the grifly bear,. 

That banifti’d from the hills and bruftiy brakes,. 
His old hereditary haunts forfakes. 

Condemn’d the cruel rabble to delight. 

His angry keeper goads him to the fight. 

Bent on his knee,, the favage glares around. 

Scar’d with the mighty crowd’s promifcuous found;: 
Then rearing on his hinder paws retires. 

And the vaft hiding multitude admires.. 

There are feme other antiquities in Verona, off 
which the principal is the ruin of a triumphal arch 
erefted to Flaminius, where one fees old Doric 
pillars without any pedeftal or bafis,. as Vitruvius 
has defcribed them.. I have not yet feen any gar- 
dens in Italy worth taking notice of. The Italians, 
fall as far ftiort of the French in this particular,, 
as they excel them in their palaces. It muft how- 
ever be faid,. to the honour of the Italians, that: 
the French took from them the firrt plans of their 
gardens, as well of their water-works j, fo that 
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their furpafling of them at prefent is to be attribut- 
ed rather to the greatnefs of their riches, than the 
excellence of their tafte* I faw the terrace-gar- 
den of Verona, that travellers generally mention. 
Among the churches ofVerona, that of St. George 
• is the hartdfomeft : Its chief ornament is the mar- 
tyrdom of the faint, done by Paul Veronefe ; as 
there are many other piflures about the town by 
the fame hand. A ftrariger is always fhewn the 
tomb of pope Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 
I faw in the fame church a monument erefied by 
the public to one of their Bifhops : Theinfcripti- 
on fays, that there was between him and his ma- 
ker, Sutnma NeceJfttudo x Summa Similitudo . The 
Italian epitaphs are often more extravagant than 
thofe of other countries, as the nation is more 
given to compliment and hyperbole. From Vero- 
na to Padua we travelled through a very pleafant 
country : It is planted thick with rows of white 
mulberry-trees, that furnifh food for great quan- 
tities of filk-worms with their leaves, as the fwine 
and poultry confume the fruit. The trees them- 
felves ferve at the fame time, as fo many flays for 
their vines, which hang all along like garlands from 
tree to tree. Between the feveral ranges lie fields 
of corn, which in thefe warm countries ripens 
much better among the mulberry fhades, than if 
it were expofed to the open (iin. This was one 
reafon why the inhabitants of this country, when 
I parted through it, were extremely apprehenfive 
of feeing Lombardy the feat of war, which muft 
have made miferable havock among their planta- 
tions ; for it is not here as in the corn fields of 
Flanders, where the whole produ£t of the place 
rifes from year to year. We arrived fo late at 
Vicenza, that we had not time to take a full fight 

of 
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of the place. The next day brought us to Padua. 
St. Anthony, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, is the great faint to whom they here pay 
their devotions. He lies buried in the church that 
.is dedicated to him at prefent, though it was for- 
merly confecrated to the bleffed Virgin. It is ex- 
tremely magnificent, and very richly adorned. 
There are narrow clifts in the monument that 
ftands over him, where good catholics rub their 
beads, and fmell his bones, which they fay have 
in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
ple&ic balfam ; and what would make one fuf- 
peCt that they rub the marble with it, it is obser- 
ved that the (cent is ftronger in the morning than 
at night. There are abundance of infcriptions and 
pifitures hung up by his votaries in Several parts 
of the church : For it is the way of thofe that are 
in Signal danger to implore . his aid, and if they 
come off fafe they call their deliverance a miracle, 
and perhaps hang up the picture or defcription of 
it in the church.. This cuftom fpoils the beauty 
of feveral Roman catholic churches,, and often 
covers the walls with wretched daubings, imper- 
tinent infcriptions, hands, legs, .and arms of wax,, 
with a thousand idle offerings of the fame nature. 

They fell at Padua the life of Anthony, which 
is read with great devotion; the moll remarkable 
part of. it is his difcourfe to an affembly of fifh., 
.As the audience and fermon are both very extra- 
ordinary, I will fet down the whole paffage at, 
length. 

Non curando gli Heretici il fuo pari are, egli ft come 
era alia riva del mare 9 dove Jbocca il finme Marce- 
thia 9 chi amo da parte di Dio li pefci 9 che veniffero d 
fentir la fua fanta parola . Et ecco che di fubito fopra 
l y deque nuotando gran molt it udine di varii>& diver ft 
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pefci y e del mare y e del fume y ft unirono tutti y fecondo 
le Jpecie loro, e con bell or dine y quafi che di ragion ca- 
pacijlati f offer o y aitenti , e cheti con gratiofo jpettaco - 
to s y accommodaro per fentir la parola di Dio . Cio 

ve duto il fanto entro al cuor fuo di dolcezza JlillandoJiy 
& per altre tanta maraviglia inarcando le ciglia, della 
obedientia di quejie irragionevoli creature cost cominctb 
loro a parlare. Se bene in tutto le cofe create ( cari y 
& amati pefci) ft fcuopere la potenza, & providenza 
infinita di Dio y como nel Cielo y nel Sole , nella Luna y 
nelle Stelle y in quejio mondo inferiore y nel huomo y e 
nelle altre creature perfette, nondimeno in V oi particu- 
lar merit e lampeggia e rifplende la bonta della maejld 
divina ; per che fe bene ftete chiamati Re t till y mezzi 
fra pietre, e bruti , confinati nelli profondi abifft delie 
ondeggiante acque: agitati fempre da flutti : mofft fern- 
pre daprocelle : fordi aP udire y mutoli al parlare , & 
horridi al vedere ; con tutto cio in Voi maravigliofa - 
mente ft fcorge la Divina grandezza\ e da voi ft cava - 
no la maggiori mijlerii della bonta di Dio y ne mai ft 
parladi voi nella ScritturaSacra y chenonvi ftaafcojlo 
quale he profondo Sacramento ; Credete voi y ehe ft a 
fetiza grandifftmo miflerio y che il primo dono fat - 
to dalP omnipotent e Iddio alP huomo foffe di voi 
Pefchi ? Credete voi che non fta mijlerio in quejio y che 
di tutte le creature , e di tutti gP animali fi fienfatti 
facrificii y eccetto y che di voi Pefci ? Credete y che non 
. vi fta quale he fecreto in quejio y che Chrijio no fir o fal- 
vatore dalP agnelo paj quale in poi y f compiaque tanto 
del cibo di voi pefci ? Credete y che fta d cafo quejio , 
che dovendo il Redentor del mondo y pagar y come huo- 
mo y ilcenfn d Cejare la voleffe trovare nella bocca di 
unpefee ? Tutti , tutti jono mijleri e Sacr ament i : per- 
cio fete par ticolar mente obligati a lodare ilvofroCre - 
atore : amati pefci di Dio havete ricevutoP effere y la 
Vita, il moto y e*l fenfo * y perfanza vi ha dato il liqur- 

do 
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do clemento dell y Acqua , fecondo ehe alia vofra natu - 
rale inclinatione conviene : ivi ha fati amplifimi aU 
berghi fanze , caverne , grotte , e fecreti luogi & voi pi& 
che file Regie , £ Palazziy cari y e grati ; Of 

propria fede havete P acqua y elemento diafano y tranf- 
parente y e fempre lucido quaft crifalhy e verro ; Of 
dalle piu bajfe e profonde vojlre fanze fcorgete cio 
eke fopra acqua o ft fa y o nuota ; havete gli occhi qua - 
ft di Lincey o di Argo y Of da caufa non errante gui- 
datiy feguite cio che vi giova 9 £5? aggrada ; Of fuggi - 
te cio che vt nuoce f havete natural defto di confervar - 
vi fecondo le fpetie vofreyfafe y opr ate £5? camitiate 
ove natura vi dctta Jenza contrafro alamo ; tie algor 
d y invernoy ne calor di fate vi ojfendey b nuoce : ftaft 
per ferenOy b turbato il cielo y che alii vofri hutnidi 
alter ghi ne fruttOy ne danno apporta ; Jtaft pure ab- 
bondevole de fuoi teforiy b fcarfa de fuo frutti la ter- 
ra 9 che a voi nulla gi ova ; piova % tuoniy faette, lam - 
paggiy c fubijfi il mondoy che avoi cid poco importa • 
ver deggi prinavera y fcaldi la fate fruttifchi P Au- 
turvnoy Of afideri li inverno , quefo non vi rileva pun~ 
to : ' ne trappajfar deP hore 9 n} correr de giorniy ?i$ 
volar demefty n? fuggi r d y anni , nt mu tar de tempi , 
nB cangiar de flagioni vi dan penftero alcuno ma fem- 
pre ftcuray Of tranquilla vita liatamcnte vivere : O 
quanto , 0 quanto grande la Maefddi Dio in voi ft 
fcuopre f O quanto mirabile la potenza fua ; O quan- 
to fupenday Of maravigliofa fa fua providenza ; pot 
che fra tutte le creature delP univerfo voi folo non 
fetitifi il diluvio uni v erf ale delP acque ; ne provafi 
i danniy che egli face al mondo ; e tutto quefo cK io 
ho detto dovrebbe muovervi a lodar Dio 9 d ringrati - 
are fua divina maefd di tante e cof fngolari bene - 
ficiiy che vi ha fattl ; di tante gratie y che vi ha con- 
fer it e ; ai t anti favor iy di che vi ha fatti degna ; 
per tanhy fe non potete fnodar la lingua d ringratiar 

il 
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il vofro Benefattore , & non fapete con parole ejpri - 
mer le fue lodi y fatele fegtio dt riverenza almeno j 
chinatevi al fuo nome ; mojlrate nell modo che potete 
fembiante di gratitudine ; rendetevi benevoli alia bon - 
td fua y in quel miglior modo che potete y 0 japete y 
non ft ate fconofcenti de fuoi beneficii y & non fate in- 
grati de fuoi favor i . A quefo dire y 0 maraviglia 
grande y come ft quelli pefci havejfero havuto humano 
intelletto y e difcorfo y con gefi diprofonda Humilta , 
con riverenti Jembianti di religione y chinarono la tefa y 
blandiro co'l corpo y quaf approvatido cib che detto 

have a il benedetto padre St. Antonio. • 

* _ - * # • 

‘ When the heretics would not regard his 
1 preaching, he betook himfeif to the fea-fliore, 
.? where the river Marecchia difembogues itfelf 

* into the Adriatic. He here called the fifh toge- 
1 ther in the name of God, that they might hear 
c his holy word. The fifh came fwimming to-* 
€ wards him in fuch vaft (hoals, both from the 

* fea and from the river, that the furface of the 
€ water was quite covered with their multitudes.. 

* They quickly ranged themfelves, according to 

* their feveral fpecies, into a very beautiful con- 
c gregation, and, like fo many rational creatures,. 
c presented themfelves before him to hear the 
1 word of God. St. Antonio was fo ftruck with 

* the miraculous obedience and fubmiflion of thefe 

V % * * 

* poor animals, that he found a fecret fweetnefs- 

* diftilling upon his foul, and at laft addreffed. 

* himfeif to them in the following words. 

c Although the infinite power and providence of 

* God (my dearly beloved fifh) difcovers itfelf in 
all the works of his creation, as in theheavens, 

* in the fun, in the moon, apd in the liars, in 
« this lower world, in man, and in other perfeft 

* creatures ; neverthelefs the goodnefs of the di* 

* vine 
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€ vine majeftyfhines out in you more eminently, 

* and appears after a more particular manner, 

€ than in any other created beings. Fornotwith- 

* {landing you are comprehended under the name 
*■ of Reptiles, partaking of a middle nature be- 
( tween ftones and beafts, and imprifoned in the 
i deep abyfs of waters ; notwithftanding you are 
‘ toft among billows, thrown up and down by 
4 tempefts, deaf to hearing, dumb to fpeech, 

* and terrible to behold : notwithftanding, I fay, 

4 thefe natural difadvantages, the divine greatnefs 

* {hows itfelf in you after a very wonderful man- 

i ner. In you are feen the mighty myfteriesof * 
i an infinite goodnefs. The holy fcripture has 
‘ always made ufe of you, as the types and fha- 
i dows of fome profound facrament. 

* Do you think that, without a myftery, the 
4 firft prefent that God almighty made to man, 
c was of you, O ye fifties ? do you think that, 

4 without a myftery, among all creatures andani- 
4 mals which were appointed for facrifices, you on- 
4 ly were excepted, O ye fifties ? do you think 
4 there was nothing meant by our Saviour Chrift, 

4 that next to the pafchal lamb he took fo much 

* pleafure in the food of you, O ye fifties ? do 
4 you think it was by mere chance, that, when, 

4 the Redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute 
4 to Caefar, he thought fit to find it in the mouth 
4 of a fifh ? Thefe are all of them fo many my- 
‘ fteries and facraments, that oblige you in a more 
4 particular manner to the praifesof your Creator, 

4 It is from God, my beloved fifli, that you have 
4 received being, life, motion, and fenfe. It is 

* he that has given you,, in compliance with your 

* natural inclinations, the whole world of waters 
4 for your habitation. It is he that has furniflied 

4 it 
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* it with lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottoes, 
4 and fuch magnificent retirements as are not to be 
4 met with in the feats of Kings, or in the palaces 

* of Princes. You have the water for your dwell- 

* ing, a clear tranfparent element, brighter than. 

* cryftal ; you can fee from its deepeft bottom. 
4 every thing that paffes -on its furface ; you have 
‘ the eyes of a Lynx, or of an Argus;, you are 
4 guided by a fecret and unerring principle,, 
‘ delighting in every thing that may be be-r 
*- neficial to you, and avoiding every thing that 
4 may be hurtful ; you are carried on by a hid— 
4 den inftindt to preferve yourfelves, and to pro— 

* .pagate your fpecies ; you obey,, in all your ac- 
< tions, works and motions, the di 9:ates and fug- 
*< geftionsof nature, without the leaftrepugnan- 

* cy or contradiction.. 

* The colds of winter,, and the heats of fum- 

* mer, are equally incapable of molefting you. A 
« ferene or a clouded fky are indifferent to you. . 
*' Let the earth abound in fruits,, or be curfed with 

* fcarcity,. it has no influence on your welfare. 

* You live fecure in rains and thunders, light- 
4 nings and earthquakes ; you have no concern in 

* the bloffoms of' fpring, or in the gtowings of 
4 fummer, in the fruits of autumn, or in the frofts 

* of winter. You are not folicitous about hours 
*' or days, months or years ; the variablenefs of 
4 ' the weather, or the change of- feafons. 

‘ Ih what dreadful majefty, in what wonder- 
*' ful power, in what amazing providence, : did 

* God' Almighty diftinguifh you among all the 
*• fpecies of creatures that perifhed in the univer- 
4 fal deluge ! You only were infenfibte of' the 
4 mifchief that had laid wafte the whole world. 

■> c AM 
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4 All this, as I have already told you, ought to 
4 infpire you with gratitude and praife towards the 
4 divine majefty, that has done fo great things for 
4 you, granted you fuch particular graces and 
4 privileges, and heaped upon you fo many dif- 
4 tinguilhing favours. And fince for all this you 
4 cannot employ your tongues in the praifes of 
4 your benefactor, and are not provided with 
4 words to exprefs your gratitude ; make at lealt 
4 feme fign of reverence ; bow yourfelves at his 
4 name ; give fome (how of gratitude, according 
4 to the belt of your capacities ; exprefs your 
4 thanks in the mod becoming manner that you 
4 are able, and be not unmindful of all the bene- 
4 fits he has bellowed upon you. 

4 He had no fooner done fpeaking, but, be- 
4 hold a miracle ! The fifti, as though they had 
4 been endued with reafon, bowed down their 
4 heads with all the marks of a profound humility 
4 and devotion, moving their bodies up and down 
4 with a kind of fondnefs, as approving what had 
4 been fpoken by the blefled father, St. Antonio. 
4 The legend adds, that after many heretics, who 
4 were prefent at the miracle, had been convert- 
4 ed by it, the faint gave his benedi&ion to the 
4 fifh, and difmiffed them.’ 

Several other the like {lories of St. Anthony 
are reprefented about his monument in a very fine 
Baffo Relievo. 

I could not forbear fetting down the titles given 
to St. Anthony in one of the tables that hangs up 
to him, as a token of gratitude from a poor pea- 
fant, who fancied the faint had faved him from 
breaking his neck. 
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SacratiJJimi puftonis Bethlehemitici 
Lilio candidiori Delicto , 

Serapkidum foil fulgidijJimo > 

CelJijjimQ facra fapientia tholo r 
Prodigiorum p at rat or i potentiJfimo r 
Mortis^ Erronify Calami tatis, Lepra , Damonis y 
Di fpenf atari y carreHori x liber atari, cur atari yfugatori , 
SanffOy fapientiy pio , potently tremendo , 
ALgrotorum fc? N aufr agantium Salvatori 
PrafentiJpmOy tutijfimo 

Membrorum rejlitutori , vimulorum confrafloriy 
Rerum per dit drum Invent or i Jlupendo y 
Periculorum omnium profligatori 
Magnoy Mirabiliy 
Ter San Ho 
Antonio Padua no, 

matrent 

* 


Pientijpmo pojl Deum eiufque Virgineam 
Prate Claris Sof pit atari fuo y &c. 

• r j • * * 


To the thrice holy Anthony of Padua, delight 
(whiter than the lily) of the moll holy child of 
Bethlehem ,brighted fon of the feraphs,highed roof 
of facred wifdom, moll powerful worker of mi- 
racles, holy difpenfer of death, wife corrector of 
error,, pious deliverer from calamity, powerful 
curer of leprofy, tremendous driver-away of 
devils, mod ready and mod trudy preserver of the 
fick and fhip-wrecked, redorer of limbs, breaker 
of bonds, dupendous difcoverer of lod things,, 
great and wonderful defender from all dangers, his 
mod pious (next to God and his virgin mother) 
protestor and fafe-guard, ErV. 

The cudom of hanging up limbs in wax, as well 
as piftures,iscertainly derived from the old heathens 
who ufed, upon their recovery, to make an offering 
in wood, metal or clay, of the part that had been 
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affliCted with a didemper,to the deity that delivered 
them. I have feen, I believe, every limb of a hu- 
man body figured in iron or clay, which were for- 
merly made on this occafion, among the feveral 
collections of antiquities that have been fhewn me 
in Italy. The church of St.' Judina, defigned by 
Palladio, is the mod handfome, luminous, difen- 
cumbered building in the infide that I have ever 
feen, and is edeemed by many artids one of the 
fined works in Italy. The long nef confids of a 
row of five cupolas ; the crofsone has on each fide 
a fingle cupola deeper and broader than the others. 
The martyrdom of St. Judina hangsover the altar, 
and is a piece of Paul Veronefe. In the great town- 
hall of Padua dands a done fuperfcribed Lapis Vi- 
tuperii. Any debtor that will fwear himfelf not 
worth five pound, and is fet by the bailiffs thrice 
with his bare buttocks on this done in a full hall, 
clears himfelf of any farther profecution from his 
creditors ; but this is a punifhment that no body 
has fubmitted to thefe four-and-twenty years. The 
univerfity of Padua is of late much more regular 
thanit was formerly, though it is not yet fafe walk- 
ing the dreets after fun-fet. There is at Padua a 
manufacture of cloth, which has brought very 
great revenues into the republic. At prefent ,the 
Englifh have not only gained upon the Venetians 
in the Levant, which ufed chiefly to be fupplied 
from this manufacture, but have great quantities 
of their cloth in Venice itfelf ; few of the nobility 
wearing any other fort, notwithdanding the ma- 
gidrate of the pomps is obliged by his office to fee 
that no body wears the cloth of a foreign country. 
Our merchants indeed are forced to make ufe of 
fome artifice to get thefe prohibited goods into 
port. What they here Ihow for the afhes of Livy 

and 
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and Atenor is disregarded by the bell of their own 
antiquaries. 

The pretended tomb of Antenor put me in mind 
of the latter part of Virgil’s defcription > which 
gives us the original of Padua* 


Antenor potuit mediis elapfus Achivis 
Jllyrtcos penetrare ftnus, atque intima tutus 
Regna Liburnorum x & fontem fuperare Timavi : 
Unde per ora novem vajlo cum murmur e montis 
It mare prar upturn, £*? pelago premit arva fonanti ; 
Hie tamen tile urbem Patavi , fedefque locavit 
Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit , armaque fixit 
Trot a : nunc placidd compojlus pace quiefeit . 

Mn. i. v. 246. 


Antenor, from the midft of Grecian hofts* 

Could pafs fecure,. and pierce th’ Illyrian coaffs.; 
Where rolling down the fteep Timavus raves. 
And through nine channels difembogues his waves. 
At length he founded Padua’s happy feat. 

And gave his Trojans a fecure retreat; (names-: 
There fix’d their arms, and there renew’d their 
And there in quiet lies. Dryden. 


From Padua I went down the river Brent in 
the ordinary ferry, which brought me in a day’s 
time to Venice, 
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H AVING often heard Venice reprefented as 
one of the moft defenfible cities in the world, 
I took care to inform myfelf of the particulars in 
which its ftrength confifts. And thefe I find are 
chiefly owing to its advantageous fituation ; for 
it has neither rocks nor fortifications near it, and 
yet is, perhaps, the moft impregnable Town in 
Europe. It (lands at leaft four miles from any part 
of the Terra firma ; nor are the (hallows that lie 
about it ever frozen hard enough to bring over an 
army from the land fide ; the conftant flux and 
reflux of the fea, or the natural mildnefs of the 
climate, hindering the ice from gathering to any 
thicknefs ; which is an advantage the Hollanders 
want, when they have laid all their country under 
water. On the fide that is expofed to the Adriatic, 
the entrance is fo difficult to hit, that they have 
marked it out with feveral flakes driven into the 

g round, which they would not fail tocut upon the 
rft approach of an enemy’s fleet. For this reafbn 
they have not fortified the little iflands,that lie at the 
entrance, to thebeft advantage, which might other- 
wife very eafily command all the paffes that lead to 
the city from the Adriatic. Nor could an ordinary 
fleet with bomb- veffels, hope to fucceed againft a 
place that has always in its arfenal a confiderable 
number of gallies and men of war ready to put to 

fea 
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fea on a very fhort warning. If we could there- . 
fore fuppofe them blocked up on all fides, by a 
power too ftrong for them, both by fea and land, 
they would be able to defend themfelves againft 
every thing but famine ; and this would not be a 
little mitigated by the great quantities of fiffi that 
their feas abound with, and that may be taken up 
in the midft of their very flreets ; whichisfucha 
natural magazine as few other places can boaft of. 

Our voyage-writers will needs have this city in 
great danger of being left, within an age or two, 
on the T err a frma\ and reprefent it in fuch a man- 
ner, as if the fea was infenfibly fhrinking from it, 
and retiring into its channel. I afkedfeveral, and 
among- the reft father Coronelli, the Hate s geo- 
grapher of the truth of this particular, and they 
all affured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, 
though the great heaps of dirt it brings along with 
it are apt to choak up the {hallows ; but that they 
are in no danger of lofing the benefit of their fi- 
tuation, fo long as they are at the charge of re- 
moving thefe banks of mud and fand. One may 
fee abundance of them above the furface of the 
water, fcattered up and down like fo many little 
iflands, when the tide is low ; and they are thefe 
that make the entrance for {hips difficult to fuch 
as are not ufed to them ; for the deep canals run 
between them, which the Venetians are at a great 

expence to keep free and open.. 

This city {lands very convenient for commerce. 
It has feveral navigable rivers that run up into the 
body of Italy, by which they might fupply a great 
many countries with filh and other commodities ; 
not to mention their opportunities for the Levant, 
and each fide of the Adriatic. But notwithftanding 

thefe conveniencies, their trade is far from being 

in 
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in a flourifhing condition for many reafons. The 
duties are great that are laid on merchandifes. 
Their nobles think it below their quality to en- 
gage in traffic. Their merchants who are grown 
rich, and able to manage great dealings, buy their 
nobility, and generally give over trade. Their 
manufactures of cloth, glafs, and filk, formerly 
the beft in Europe, are now excelled by thofe of 
other countries. They are tenacious of old laws 
■ and cuftoms to their great prejudice, whereas a 
trading nation mull be {till for new changes and 
expedients, as different jun&ures and emergencies 
arife. The {late is at prefent very fenfible of this 
decay in their trade, and, as a noble Venetian, 
who is ftilla merchant, told me, they will fpeedily 
find out fome method to redrefs it ; poflibly by 
making a free port, for they look with an evil eye 
upon Leghorn, which draws to it mod of the vef- 
fels bound for Italy. They have hitherto been fo 
negligent in this particular, that many think the 
great Duke’s gold has had no fmall influence in 
their councils. 

Venice hasfeveral particulars, which are not to 
be found in other cities, and is therefore very enter- 
taining to a traveller. It looks at a diflance, like 
a great town half floated by a deluge. There are 
canals every where eroding it, fo that one may go 
to mod houfes either by land or water. This is 
a very great convenience to the inhabitants ; for a 
Gondola with twooarsat Venice, is as magnificent 
as a coach and fix horfes with a 1 >rge equipage, 
in another country ; befides that it makes all other 
carnages extremely cheap. The llreets are gene- 
rally .paved with brick or freeflone, and always 
kept very neat ; for there is no carriage, not fo 
much as a chair, thatpafles through them. There 
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is an innumerable multitude of very handfome 
bridges, all of a (ingle arch, and without any fence 
on either fide, which would be a great inconveni- 
ence to a city lefs fober rhan Venice. One would 
indeed wonder that drinking is fo little in vogue 
among the Venetians, who are in a moift air and 
a moderate climate, and have no fuch diverfions 
as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, and the 
like exerciles to employ them without doors. But 
as the nobles are not to converfe too much w ith 
llrangers, they are in no danger of learning it ; 
and they are generally too dilfr uftfulof one another 
for the freedoms that are ufed in fuch kind of con- 
versations. There are many noble palaces in Venice. 
Their furniture is net commcnly very rich, if we 
except the pictures, which are here in greater plen- 
ty than any other place in Europe, from the hands 
of the bed maders of the Lombard fchool ; as 
Titian, Paul Veronefe, andTintoret. Thelallof 
thefe is in greater edeem at Venice than in other 
parts of Italy. The rooms are generally hung 
with gilt leather, which they cover on extraordi- 
nary occafions with Tapedrv, and hangings of 
greater value. The flooring is a kind of red 
plaider made of brick ground to powder, and after- 
wards worked into mortar. It is rubbed with oil, 
and makes a Smooth, fhining, and beautiful furface. 
Thefe particularities are chiefly owing to the moi- 
fture of the air, which would have an ill effeft on 
other kinds of furniture, as it (hows itfelf too vi- 
fibly iii many cf their fined pi&ures. Though the 
Venetians are cxrremely jealous of any great fame 
or merit in a living member of their common- 
wealth, they fctvtr fail of giving a man his due 
praifes, w'hen they are in no danger of differing 
from his ambition. For this reafon, though there 
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are a great many monuments ere&ed to fuch as 
have been benefa&ors to the xepublic, they are 
generally put up after their deaths. Among the 
many elogiums thataregiven to the Doge, Pifauro, 
who had been ambaflador in England, his epitaph, 
fa y s , /w A tig liaJacobiRcg is obi turn mira calliditate cela - 
turn mira Jagacitaterimatus prifcam benevolent iam fir - 
mavit. i In~England, having with wonderful faga- 
c city difcovered the death of King James, which 
c was kept fecret with wonderful art, he confirmed 
6 the ancient friendfhip.’ 'The particular palaces* 
churches, and piftures of Venice, are enumerated 
in feveral little books that may be bought on the 
place, and have been faithfully transcribed by many 
voyage- writers. When I was at Venice* they 
were putting out very curious (lamps of the feveral 
edifices which are mod famous for their beauty or 
magnificence. The Ar fenal of Venice is an ifland of 
about three miles round. It contains all the ftorcs 
and provifions for war, that are not a£tually em- 
ployed. There are docks for their gallies and 
men of war, mod of them full, as well as work- 
houfes for all land and naval preparations. That 
part of it, where the arms are laid, makes a great 
fhew, and was indeed very extraordinary about a 
.hundred years ago ; but at prefent a great part of 
its furniture is grown ufelefs. There feem to be 
almod as many fuits of armour as there are guns. 
The fwords are old fafliioned and unwieldy in a 
very great number, and the fire-arms fitted with 
locks of little convenience in comparifon of thofe 
that are now in ufe. The Venetians pretend they 
could fet out, in cafe of great neceflity, thirty 
men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten galeafles, 
though I cannot conceive how theycou’d man a fleet 
of half the number. It was certainly a mighty 
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error in this ftate to effe& fo many conquefts on 
the Terra firms, which has only ferved to raifethe 
jealoufy of the chriflian Princes, and about three 
hundred years ago had like to have ended in the 
utter extirpation of the commonwealth ; whereas, 
had they applied themfelves, with the fame politics 
and induftry, to the increafe of their flrength by 
fea, they might perhaps have had all the iflandsof 
the Archipelago in their hands, and, by confequence 
the greateft fleet, and the mod: fe tmen of any other 
{late in Europe. Befides, that this would have 
given no jealoufy to the Princes their neighbours, 
who would have enjoyed their own dominions in 
peace, and have been very well contented to have 
feen fo flrong a bulwark again!! all the forces and 
invafions of the Ottoman empire. 

This republic has been much more powerful 
than it is at prefent, as it is ftill likelier to fink than 
increafe in its dominions. It is not impoflible but 
the Spaniard may, fome time or other, demand of 
them Creme, Brefcia, and Bergame, which have 
been torn from the Milanefe ; and in cafe a w'ar 
fhould arife upon it, and the Venetians lofe a Angle 
battle, they might be beaten off the continent in 
a Angle fummtr, for their fortifications are very 
inconfiderable. On the other fide the Venetians an? 
in continual apprehcnfions from the Turk, who will 
certainly endeavour at the recovery of the Morea, 
as foon as the Ottoman empire has recruited a little 
of its ancient flrength. They are very fcnftble that _ 
they had better have pufhed their conquerts on the 
other fide of the Adriatic into Albania ; for then 
their territories would have lain together, and have 
been nearer the fountain-head to have received fuc- 
couis on occafion; but the Venetians are under ar- 
ticles with the Emperor, to refign into his hands 
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whatever they conquer of the Turkifh dominions, 
that has been formerlydifmembered from the empire. 
And having already very much diflatisfy’d him in 
the Frioul and Dalmatia, they dare not think of 
exafperating him further. The Pope difputes with 
them their pretenfions to the Polefin, as the Duke 
of Savoy lays an equal claim to the kingdom of 
Cyprus. ’Tis furprifing to confider with what heats 
thefe two powers have contorted their title to a 
kingdom that is in the hands of the Turk. 

Among all thefe difficulties the republic will 
ftill maintain itfclf, if policy can prevail over 
force ; for it is certain the Venetian fenate is one of 
the wifeft councils in the world, though at the fame 
time, if we believe the reports of feveral that have 
been well verfed in their conftitution, a great part 
of their politics is founded on maxims, # which others 
do rot think confident with their honour to put in 
pra&ice. The prefervation of the republic is that 
to which all other confiderations fubmit. To en- 
courage idlenefs and luxury in the nobility , to 
cherifh ignorance and licentioufnefs in the clergy, 
to keep alive a continual fa&ion in the common 
people, to connive at the vicioufnefs and debauchery 
of convents, to breed diflenfions among the nobles 
of the Terra firma, to treat a brave man with 
fcorn and infamy, in fhort to flick at nothing for 
the publick intereft, are reprefented as the refined 
parts of the Venetian wifdom. 

Among all the inftances of their politics, there 
is none more admirable than the great fecrecy that 
reigns in their public councils. The fenate is 
generally as numerous as our houfe of commons, 
if we only reckon the fitting members, and yet 
carries its refolurions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known ’till they difcover themfelves in the 
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execution. It is not many years fince they had 
before them a great debate concerning the punifli- 
ment of one of their admirals, which laded a 
month together, and concluded in his condemna- 
tion ; yet was there none of his friends, nor of 
thofe who had engaged warmly in his defence, 
that gave him the lead intimation of what was paff- 
ing againfthim, until he was a&ually feized, and 
in the hands of juftice. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at 
lead to the ele&ors of the empire, and but one 
degree below Kings ; for which reafon they feldom 
travel into foreign countries, where they mud 
undergo the mortification of being treated like pri- 
vate gentlemen : Yet it is obferved of them, that 
thev difcharge themfelves with a great deal of dex- 
terity in fuah embaflies and treaties as are laid on 
them by the republic ; for their whole lives are 
employed in intrigues of date, and they naturally 
give themfelves aits of Kings and Princes, of which 
the minifters of other nations are only the repre- 
fentatives. Monfieur Amelot, reckons in his time, 
two thoufa nd five hundred nobles that had voices 
in the great council ; but at prefent, I am told, 
there are not at mod fifteen hundred, rfotwith- 
fianding'the addition of many new families fince 
that time. It is very drange, that with this ad- 
vantage they are not able to keep up their number, 
con ficering that the nobility fpreads equally through 
all the brot! ers, and that fo very few of them are 
dellroyed by the wars of the republic. Whether 
this may he imputed to the luxury or the Venetians, 
or to the ordinary cebbaCV of the younger brothers, 
or to the lad plague which fwept away many of 
then , I know t. They generally thrud the 
fema es of their tamilics into convents, the better 

to 
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to preferve theireftates. This makes the Venetian 
nuns famous for the liberties they allow themfelves. 
They have operas within their ow n w alls, and 
often go out of their bounds to meet their admi- 
rers, or they are very much mfreprefcntcd. They 
have many of them their lovers, that converfc with 
them daily at the grate ; and are very free to admit 
a vifit from a flranger. Thei‘e is indeed one of 
the Cornara’s, that not long ago refufed to fee any 
under the degree of a prince. 

The carnival of Venice is every where talked of. 
The great diverfion of the place at that time, as 
well as on all other high occafions, is mafking. 
The Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to 
give into the follies and entertainments of fuch 
feafons, when aifguifed in a falfe perfonage. They 
are indeed under a neceflity of finding out diver- 
fions that may agree with the nature of the place* 
and make fome amends for the lofs of fcveral 
pleafures which may be met with on the continent. 
Thefe difguifes give occafion to abundance of love- 
adventures; for there is fomething more intriguing 
in the amours of Venice, than in thofe of other 
countries ; and I queftion not but the fecret hif- 
tory of a carnival would make a cohesion of 
very diverting novels. Operas arc another great 
entertainment of this feafon. The poetry of them 
is generally asexquifitely ill, as themufic is good. 
The arguments are often taken from fome cele- 
brated aflion of the ancient Greeks or Romans, 
which fometimes looks ridiculous enough ; for who 
can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans, 
lqueaktng through the mouth of an eunuch, efpe- 
cially when they may choofe a fubjeft out of courts 
where eunuchs are really a£tors ; or reprefent by them 
any of the foft Afiatic nxonarchs ? the opera that 
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was mod in vogue during my flay at Venice, was 
built on the following fubje&. Coefar and Scipio 
are rivals for Cato’s daughter. Csefar’s firfl: words 
bid his foldiers fly, fcr the enemies are upon them: 
Si leva Cafare , c diet a Soldati , A' la fagga, A ’ la 
fcatnpo . The daughter gives the preference to 
Cselar, which is made the occafion of Cato’s death. 
Before he kills himfelf, you fee him withdrawn into 
his library, where, among his books, I obferved 
the titles of Plutarch and Taffo. After a (Port 
foliloquy, he flrikes himfelf with the dagger that 
he holds in his hand; but, being interrupted by ore 
of his friends, he ftabs him for his pains, and by 
the violence of the blow unluckily breaks the dag- 
ger on one of his ribs, fo that he is forced to dif- 
patch himfelf by tearing up his firfl: wound. This 
lafl circumftance puts me in mind of a contrivance 
in the opera of St. Angelo, that wasa£ted at the fame 
time. The King of the play endeavours at a rape; 
but the Poet being refolved to fave his heroine’s 
honour, has fo ordered it, that the King always 
acts wdth a great cafe-knife ftuck in his girdle, 
which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruggle, 
and fo defends herfelf. 

The Italian Poets, befides the celebrated fmooth- 
-nefs of their tongue, have a particular advantage, 
above the writers of other nations, in the diffe- 
rence of their poetical and profe language. There 
are indeed fets of phrafes that in all countries .are 
peculiar to the Poets; but among the Italians there 
are not only fentences, but a multitude of particu 
lar words, that never enter into common difeourfe. 
They have fuch a different turn and polifliing for 
poetical ufe, that they drop feveral of their letters 
and appear in another form, when they come to be 
ang ed in verfe. For this reafon, the Italian opera 
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feldom finks into a poornefs of language, but, 
amidll: all the meannefs and familiarity of the 
thoughts has fomething beautiful and fonorous in 
the expreflion. Without this natural advantage of 
the tongue, their prefent poetry would appear 
wretchedly low and vulgar, notwithflar.ding the 
many drained allegories that arc fo much in ufe 
among the writers of this nation. The Englifh and 
French, who always ufe the fame words in veile 
as in ordinary converfation, are forced to raiie thetr 
language with metaphors and figures, or, by the 
pcmpoufnefs of the w hole phrafe, to wear off any 
littlenefs that appears in the particular parts . that 
compofe it. This makes our blank vcrfe, where 
there is no rhyme to fupport the expreflion, ex- 
tremely difficult to fuch as are not matters in the 
tongue, efpecially when they write on low fub- 
jefls; and it is probably for this reafon that Milton 
has made ufe of fuch frequent tranfpofitions, la- 
tinifms, antiquated words and phrafcs, that he 
might the better deviate from vulgar and ordinary 
expreflions. • 

1 he comedies that I faw at Venice, or indeed in 
any other part of Italy, are very indifferent, and 
more lewd than thofe of other countries. Their Poets 
have no notion of genteel comedy, and fall into the 
moft filthy double meanings imaginable, when they 
have a mind to make their audience merry. There 
is no part generally fo wretched as that of the fine 
gentleman, efpecially when he converfes with his 
miftrcls ; for then the whole dialogue is an infipid 
mixture of pedantry and romance. But it is no 
wonder that the Poets of io jealous and referved a 
nation fail in fuch converfations on the ftage, as 
they have no patterns of in nature. There are four 
{landing characters which enter into every piece 
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that comes on the ftage, the Doflor, Harlequin? 
Pantalone, and Coviello. The Do&or’s chara&er 
comprehends, the whole extent of a pedant, that, 
with a deep voice, and a magifterial air, breaks in 
upon conversion, and drives down all before him: 
Every thing he fays is backed with quotations out 
of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or any other 
author that riles uppermoft, and all anfwers from his 
companions are looked upon as impertinencies or 
interruptions. Harlequin’s part is made up of blun- 
ders and abfurdities : He is to miflake one name 
for another, to fcrget his errands, to ftumble over 
Queens, and to run his head againft every poflthat 
{lands in his way. This is all attended with fome- 
thing fo comical m the voice and geflures, that a 
man, who is fenfible of the folly of the part, can 
hardly forbear being pleafed with it. Pantalone is 
generally an old cully, and Coviello a (harper. 

1 havefeen a tranflation of the Cid a£ted at Bo- 
Ionia, which would never have taken, had they not 
found a place in it for thefe buffoons. All four of 
them appear in malks that are made like the old 
Roman perfonae, as I (hall have occafion toobferve 
in another place. The French and Italians have pro- 
bably derived this cuftom, of fhewingfome of their 
characters in malks, from the Greek and Roman 
theatre. The old Vatican Terence has, at the head 
of every fcene, the figures of all the perfons that 
are concerned in it, with the particular difguifes in 
which they afted ; I remember to>* have feen in 
the Villa Mattheio an antique flatue mafked, which 
was perhaps defigned for Gnaiho in the eunuch; for 
it agrees exactly with the figure he makes in the 
Vatican manufcript. One would wonder indeed how 
fo polite a people as the ancient Romans and Atheni- 
ans (hould.not look on thefe borrowed faces as unna- 
tural- 
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tUTal. They might do very well for a Cyclops^ 
or a fatyr that can have no refemblance in human 
features ; but for a flatterer, a mifer, or the like 
charafiters, which abound in our own fpecies, no- 
thing is more ridiculous than to reprefent their looks 
by a painted vizard. In perfons of this nature the 
turns and motions of the face are often as agree- 
able as any part of the aCtion. Could we fuppofe 
that amalkreprefented ever fo naturally the gene- 
ral humour of a character, it can never fuit with 
the variety of paffions that are incident to every 
Angle perlon in the whole courfe of a play. The 
grimace may be proper on fome occafiors, but is 
too fteady to agree with all. The rabble indeed ate 
generally pleafed at the firft entry of a difguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too when it 
comes on the ftage in a fecond fcene. 

Since l am on this fubjeCf, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a cuftom at Venice, which they tell me 
is particular to the common people of this country, 
of tinging ftanzas out of Taflo. They are fet to a 
pretty folemn tune, and when one begins in any 
part of the Poet, it is odds but he will be anfwered 
by fome body elfe that overhears Kim: So that 
fometimes you have ten cr a dozen in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, taking verfe after verle, 
and running on with the pcem as far as their me- 
mories will carry them. 

On Holy Thurfday, among the fevcral fhows that 
are yearly exhibited, I faw one that is odd enough, - 
and particular to the Venetians. 'There is a fet of 
artifans, who, by the help of feveral poles, which 
they lay acrofs each others (boulders,- build them- 
felves up into a kind of pyramid; fo that you fee a 
pile of men in the air of tour cr five rows riling 
cne above another. The weight is fo equally diftri- 

D 5 bitted. 
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^utcd, that every man is very well able to bear his 
Part of it, the (lories, if I may fo call them, grow- 
ing lefs and lefs as they advance higher and higher* 
A little boy reprefents the point of the pyramid, 
who, after a fhort fpace, leaps off* with a great deal 
of dexterity, into the arms of one that catches him 
at the bottom. In the fame manner the whole 
building falls to pieces. I have been the more par- 
ticular on this, becaufe it explains the following 
verfes of Claudian, which (how that the Venetians 

are not the inventors of this trick. 

* 

Vel qui more avium fefe jaculantur in auras , 
Corporaque adificant , celcri crefcentia ncxu , 

Quorum compojitam puer augmentatus in arcem 
Emicaty et vinclus plant a , vel cruribus barens . 
Pendula librato figit vejligia jaltu . 

Claud, de Pr. & Olyb. Conf. 

Men, pil’d cn men, with a£Hve leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabric to the (kies; 

A fpi ightly youth above the topmofl: row 
Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the (how. 

Though we meet with the Veneti in the old Poets 
the city of Venice is too modern to find a place 
among them. Sannazarius’s epigram is too well 
known to be infertcd. The fame Poet has cele- 
brated this city in two ether places of his poems. 

• Quis Vcneta miracula prefer at urbis , 

Una injiar magni qua fimnl orb is babet ? 

Selva Italum Regina , alt a pulcbcrrima Roma 
JEmulay qua terris , qua dominaris aquis ! 

Tu tibi vel Regrs cives f acis y O Decusy O Lux , 
Aufoniay per quam libera turba fumus y 

Per 
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Per quam Barbaries nobis non imperat , ct Sol 

Exoriens nojlro clarius orbe nitet / Lib. iii.- Eleg. r. 

Venetia (lands with endlefs beauties crown’d. 

And as a world within herfelf is found. 

Hail Queen of Italy ! for years to come 
The mighty rival of immortal Rome ! 

Nations and feas are in thy ftates enroll’d. 

And Kings among thy citizens are told. 

Aufonia’s brighteft ornament ! by thee 
She fits a fov’reign unenflav’d and free ; 

By thee the rude barbarian chas’d away, 

The rifing fun chears with a purer ray 
Our weftern world, and doubly gilds the day. 

Nec Tu fe taper eris y qua feptem ample tier is arces , 
Nec su, qua mediis amula furgis aquis. 

Lib. i’u Eleg. i . 

Thou too (halt fall by time or barb’ious foes, 
Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills inclofe 
And thou, whofe rival tow’rs invade the (kies, 
And, from amidft the waves, with equal glory rife 
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A T Venice I took a bark for Ferrara, and in 
my way thither faw feveral mouths of the 

Po, by which it empties itfelf into the Adriatic. 

• * « » 

— Jghio non alius per pi ngui a cult a 

In mare pur pureum violent ior influit aninis. 

Vug. Georg, iv. v. 372. 

which is true, if underftood only of the rivers of 
Italy. 

Ludan’s defcription of the Po would have been 
very beautiful, had he known when to have given 
over. 

^hioque magis nullum tellus fe folvit in amnem 
Eridanus , fraflafque evolvit in cequora fylvas y 
Hefperiamque exfiaurit a quip : hunc fabula primum 
Pbpulea fluvium ripas umbrajfe corona r 
Cumqiie diem pronum tranfverfo limite ducens 
Site vend it Phaeton flagr anti bus cet.be r a. lor is •; 

Qurgitibu 
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Gurgitibus raptis , penitus tellure perujla y 
Hunc babuijfe pares Pbcebeis ignibus undas. 

Lib. ii. v. 408. 


The Po, that, rufhing with uncommon force, 
O’erfets whole woods in its tumultuous courfe. . 
And, nfing from Hefperia’s watry veins, 

Th’ exhaufted land of all its moifture drains. 

The Po, as fings the fable, firft convey’d 
Its wand’ring current through a poplar (hade: 

For when young Phaeton miftook his way. 

Loft and confounded in the blaze of day, 

This river, with furviving ftreams fupply’d, 
When all the reft of the whole earth were dry’d, 
And nature’s felf lay ready to expire, 

Quench’d the dire flame that fet the world orHfire. 


The Poet’s reflexions follow. 


} i)/ 


S' r .f 


Nec minor hie Nile, ft non per plana jacentis 
JEgypti Libycas Nilus Jlagnaret arenas. 

Non minor bic Iftro, nift quod dum permeat orbeni , 
IJler , cafuros in qualibes cequora fotites V; 

Ac dpi t y Scytbicas exit non folus in undas. 

lb. v. 41 6. 


• ' 4 -*» 
i - 


v> 


Nor would the Nile more watry ftores contain. 
But that he ftagnates on his Lybian plain: 

Nor would the Danube run with greater force, 
But that he gathers in his tedious courfe 
Ten thoufand ftreams, and, fwelling as he flows. 
In Scythian fcas the glut of rivers throws. 


That is, fays Scaliger, the F.ridanus would be big- 
ger than the Nile and Danube, if the Nile ai d Da- 
nube were not bigger than the Eridanus. What 

makes 
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makes the Poet’s remark the more improper, the 
very reafon why the Danube is greater than the 
Po, as he afligns it, is that which really makes the 
Po as great as it is ; for before its fall into the 
gulf, it receives into its channel the raoft confi- 
derable rivers of Piedmont, Milan, and the reft of 
Lombardy. 

From Venice to Ancona the tide comes in very 
fenfibly at its ftated periods, but rifes more or lefs 
in proportion as it advances nearer the head of the 
gulf. Lucan has run out of his way todefcribe the . 
Phenomenon, w hich is indeed very extraordinary to 
thofe who lie out of the neighbourhood of the great 
ocean, and, according to his ufual cuftom, lets his 
pcem ftand flill that he may give way to his own 
refle&ions. 

Quaque jacet littus dubium , quo£ terra fretumque 

V endi cat alter nis vicibu s y cum fiundiior ingens 

Octanus <vel cum refvgis fc fluftibus avfert. 

Ventus ah extremo pelagus fie axe volutet 

Df/lituatque ferens : an ftdere motet fiecundo 

Tethyot unda vagee Lunar thus (ffiuetfioris : 

Flammiger an Titan , ut alcntes baurjat undas 

Erigat Oceanum , ftudufque ad fidera tollat ; 

£)u<rrite quos agitat mundi labor : at mihi temper 

Tu queecunque moves tarn ctebros caufia meatus , 

Ut fuperi voluere, lates. — . * 

, Lib. i. v. 4C9. 

1 « 

Wafh’d with iucceflive feas, the doubtful ftrand ' 
By turns is ocean, and by turns island: 

Whether the winds in diftant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro ; 

Or warning moons their fettled periods keep 
To fwell the billow's, and ferment the deep ; 
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Or the tir’d fun, his vigour to fupply, 

Raifesthe floating mountains to the (ley, - 
And flakes his third within the mighty tide, 

Do you who ftudy nature’s works decide : 

Whild I the dark myfterious caufe admire, 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly 
inquire. 

m 

At Ferrara I met nothing extraordinary. The 
town is very large, but extremely thin of people. 
It has a citadel, and fomethinr like a fortification 
running round it, but fo large that it requires morfe 
foldiers to defend it, than the pope has in his whole 
dominions. The ftreets are as beautiful as uny I 
have feen, in their length breadth, and regularity. 
The Benedictines have the finefl convent of the 
place. They fhewed us in the church Arifto’s mo- 
nument : His epitaph fays he was, Nobilitate Gr - 
fieri s atque Ant mi clarus , in rebus fukheis ad mini fir an- 
dis in regendis populis , in gravifftmis ct jummis Pen - 
tijicio legationibus prudentia , conjilivi eloquentia pr<e- 
JlantiJJimus . i. e. Noble both in birth and mind, 
and moft confpicuous for prudence, counfel, and 
eloquence, in adminiftering the affairs of the pub- 
lic, and difeharging the mod important emfcafiies 
from the Pope. 

I came down a branch of the Po, as far as Alberto, 
within ten miles of Ravenna. All this fpace lies 
miferably uncultivated until you come near Raven- 
na, where the foil is made extremely fruitful, at d 
Ihows what much of the red might be, were there 
hands enough to manage it to the bed advantage. It 
is now on both Tides the road very marfhy, and gene- 
rally overgrown with rufhes which made me fancy 
it was once floated by the fea, that lies within four 
miles of it. Nor could I in the lead doubt it when 

I faw 
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I faw Ravenna, that is now almoft at^the fame dif- 
tance from the Adriatic, though it was formerly the 
mod famous of all the Roman ports. 

One may guefs at it$ ancient fituation from 
Martial’s 

Meliufque Rana gar riant Ravennates. Lib.iii. Epigr. 

Ravenna’s frogs in better mufic croak. 

And the de r cription that Silius Italicus has given 
us of it. 

ghiaque gravt rent 0 limojis fegnttur undi j* 

Lenta paludofce per fci ridunt jiagna Ravenna. Lib. vilii 

Incumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy drokes the thick unwieldy tide. 

Accordingly the old geographers reprefent it as 
fituated among inarflies and (hallows. The place, 
which is fhown for the haven, is on a level with 
the town, and has probably been flopped up by the 
great heaps of dirt that the tea has thrown into it ; 
for all the foil on that fide of Ravenna has been left 
there infenfibly by the tea’s difeharging itfelf upon 
it for fo many ages. The ground mud have been 
formerly much lower, for otherwise the town would 
have lain under water. The remains of the Pha- 
ros that dand about three miles from the fea, and 
two from the town, have their foundations covered 
with earth for fome yards, as they told me, which 
not with danding areupon a level with the fields that 
lie about them, though it is probable they took the 
advantage of a rifing ground fo fet it upon. It was 
a fq.uare tower, of about twelve yards in breadth, 

as. 
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as appears by that part of it which yet remains en- 
tire; fo that its height mud have been very confi- 
derable to have preserved a proportion. It is made 
in the form of theVenetianCampanello, and is pro- 
bably the high tower mentioned by Pliny, Lib. 36. 
cap. 1 2. 

On the fide of the town, where the fea is fup- 
pofed to have laid formerly, there is now a little 
church called the Rotonda. At the entrance of 
it are tw'o (lones, the one with an infcription in 
Gothic chara&ers, that has nothing in it remark- 
able; the other is a fquare piece of marble, that by 
the infcription appears ancient, and by the orna- 
ments about it (hows itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were (hip- 
wrecked, perhaps in the place where now their mo- 
nument (lands. The firft line and a half, that tells 
their names and families in profe, is not legible ; 
the reft run thus ; 

Rani# dontus bos produxit alumnos, 

Libertatis opus contulit una dies. 

Naufraga mors pariter rapuit quos junxerat antc % 

El duplices luflus mors periniqua dedit 

Both with the fame indulgent mafler blefs’d, 

On the lame .day their liberty poflefs’d : 

A fhipwreck flew whom it had join’d before, 

And left their common friends their fun’rals to 

deplore. 

There is a uirnin the third verfe, that we lofe 
by not knowing the circumflances of their (lo- 
ry. It was the Naufraga mors which deflroyed 
them, as it had formerly united them ; what this 

union 
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union was is expreflfed in the preceding verfe, by 
their both having been made free-men on the fame 
day. If therefore we fappofe they had been for- 
merly (hipwrecked with their mafter, and that 
he made them free at the time time, the Epi- 
gram is unriddled. Nor is this interpretation per- 
haps fo forced as it may feem at firft fight, fince 
it was the cuflom of the mailers, a little before 
their death, to give their (laves their freedom, if 
they had defervcd it at their hands ; and it is na- 
tural enough to fuppofe one, involved in a com- 
mon (hipwreck, would give fuch of his (laves their 
liberty, as fhould have the good luck to fave 
themfelves. The chancel of this church is vaulted 
with a fingle (lone of four foot in thicknefs, and 
a hundred and fourteen in circumference. There 
flood, on the outfide of this little cupola, a great 
tomb of Porphyry, and the (latues of the twelve 
apoftles ; but in the war that I.ouis the twelfth 
made on Italy, the tomb was broken in pieces by 
a cannon ball. It was, perhaps, the fame blow 
that made the flaw in the cupola, though the in 
habitants fay it was cracked by thunder, that de- 
ftroyed a fon of one of their Gothic Princes, who 
had taken (belter tinder it, as having been foretold 
what kind of death he was to die. I afked an 
abbot, that was in the church, what was the 
name of this Gothic Prince, who, after a. little re- 
colle&ion, anfwered me, that he could not tell pre- 
cifely, but that he thought it was one Julius Csefar. 
There is a convent of Theatins, where they fhow 
a little window in the church, through which 
the Holy Ghoft is faid to have entered in the (hape 
of a dove, and to have fettled on one of the can- 
didates for the bifhoprick. The dove is repre- 

fented 
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fented in the window, and in feveral places of the 
church, and is in great reputation all over Italy. 
1 fhould not indeed think it impoflible for a pigeon 
to fly in accidentally through the roof, where 
they ftill keep the hole open, and by its fluttering 
over fuch a particular place, to give fo fuperftiticus 
an aflembly an occafion of favouring a competi- 
tor, efpcciaily if he had many friends among the 
electors that would make a politic ufe of fuch an 
accident : But they pretend the miracle has hap- 
pened more than once. Among the pictures of feve- 
ral famous men of their order, there is one with 
this infeription. P. D. Thomas GouldveUus Ep. 
Afi$ Tridno conftlio contra Har eticosy k? in Anglia 
contra Eli j abet h. Fidei Confejfor conjpicuus . The rta- 
tue of Alexander the feventh ftands in the large 
fquare of the town.; it is cart in brafs, and has 
the pofture that is always given the figure of a 
Pope ; an arm extended, and blcfling the people. 
In another fquare ©n a high pillar is fet the fta- 
tue of the blefled Virgin, arrayed like a Queen, 
with a feepter in her hand, and a crown upon 
her head, for having delivered the town from a 
raging peftilence. The cuflom of crowning the 
Holy Virgin is fo much in vogue among the Italians, 
that one often fees in their churches a. little tinfel 
crown, or perhaps a circle of ftars glued to the 
canvas over the head of the figure, which fome- 
times fpoils a good picture. ‘ In the convent of Be- 
nedictines, I faw three huge cherts of marble, with 
no infeription on them that Icould find, though they 
are faid to contain the fifties cf Valenunian. Hono-» 
rius, and his firter Placidia. From Ravenna I 
came to Rimini, having parted the Rubicon by the 
way. This river is not fo very contemptible as it 
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is generally reprefented, and was much increafed 
by the melting of the fnows when Caefar pafled it, 
according to Lucan. 

Fonte cadit modico pnrvifque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon , cum fervida conduit etjlas $ 

Per f ue imas Jerpit voiles, Gallic a cert us 

Limes ab Aufoniis dijierminat arva colonis ; 

Tunc vires preebebat byemt , atque auxeral undos 
Tertia jam gravido pluvialis Cynthia cornu , 

Et madidis Euri refolut# flatibus Alpes. Lib. i. v. 2i 3. 

While fummer lads, the dreams of Rubicon 
From their fpent fource in a fmall current run ; 

Hid in the winding vales they gently glide, 

And Italy from neighb’ring Gaul divide ; 

But now, with winter dorms increas’d, they rofe, 
By watry moons produc’d, and Alpine fnows, 

That melting on the hoary mountains lay. 

And in warm eadern winds dillolv’d away. 

This fiver is now called PifatelJo. 

Rimini has nothing modern to boad of. Its an- 
tiquities are as follow : A marble bridge of five 
arches, built b.y Augudus and Tiberius, for the in- 
feription is ft ill legible, though not rightly tran- 
feribed by Gruter. A triumphal arch raifed by 
Augudus, which makes, a noble gate to the town, 
though part of it is ruined. Thc^ ruins of an am- 
phitheatre. The Suggedum,on which it is faid that 
JuliusCsefar harangued his arm yafter havingpaftTed 
the Rubicon. 1 mud confefs I can by no me^ns look 
on this lad as authentic : It is built of an hewn 
done, like the pedeftal of a pillar, but fomething 
higher than ordinary, and is but jud broad enough 
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for one man to {land upon it. On the contrary, tho 
ancient Suggeftums, as I have often obferved on 
medals, as well as on Conftantine’s arch, were made 
of wood like a little kind ol flage ; for the heads 
of the nails are fometimes reprefented, that are flip, 
pofed to have fattened the boards together. We of. 
ten fee on them the Emperor, and two or three ge- 
neral officers, fometimes fitting, and fometimes 
(landing, as they made fpeeches, op diftributed a 
congiary to the foldiers or people. They were pro- 
bably always ih readinefs* and carried among the 
baggage of the army, whereas this at Rimini mutt 
have been built on the place, and required fome 
time before it could be finifhed. 
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If the observation I have here made is juft, it 
may Serve as a confirmation of the learned Fa- 
bretti’s conjefture on Trajan’s pillar ; who fup- 
pcfes, I think, with a great deal of reafon, that 
the camps, intrenchments, and other works of 

the 
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the fame nature, which are cut out as if they had 
been made of brick or hewn done, were in reality 
only of earth, turf, or the like materials ; for there 
are on the pillar fome of thefe Suggeftums, which are 
figured like thole on medals, with only this diffe- 
rence, that they feem built with brick or free-ftone. 
At twelve miles diftance from Rimini (lands the 
little republic of St. Marino, which I could not 
forbear vifiting, though it lies out of the common 
tour of travellers, and has exceflively bad ways to 
it. I fhall here give a particular account of it, be- 
caufe I know of no body el fe that has done it. 
One may, at lead, have the pleafure of feeing in 
it fomething more fingular than can be found in 
great governments, and from it an idea of Venice 
in its firft beginnings, when it had only a few 
heaps of earth for its dominions, or of Rome it 
felf, when it had as yet covered but one of its (even 
hills. 








THE 


REPUBLIC 


St. MARINO. 


HE town and republic of St. Marino (lands 


cn the top of a very high and craggy moun- 
tain. It is generally hid among the clouds, and 
lay under (now when I faw it, though it 'was 
clear and warm weather in all the country 
about it. There is not a fpring or fountain, that I 
could hear of in the whole dominions but they are 
always well provided with hugecifterns and refer- 
voirs of rain and fnow- water. The wine that 
grows on the fide of the mountain is extraordinary 
good, and I think much better than any 1 met with 
on the cold fide of the Appennines.This puts me in 
mind of their cellars, which havemoft of them a na- 
tural advantage that renders themextremely cool 
in the hotted feafons; for they have generally in the 
Tides of them deep holes that run into the hollows 
of the hill, from whence there confiantly iffues a 
breathing kir.d of vapour, fo very chilling in the 
iummer-time, that a man can fcarce fuffer his hand 
in the wind of it. 


O F 
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This mountain, and a few neighbouring hillocks 
that lie Scattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of thefe dominions. They have, what they 
call,three caftles, three convents, and five churches, 
and reckon about five thoufand fouls in their com- 
munity. The inhabitants, as well as the hiftorians, 
who mention this little republic, give the following 
account of its original. St. Marino was its foun- 
der, a Dalmatian by birth, and by trade a mafon. 
He was employed above thirteen hundred years ago 
in the reparation of Rimini, and, after he had fi- 
niflied his work, retired to this folitary mountain, 
as finding it very proper for the life of a hermit 
which he led in the greateft rigours and aufterities 
of religion. He had not been long here before he 
wrought a reputed miracle, which, joined with his 
extraordinary fan&ity, gained him fo great an 
efteem, that the Princefs of the country made him 
a prefent of the mountain to difpofe of it at his own 
diferetion. His reputation quickly peopled it, and 
gave rife to the republic which calls itfelf after 
his name. So that the commonwealth of Marino 
may boaft at lead of a nobler original than that of 
Rome, the one having been at fiift an Afylum.for 
robbers and murderers, and the other a re fort of 
perfons eminent 1 for their piety and devotion. The 
beft of their churches is dedicated to the faint, and 
holds hisafhes. His ftatue (lands over the high altar 
with the figure of a mountain in its hands, crowned 
with three caftles, which is likewife the arms of 
the commonwealth. They attribute to his protec- 
tion the long duration of their ftate,and look on him 
as the greateft faint next the bleflfed Virgin. I faw 
in theirftatute-booka law againft fuchas fpeakdifre* 
fpe&fully of him, who are to be punifhed in the fame 
manner as thofe who are convi&ed of blafphemy. 

E This 
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This petty republic has now lafted thirteen hun- 
dred years, while all the other ftates of Italy have 
feveral times changed their matters and forms of 
government. Their whole hiftory is comprifed in 
two purchafes, which they made of a neighbouring 
Prince, and in a war in which they aflifted the 
Pope againft a Lord of Rimini. In the year i ioo 
they bought a cattle in the neighbourhood as they 
did another in the year 1170. The papers of the 
conditions are preferved in their archieves, where 
it is very remarkable that the nameof the agent for 
the commonwealth, of the feller, of the notary, 
and the witnefles, are the fame in both the inftru- 
ments, though drawn up at feventy years diftance 
from each other. Nor can it be any miftake in the 
date, becaufe the Popes and Emperors names, with 
the year of their refpe&ive reigns are both punctu- 
ally fet down. About two hundred and ninety years 
after this, they aflifted Pope Pius the fecond againft 
one of the Malftatea’s, who was then Lord of Ri- 
mini; and when they had helped to conquer him, 
received from the Pope, as a reward for their aflif- 
tance, four little cattles. This they reprefent as 
the flourittiing time of the commonwealth, when 
their dominions reached half way up a neighbouring 
hill ; but at prefent they are reduced to their old 
extent. They would probably fell their liberty as 
dear as they could to any that attacked them ; for 
there is but one road by which toclimb up to them, 
and they have a very fevere law againft any of their 
own body that enters the town by another path, 
left any new one ftiould be worn on the fides of 
their mountain. All that are capable of bearing arms 
are exercifed, and ready at a moment’s call. 

The fovereign power of the republic was lodged 
originally in what they call the Arengo, a great 

council 
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council in which every houfe had its reprefentative. 
But becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch 
a multitude of flatefmen, they devolved their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 
The Arengo however is (till called together in cafes 
of extraordinary importance; and if, after due fura- 
mons, any member abfents himfelf,he is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Englifh, which the 
ftatute fays he (hall pay, Sine aliqua diminutione aut 
gratia . /. e . Without any abatement or favour. In 
the ordinary courfe of government, the council of 
fixty (which, notwithftanding the name, confifls 
but of forty perfons)has in its hands the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, and is made uphalf out of the noble 
families, and half out of the Plebeian. They de- 
cide all by balloting, are not admitted until five and 
twenty years old, and choofe the officers of the 
commonwealth. 

Thus far they agree with the great council of 
Venice ; but their power is much more extended; 
for no fentence can fland that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council. Befides, that no fon 
can be admitted into it during the life of his father, 
nor two be in it of the fame family, nor any enter 
but by ele&ion. The chief officers of the com- 
monwealth are the twoCapitaneos, who have fuch a 
power as the oldRoman confuls had, but are chofen 
every fix months. I talked with fome that had been 
Capitaneos fix or feven times, though the office is 
never to be continued to the fame perfons twice 
. fucceflively. The third officer is the commiffary, 
who judges in all civil and criminal matters. But 
becaufe the many alliances, friendfhips, and inter- 
marriages, as well as the perfonals feuds and ani- 
mofities that happen among fo fmall a people, might 
obftrju& the courfe of juftice, if one of their own 
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number had the attribution of it, they have a ways 
a foreigner for this employ, whom they choofe for 
three years, and maintain out of the public ftock. 
He muft be a dodor of law, and a man of known 
integrity. He is joined in commiffion with the Ca- 
pitals, and ads fomething like the recorder of 
London under the lord mayor. The commonwealth 
of Genoa was forced to make ufe of a foreign j udge 
for many years, whilft their republic was torn into 
thedivifionsof Guelphs and Gibelines. The fourth 
man in the ftate is the phyfician,who muft likewife 
be a ftranger, and is maintained by a public falary. 
He is obliged to keep a horfe, to vifit the fick, and 
toinfpe&^all drugs that are imported He muft be 
at leaft thirty five years old, a do£tor of the faculty, 
and eminent for his religion and honefty ; that his 
rafhnefs or ignorance may not unpeople the com- 
monwealth. And that they may not fuffer long un- 
der any bad choice, he is defted only for three 
vears The prefent phyfician is a very under (land- 
ing man, and well read in our countrymen, Harvey 
Willis, Sydenham, &c. He has been continued for 
fome time among them, and they fay the common- 
wealth thrives under his hands. Another Perfon, 
who makes no ordinary figure in the republic, is 
the fchool-mafter. I fcarce met with any m the 
nlace that had not fome tindure of learning. I 
had the perufal of a latin book in Folio, intitled, 

StatutallluftrijJtmaReipubUcaSanftiMartni, printed 

ot Rimini by order of the commonwealth. The 
chapter on the public minifters fays, that when an 
ambaflador is difpatched from the republic to any 
’foreign ftate,he thall be allowed ,out of the treafury, 
to the value of a (billing a day. The people areef- 
teemed very honeft and rigorous in the execution o» 
juftice, and feem to live more happy and contented^ 
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among their rocks and (hows, than others of the 
Italians do in the pleafanteft valleys of the world. 
Nothing indeed can be a greater inflance of the na- 
tural love that mankind has for liberty, and of 
their averfion to arbitrary government, than fuch 
a favage mountain covered with people, and the 
Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame coun- 
try, almoft deftitute of inhabitants. 
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Pefaroj 




PESARO, FANO, SENIGALLIA, 
ANCONA, LORETTO, &c. 


To R O M E. 


ROM Rimini to Loretto the towns of note are 


Pefaro, Fano, Senigallia, and Ancona. Fano 
received ts name from the fane or temple of for- 
tune that flood in it. One may ftill fee the tri- 
umphal arch ere&ed there to Auguftus: It is indeed 
very much defaced by time; but the plan of it, as 
it flood intire with all its inferiptions, is neatly cut 
upon the wall of a neighbouring building. In each 
of thefe towns is a beautiful marble fountain, 
where the water runs continually through feveral 
little fpouts, which looks very refrelhing in thefe 
hot countries, and gives a great coolnefs to the 
air about them. That of Pefaro is handfomely de- 
signed. Ancona is much the mod confiderable of 
thefe towns. It ftands on a promontory, and looks 
more beautiful at a diftance than when you are in it* 
The port was made by Trajan, for which he has a 
triumphal arch erefted to him by the fea-fide. 
The marble of this arch looks very white and frelh, 
as being expofed to the winds and fait fea-vapours, 
that by continually fretting it preferres itfelf from 
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that mouldy colour, which others of the lame ma- 
terials have contracted. Though the Italians and 
voyagewriterscall thefe of Rimini, Fano, and An- 
cona, triumphal arches, there was probably fome 
diftin&ion made among the Romans between fuch 
honorary arches ereCted toEmperors, and thofe that 
were railed to them on account of a vidory, which 
are properly triumphal arches. This at Ancona 
was an inftance of gratitude to Trajan for the port 
he had made there, as the two others I have men- 
tioned were probablyfor fome reafon ofthefame na- 
ture. One may, however, obferve the wifdom of the 
ancientRomans, who, to encourage thcirEmpercrs 
in their inclination of doing good to their country, 
gave the fame honours to the great a&ions of peace 
which turned to the advantage of the public, as to 
thofe of war. This is very remarkable in the 
medals that were ftamped on the fame occafions. 
I remember to have feenone of Galba*s with a tri- 
umphal arch on the reverie, that was made by the 
fenate’s order for his having remitted a tax. 
R. XXXX. REMISSA. S. C. The medal, 
which was made for Trajan, in remembrance of his 
beneficence to Ancona, is very common. The re- 
verfe has on it a port with a chain running acrofs 
it, and betwixt them both a boat, with this infcrip- 
tion, S. P. s>. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. S. C 
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1 know, Fabretti would fain afcribe this medal to 
another occafion ; but Bellorio, in his additions to 
Angdoni, has fufficiently refuted all he fays on that 

al 

At Loretto I enquired for the Englifli jefuits 
lodgings^ and on the ftair-cafe that leads to them 
I law feveral pictures of fuch as had been exe- 
cuted 
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cuted in England, as the two Garnets, Old-Corn, 
and others to the number of thirty. Whatever 
were their crimes, the infeription fays they fuffered 
for their religion, and fome of them are reprefented 
lying under iuch tortures as are not in ufe among 
us. The martyrs of 1679 are fet by themfelvcs,. 
with a knife (luck in the bofom of each figurc> to 
fignify that they were quartered. 

The riches in the holy houfe and treafury are 
furprifinglygreat, and as much furpaffed my expec- 
tation as other fights have generally fallen fhort of 
it. Silver can fcarce find an admlffion, and gold it- 
felf looks but poorlyamong fuch an incredible num- 
ber of precious ftones. There will be, in a few 
ages more, the jewels of the greateft value in Eu- 
rope, if the devotion of its Princes continues in its 
prefent fervour. The lafl: offering was made by 
theQueen Dowager of Poland, and coft her i8doo 
crowns. Some have wondered that the Turk never 
attacks this treafury, fince it lies fo near the fea- 
fhore, and is fo weakly guarded. But befides that 
he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, it i* 
certain theVenetians keep too watchful an eye over * 
his motions at prefent, and would never fuffer him 
to enter the Adriatic. It would indeed be an eafy 
thing for a chriftian Prince to furprife it, who has 
fhips ftill paffing to and fro without fufpicion, efpc* 
cially if he had a party in the town, difguifed like 
pilgrims to fecure a gate for him ; for there have 
been fometimes to the number of 100000 in a day’s 
time, as it is generally reported. But it is probable 
the veneration for the holy houfe, and the horror 
of an a&ion that would be refented by all the ca- 
tholic Princes of Europe, will be as great a fecurity 
to the place as the flrongeft fortification. It is in- 
deed an amazing thing to fee fuch a prodigious quan- 
ta 5 tity 
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tity of richeslie dead, and untouched in the midft 
of fo much poverty and mifery as reign on all fides 
of them. There is no queftion, however, but the 
Pope would make ufe of thefe treafures in cafe of 
any great calamity that fhould endanger the holy 
fee ; as an unfortunate war with the Turk, or a 
powerful league among the proteftants. For I can- 
not but look on thefe vaft heaps of wealth, that are 
amaffed together in fo many religious places of Italy 
as the hidden refervesand magazines of the church, 
that (he would open on anyprefling occafion for her 
laft defence and preservation. If thefe riches were 
all turned into current coin, aHd employed in com- 
merce, they would make Italy the moft flourifhing 
country in Europe. The cafe of the holy houfe 
is nobly defigned,and executed by the great mailers 
of Italythat flourilhed about an hundred years ago. 
The ftatues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought 
each of them in a different air and pofture, as are 
likewife thofeof the prophets underneath them. The 
roof of the treafury is painted with the fame kind 
of device. There (lands at the upper end of it a 
large crucifix verymuch efteemed, the figure of our 
Saviour, reprefents him in his lad agonies of death, 
and amidft all the ghaftlinefsof thevifage has Some- 
thing in it very amiable. The gates of the church 
are laid to be of Corinthian brafs, with many fcrip- 
ture fiories rifing on them in Baffo Relievo. The 
Pope’s flatus, and the fountain by it, would make 
a noble (howin a place Jefs beautifiedwith fo many 
other productions of art. The fpicery, the cella 
and its furniture, the great revenues of the con" 
vent, with the (lory of the holy houfe, are too well 
known to be here infilled upon. 

Whoever were thefirfl inventors of this impofture 
they feem to have taken the hint of it from the ve- 
neration 
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reration that the old Romans paid to the cottage o 
Romulus, which flood on mount Capitol, and was 
repaired from time to time as it fell to decay. Vir- 
gil has given a pretty image of this little thatch’d 
palace, that reprefents it (landing in Manlius’s time, 
•327 years after the death of Romulus. 

In fummo cujlos Tarpei# Manlius arch 
Stabat pro templo y Capitolia cel fa tenebat ; 

Romuleoque recens borrebat Regia culm. 

JEn. Lib. viii. v. 652. 

High on a rock heroic Manlius flood 
To guard the temple, and the temple’s god : 

Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace thatch’d with ftraw. Dryden. 

From Loretto, in my way to Rome, I pafled thro* 
Recanati,Macerata, Tolentino, and Poligni. In the 
laft there is a convent of nuns called la Contefla, 
that has in the church an incomparable Madonna 
of Raphael. At Spoletto, the next town on the road, 
are fome antiquities. The moft remarkable is an 
aqueduft of a Gothick ftruQure, that conveys the 
water from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, which is 
not to be equall’d for its height by any other in Eu- 
rope. They reckon from the foundation of the lowed 
arch to the top of it 230 yards. In rriy way hence 
to Terni I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by 
fo many of the Poets for a particular quality in its 
waters of making cattle white that drink of it. The 
inhabitants of that country have ftill the fame opi- 
nion of it, as I found upon inquiry, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitifh colour to confirm them in 
it. It is probable this breed was firft fettled in the 
country, and continuing ftill the fame fpecies, has 
made the inhabiiants impute it to a wrong caufe ; 

though 
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though they may as well fancy their hogs turn 
black for fo me reafon of the fame nature, becaufe 
there are none in Italy of any other breed. The 
river Clitumnus, and Mevania that flood on the 
banks of it, are famous for the herds of victims 
with which they furnifhed all Italy. 

Qua for mo fa fuo Clitumnus flumina luco 
Integit , & niveos abluit unda boves. 

Prop. Lib. ii. Eleg. 19. v. 25. 

Shaded with trees, Clitumnus’ waters glide, 

And milk-white oxen drink its beauteous tide. 

Hinc Albty Clitumne , greges , E*f maxima Taurus 
Viftimay f&pe tuo perfufi fiumine facro y 
Romanos ad Templa Deum dux ere triumpbos, 

Virg. Georg, ii. v. 146. 

There flows Clitumnus thro’ the flow’ry plain 5 
Whofe waves, for triumphs after profp’rous war, 
The vi&im ox, and fnowy fheep prepare. 

— — Patulis Clitumnus in Arvis 
Candtntes gtlido perfundit fiumine Tauros. 

Sil. Ital. Lib. ii. 

Its cooling ftream Clitumnus pours along. 

To wadi the fnowy kine,thai on its borders throng. 

Tauriferis ubi fe Mevania camp is 

Explicat Luc. Lib. i. v. 468. 

Where cattle graze in fair Mevania’s fields. 

■ — A tque urbe latis 

Proje&a in campis nebulas exbalta inertes, 

Et 
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Et fedet ingentem pafcens Mevania taurum> 

Donajcvi Id, 

Here fair Mevania’s pleafant fields extend. 

Whence rifing vapours fluggifhly afcend ; 

Where, ’midft the herd that in the meadows rove 
Feeds the large bull, a facrifice to Jove. 

• Nec ft vacuet Mevania valles , 

Aut pr aft ent niveos Clitumna novalid tauros , 

Sufficiam Stat. Syl. iv. Lib. i. 

Tho’ fair Mevania ftiould exhauft her field, 

Or his white kine the fwift Clitumnus yield. 

Still I were poor 

Pingutor Hifpulla traheretur taurus et ipfa 
Mole piger , non finitima nutritus in herba , 

Lata Jed oftendens Clitumni pafcua fanguis 
Irety et a grandi cervix ferienda Miniftro. 

Juv. Sat. xii. ver. n. 

A bull high-fed fhouldfall the facrifice, 

One of Hifpulla’s huge prodigious fize : 

Not one of thofe our neighboring paftures feed, 
But of Clitumnus’ whitefl facred breed ; 

The lively tinfture of whofe gu(hing blood 
Should clearly piove the richnefs of his Food : 

A neck fo ftrong, fo large, as would command 
The fpeeding blow of fome uncommon hand. 

Congreve. 

I fhall afterwards have occafion to quote Oau* 
dian. 

Terniis the next town in courfe, formerly called 
Interamna, for the fame reafon that a part of Afia 
was named Mefopotamia. We enter at the gate of 

the 
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the three monuments, fo called, becaufe there flood 
near it 2 monument ere&ed to Tacitus the hi- 
ftorian, with two others to the Emperors Tacitus 
and Florianus, all of them natives of the place. 
Thefe were a few years ago demolifhed by thunder, 
and the fragments of them are in the hands of fome 
gentlemen of the town. Near the dome I was 
fhown a fquare marble, inferted in the wall, with 
the following infcription. 

Saluti perpetua Augufia 
Libertatique Public a Populi Romani 

Gtnio municipi Anno pofi 
lntetamnam Conditam 

D. CC. IV. 
Ad Cneium Dom ilium 

Abenobarbum. ~ - 

~ Ccjp. provident i ct 77. Cafaris 

Augujii nati ad Mternitatem Romani nominis Jublato. 
bojle pernicioftfftmo P . R. Fauflus Titius Liberalis 
VI, vir iterum P . S. F. C . that is, pecunia fua fieri 
curavit. 

This ftone was probably fet up on occafion of 
the fall of Sejanus. After the name of Ahenobar- 
bus there is a little furrow in the marble, but fo 
fmooth and well polifhed, that I fhould not have 
taken notice of it had not I feen Coff. at the end 
of it, by which it is plain there was once the name 
of another conful, which has been induftrioufly 
razed out-*Lucius Aruncius Camillus Scribonianus 
was conful, under the reign of * Tiberius, and 
was afterwards put to death for a confpiracy that 
he had formed againft the Emperor Claudius; at 


* Vid. Faft. Conful. Sicul. 
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which time it was ordered that his name and con- 
filiate (hould be effaced gut of all public regifters 
and incriptions. It is not therefore improbable, 
that it was this long name which filled up the gap 
I am now mentioning. There are near this monu- 
ment the ruins of an ancient theatre, with fome 
of the caves intire. I faw among the ruins an 
old heathen altar, with this particularity in it, 
that it is hollow’d, like a difh, at one end ; but 
it was not this end on which the facrifice was 
laid, as one may guefs from the make of the fe- 
ftoon, that runs round the altar, and is inverted 
when the hollow {lands uppermofl. In the fame 
yard, among the rubbifh of the theatre, lie two 
pillars, the one of granate, and the other of a very 
beautiful marble. I went out of my way to fee the 
famous Cafcade about three miles from Terni. It 
is formed by the fall of the river Velino, which 

Virgil mentions in the feventh iEneid Rofea 

rura Velini. 

The channel of this river lies very high, and is 
(haded on all Tides by a green foreft, made up of 
feveral kinds of trees, that preferve their verdure 
all the year. The neighbouring mountains are co- 
vered with them, and by reafon of their height are 
more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than 
any of the adjacent parts, which gives occafion to 
Virgi Vs rofea rura ( dewy countries). The river 
runs extremely rapid before its fall, and rufhesdown 
a precipice of a hundred yards high. It throws 
itfelf into the hollow of a rock, which has probably 
been worn by fuch a conftant fall of water. It 
is impoffible to fee the bottom on w hich it breaks, 
for the thicknefs of the mift that rifes from it, 
which looks at a diftance like clouds of fmoke 
afcending from fome vaft furnace, and diftils in 

perpetual 
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perpetual rains on all the places that lie near it. 
I think there is iomething more aftonilhing in this 
C afcade, than in alhhe water-works of Versailles, 
and could not but wonder when I firft faw it, that 
I had never met with it in any of the old Poets, 
efpecially in Claudian, who makes his Emperor 
Honorious go out of his way to fee the river Nar, 
which runs juft below it, and yet does not mention 
what would have been fo great an embellifhment 
to his poem. But at prefen 1 1 do not in the leaft 
queftion, notwithftanding the opinion of fome 
learned men to the contrary, that this is the gulf 
through which Virgil’s Ale&o {hoots herfelf into 
hell : for the very place, the great reputation of 
it, the fall of waters, the woods that encompafs 
it, with the fmoke and noife that arife from it, 
are all pointed at in the defeription. Perhaps he 
would not mention the name of the river, becaufe 
he has done it in the verfes that precede. We 
may add to this, that the Cafcade is not far off that 
part of Italy which has been called . Italia 
Meditullium. 

EH locus Italice medio , fub montibus alt is, 

Nobilis , et fama multis memoratus in oris , 

Anfanfti valles • denfis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrinque latus nemoris , medioque fragofus 
Dal fonitum /axis et tor to mortice torrens 
Hie fpecus horrendum y if favi fpiracula Ditis 
Monfir antur , rupttque ingens Acheron te vorago 
Pe (lifer as aperit fauces , queis condita Erinnys, 

Invifum Numen % terras ccelufttque lev aba t . 

JEn. vii. v. $63. 

In midft of Italy, well known to fame. 

There lies a vale, Amfan&us is the name. 

Below 
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Below the lofty mount : On either fide 
Thick forefts the forbidden entrance hide 2 
Full in the center of the facred wood 
An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood : 

Which falling from on high, with bellowing found 
Whirls the black waves and rattling (tones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 

To this infernal gate the fury flies* 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the laboring 
Ikies. Dryden. 

X 

It w as indeed the mod proper place in the world 
for a fury to make her Exit, after (he had filled a 
nation with didra&ions and alarms ; and 1 believe 
every reader’s imagination is pleafed, when he fees 
the angry goddefs thus finking, as it were, in a 
temped, and plunging herfelf into hell, amidft 
fuch a fcene of horror and confufion. 

The river Velino, after having found its way out 
from among the rocks where it falls, runs intothe 
Nera. The channel of this lad river U white 
with rocks, and the furface of it for a long fpace, 
covered with froth and bubbles ; for it runs all along 
upon the fret, and is dill breaking again!! the denes 
that oppofe its padage : So that for thefe reafons, 
as well as for the mixture of fulphur in its water*, 
it is very well deferibed by Virgil, in that verfe 
which mentions thefe two rivers in their old Roman 
names. 


Tartarean intendit voeem, qua protinus omne 
Coniremuit nemus, etfylvee intonuere profundee, 
dudiit et longe Triviee lacus, audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albui aqua , fontefqut Velini. 

-ffin. vii. v. 514. 

The 
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The facred lake of Trivia from afar, 

The Veline fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 

Shake at the baleful blaft, the fignal of the war. 

Drden. 

He makes the found of the fury’s trumpet run 
up the Nera to the very fources of Velino, which 
agrees extremely well with the fltuation of thefe 
rivers. When Virgil has marked any particular 
quality in a river, the other Poets feldom fail of 
copying after him. j 

Sulphur eus Nar . Aufon 

■——The fulphureous Nar. 

— • ■ Narque albefcentibus undis 

In Tibrim properans Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. 

r- Et Nar vUi at us odoro 

Sulfur e Claud. dePr. & Olyb. Conf. 

rThe hoary Nar 

Corrupted with the flench of fulphur flows. 

And into Tiber’s dreams th’ infected current throws. 

From this river our next town on the road re- 
ceives the name of Nami. I faw hereabouts no- 
thing remarkable except Auguftus’s bridge, that 
ftands half a mile from the town, and is one of 
the (latelieft ruins in Italy. It has no cement, and 
looks as firm as one intire (lone. There is an arch 
of it unbroken, the broadefl that I have ever feen, 
though by reafon of its great height it does not ap- 
pear fo. The middle one was ftill much broader. 
They join together to the mountains, and belonged, 
without doubt, to the bridge that Martial men- 
tions. 
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tions, thoughMr.Ray takes them to be the remains 
of an aqueduft. 

Sed jam farce mibi y nec abutere Narnia Quinto: 
Perpetuo lice at Jic tibi ponte frui ! 

Prefcrve my better part, and fpare my friend ; 

So, Narni, may thy bridge for ever (land. 


From Namilwentto Otricoli, a very mean 
little village, that (lands where the caftle of Ocri- 
culum did formerly. I turned about halt a mile out 
of the road, to fee the ruins of the old Ocriculum 
that lie near the banks of the Tiber. There are 
ftill fcattered pillars and pedeftals, huge pieces of 
marble, half buried in the earth, fragments of 
towers, fubterraneous vaults, bathing-places, and 
the like marks of its ancient magnificence. 

In my way to Rome, feeing a high hill (landing 
by itfelf in the Campania, I did not queftionbut it 
had a Claffic name, and upon enquiry found it to be 
mount Sorafte. The Italians at prefent call it, be- 
caufe its name begins with an S, St. Orefle. 

The fatigueof our eroding the Appennines, and of 
our whole journey from Loretto to Rome, was very 
agreeably relieved by the variety of feenes we 
pafied through. For not to mention the rude prof- 
pe£f of rocks rifing one above another, of the deep 
gutters worn in the fide of them by torrents of 
rain and fnow-water, or the long channels of fand 
winding about their bottoms, that are fometimes 
filled with fo many rivers ; we faw, in fix days 
travelling, the feveral feafons of the year in their 
beauty and perfe&ion. We were fometimes fhiver- 

ing 
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ing on the top of a bleak mountain, and a little 
while after balking in a warm valley, covered 
with violets, and almond-trees in bloffom, the 
bees already fwarming over them, though but in the 
month of February. Sometimes our road led us 
through groves of olives, or by gardens of oranges, 
or into feveral hollow appartments among the rocks 
and mountains, that look like to many natural 
green houfes ; as being always (haded with a great 
' variety of trees and fhrubs that never lofe their 
verdure. 

I fliall fay nothing of the Via Flamima , which has 
been fpoken of by moft of the voyage-writers that 
have paffed it, but fliall fet down Claudian’s ac- 
count of the journey that Honorius made from 
Ravenna to Rome, which lies moft of it in the 
fame road that 1 have been defcribing. 


. — Antique muros egrefja Ravennct 

Signa movet„ jamque ora Padi portufque relinquit 
Flumineos , cert is ubi l e gibus advena Nereus 
j/Eftuat % et pronas puppet nunc amne fecundo , 

Nunc redeunte vebit, nudataque littora fludu 
Deferit , Oceani Lunaribus <tmula damnis ; 

Latior bine Fanorecipit Fortuna vetufto 
De/piciturque vagus prarupta valle Metaurus f 
♦ Qua mom arte patens vivo fe per for at Arcu } 
Admifitque viam feda* per vijeera rupis. 

E xu per a ns delubra Jcvis,faxoque minantet 
Appenninigenis cultas paftoribus aras ; 

Quin et Clitumni facras vidoribus undasj 
Candida qu <e Latiis prabent armenta triumphis > 

* An highway made by Vefpafian, like the Grot 
to Obfcuro near Naples. 
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Vifere cur a fuit. Nec te miracula Fontis * 

Pree ter cunt : t actio pajfu quern ft quit adiret, 

Lentus eral ; fi voce gradum majore citajjet, 

Commiftis fervtbai aquis : cumjue omnibus unit 
Sit natura vadis, ftmilet ut corporis umbras 
Odendant, bare fola novam jadantia ftrtem 
Humanos pro per ant imitari flumina mores. 

Crffa debinc patulum profpedans Narnia compum 

Regali calcatur equo , rarique coloris 

Non procul amnis adeft urbi , qui nominis audor 

Nice fub denfa fylvis ardatus opacis 

Inter utrumque jugum tortis anfradibus albet. 

I tide falutato libatis T ibride Nymphis , 

Excipiunt arcus , operofaque femita , vadis 
Mtlibus , y quicquid tantce preemittitur urbi. 

De lexto Conf. Hon. 

They leave Ravenna, and the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow ; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake, 

A (pacious hofpitable harbour make. 

Hither the feas at Hated times relort. 

And (hove the loaden veflels into port ; 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

And render back their cat go to the main. 

So the pale moon the rcftlefs ocean guides, 

Driv’n to and fro by fuch fubmiflive tides 
Fair Fortune next with looks fereneand kind, 
Receives ’em, in her ancient fane enfhrin’d ; 

Then the high hills they crofs, and from below 
In diflant murmurs htar Metaurus flow, 

’Till to Clitumno’s facred ftreams they come. 
That fend white vi&ims to almighty Rome ; 


* The fountain not known; 


When 
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When her triumphant Tons in war fucceed. 

And flaughter’d hecatombs around ’em bleed. 

At Narni’s lofty feats arriv’d, from far 
They view the windings of the hoary Nar ; 
Through rocks and woods impetuoufly he glides. 
While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. 
And now the royal gueft, all dangers pafs’d. 

Old Tyber and his nymphs falutesat laft ; 

The long laborious pavement here he treads. 

That to proud Rome the admiring nation leads ; 
While (lately vaults and tow’ring piles appear. 
And fhow the world’s metroplis is near. 

Silius Italicus, who has taken more pains on the 
geography of Italy than any other of the Latin 
Poets, has given a catalogue of mod of the rivers 
that I faw in Umbria, or in the borders of it. He 
has avoided a fault (if it be really fuch) which Ma- 
crobius has obje&ed to Virgil, of pafling from one 
place to another, without regarding their regular 
and natural fituation, in which Homer’s catalogues 
are obferved to be much more methodical and 
cxa£t than Virgil’s. 

■ ■■ Cauis venientes montibus Umbri , 

Hos JEifu Sapifque la*vant y rapidafque fonanti 
y or t ice contorquetis undas per jaxa Metaurus : 

E . la*vat ingentem perfundens flutnine facro 
Clitumnus taurum 7 Narque albefcentibus undis 
In Tibrim proper ans % Tirtiaque inglorius humor , 

Et Clantsy et Rubico y it Senonum de nomine Senon. 

Sed pater ingenti medios illabitur amne 

• Albula> et immota perftringit mcenia ripa , 

His urbesy Arva, et latis Mevania pratis f 
Hifpellum , et . duro monti per faxa recumbens 

• Narnia^ &c, Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. 

The 
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The Umbri, that from hollow mountains came : 
Thefe JE fis and the dream of Sapis laves ; 

And fwift Metaurus, that with rapid waves 
O’er beds of (lone its noify current pours : 
Clitumnus, that prefents its facred (lores. 

To wadi the bull : the Nar’s infe&ed tide, 

Whofe fulph’rous waters into Tiber glide ; 

Tinia’s (mall dream, that runs inglorious on 
The Clanis, Senon, and the Rubicon : 

With larger waters, and fuperior fway, } 

Amidft the red, the hoary Albula > 

Thro’ fields and towns purfues his watry way. J 

Since I am got among the Poets, I (hall end 
this chapter with two or three paflages out of 
them, that I have omitted inferting in their proper 
places. 

Sit Cijlerna mi hi quam Vinea malo Ravenna , 

Cum pojfim multo vendere pluris Aquam. 

Mart. Lib, iii. Epigr. 56. 

Lodg’d at Ravenna, (water fells fo dear) 

A cidern to a vineyard I prefer. 

Callidus impofuit nuper mihi Caupo Ravenna : 

Cum peterem mix turn, vendidit ille merum . 

Id. ib. Epigr. 57. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid ; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine. 
The rafcal fobb’d me off with only wine. 


Stat 
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Stas fucare coins, nec Sidone vilior Ancon , 

Murice nec Tyrio ■ Sil. Ital. Lib. viii. 

✓ 

The wool, when fliaded with Ancona’s dye. 

May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie. 

Fountain water is ftill very fcarce at Ravenna, 
and was probably much more fo, when the fea was 
within its neighbourhood. 
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U PON my arrival at Rome I took a view of 
St. Peter’s, and the Rotunda, leaving the reft 
until my return from Naples, when I fliould have 
time and leifure enough to confider what I faw. 
St. Peter’s feldom anfwers expeQation at firft en- 
tering it, but enlarges itfelf on all ftdes infenfibly, 
and mends upon the eye every moment. The pro- 
portions are fovery well obferved, that nothing ap- 
pears to an advantage, or diftinguifties itfelf above 
the reft. It feems neither extremely high, nor long 
nor broad, becaufe it is all of them in ajuft equa- 
lity. As on the contrary, in our Gothic cathedrals, 
the narrownels of the arch makes it rife in height, 
or run out in length ; the lownefs often opens it in 
breadth, or the defe&ivenefs of fome other par- 
ticular makes any fifigle part appear in great per- 
fection. Though every thing in this church is ad- 
mirable, . the moft afloniftiing part of it is thecu- 
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pola. Upon my going to the top of it, I was fur- 
prifed to find that the dome, which we fee in the 
church, is not the fame that one looks upon with- 
out doors, the lafl of them being a kind of cafe 
to the other, and the flairs lying betwixt them 
both, by which one afcends into the ball. Had 
there been only the outward dome, it would not 
have (hewn itfelf to an advantage to thofe that are 
in the church ; or had there only been the in- 
ward one, it would fcarce have been feen by thofe 
that are without ; had they both been one folid 
dome of fo great a thicknefs, the pillars would 
have been too weak to have fupported it. After, 
having furveyed this dome, I went to fee the Rotun- 
da, which is generally faid to have been the model 
of it. This church is at prefent fo much changed 
from the ancient Pantheon, as Pliny has defcribed it, 
that fome have been inclined to think it is not the 
fame temple ; but the cavalier Fontana has abun 
dantly fatisfied the world in this particular, and 
fhewn how the ancient figure, and ornaments of 
the Pantheon, have been changed into what theyare 
at prefent This author, who is now efleemed the 
beft of the Roman architefts, has lately written a 
treatife on Vefpafian,s amphitheatre, which is not 
yet printed. 

After having feen tliefe two mafler-pieces of 
modern and ancient architecture, I have often 
confide red with myfelf, whether the ordinary fi- 
gure of the heathen, or that of the chriftian tem- 
p’es be the mod beautiful, and the moft capable 
of magnificence, and cannot forbear thinking the 
crofs figure more proper for fuch fpacious build- 
ings than the Rotund I mufl confefs the eye is 
muc h better filled at firft entering the Rotund, and 
takes in the whole beauty and magnificence of 
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the temple at one view. But fuch as are built in 
the form of a crofs give us a greater variety of 
noble profpe&s. Nor is it eafy to conceive a more 
glorious (how in archite&ure, that what a man 
meets with in St. Peter’s, when he flands under 
the dome. If he looks upward, he is aftonilhed 
at the fpacious hollow of the cupola, and has a 
vault on every fide of him, that makes one of 
the beautifulleft Viftas that the eye can poflibly 
pafs through. I know that fuch as are profeffed 
admirers of the ancients will find abundance of 
chimerical beauties the architefts themfelves n^- 
ver thought of ; as one of the moft famous of the 
moderns in that art tells us, the hole in the 
roof of the Rotunda is fo admirably contrived, 
that it makes thofe who are in the temple look 
like angels, by diffufing the light equally on all 
fides of them. 

• In all the old highways that lead from Rome, 

• one fees feveral little ruins on each fide of them, 
that were formerly fo many feputchres ; for the an- 
cient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
great roads. 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina . 

Juv. Sat. i.v. ult. 

— Whofe afhes lay 

Under the Latin and Flaminian way. 

None but fome few of a very extraordinary quality, 
having been interred within the walls of the city. 

Our chriftian epitaphs, that are to be feen only 
in churches, or churchyards, begin often with a 
Si fie Viator\ Viator precare falutem , &c. probably 
in imitation of the old Roman infcriptions, that 
generally addrefied themfelves to the travellers ; 

Fa- as 
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as it was impoflible for them to enter the city or to 
go out of it, without patting through one of thefe 
melancholy roads, which for a great length was 
nothing elfe but a ftreet of funeral monuments.^ 

In my way from Rome to Naples I found nothing 
fo remarkable as the beauty of the country, and 
the extreme poverty of its inhabitants. It is in- 
deed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defla- 
tion of Italy, when one confiders what incredible 
multitudes of people it abounded with during the. 
reigns of the Roman emperors : And nolwithftand- 
ing the removal of the imperial feat, the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, the civil wars of 
this country, with the hardihips of its feveral go- 
vernments, one can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful 
a foil fhtiuld become fo miferably unpeopled in com* 
pai ifonof what it once was. We may reckon, by 
a very moderate computation, more inhabitants in 
the Campania of old Rome, than are now in all 
Italy. And if we could number up thofe prodigious 
1 warms that had fettled themfelves in every part of 
this delightful country, Iqueftion not but that they 
would amount to more than can be found at pre- 
fent, in any fix parts of Europe of the fame extent. 
This defolation appears no where greater than in 
the pope’s territories:; .and yet. there are feveral 
reafons would make a man expe£t to fee thefe 
dominions the beft regulated, and moft fiouriftiing 
of any other in Europe. Their prince is generally 
a man of learning and virtue, mature in years 
and experience, who has feldom any vanity or 
pleafure to gratify at his people’s expence, and is 
neither encumbered with wife, children, or mif- 
trefles; not to mention the fuppo fed fan&ity of’ his 
charadter, which obliges him in a more particular 
manner to confult the good and happinefs of man- 
kind. 
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kind. Tlie* direction of church and Hate arc 
lodged intirely in his own hands, fo that govern- 
ment is naturally free from thole principles of fac- 
tion and divifion, which are mixed in the very 
compaction of mod others. His; fubje&s arc al- 
ways ready to fall in with his clefigns, and are more 
at his difpofal than any others of the mod abfolutc 
government, as they have a greater veneration for 
hh perfon, and not only court his favour but hus 
bleffing. His country is extremely fruitful, and 
has good havens both for the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean, which is an advantage peculiar to himfelf, 
and the Neapolitans, above the reft of the Italians. 
There is ftili a benefit the pope enjoys above ail 
other fovereigns, in drawing great .funis put of 
Spain, Germany, and other countries that belong to 
foreign princes, which one would fancy might he 
no fmall eafe to his own fubjeeb. We may 
here add, that there is no place in Europe fo much 
frequented by ftrangers, : whether they arefuch a3 
come out of curiofity, or fuch who are obliged to 
attend the court of Rome on fevcral occafions, as 
are many of the cardinals and prelates, that bring 
confiderable Turns into the pope’s dominions. 
But notwithftanding all thefe promifing circum- 
fiances, and the long peace that has reigned fo 
many years in Italy, there is not a more miserable 
people in Europe than the pope’s fubjefb. His 
ftate is thin of inhabitants, and a great part of his 
foil uncultivated. His fubje&s are wretchedly poor 
and idle, and have neither fufficient manufactures 
nor traffic to employ them. Thefe ill veffe&s 
may arife, in a great meafure, out of the arbi- 
tral nefs of the government ; but I think they are 
chiefly to be aferibed to the very genius of the Ro- 
man catholic religion, which here (hews > itfelf 
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»n its perfe&ion. It is not ftrange to find a country 
half unpeopled, where fo great a proportion of the 
inhabitants of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of chaftity, and where at the fame time an inqui- 
fition forbids all recruits out of any other religion. 
Nor is It iefs eafy to account for the great poverty 
and want that are to be met with in a country, 
which invites into it fuch fwarms of vagabonds, 
under the title of pilgrims, and (huts up in 
cloifters fuch an incredible multitude of young and 
lufty beggarswho, inflead of increafing the common 
flock by their labour and induftry, lie as a dead 
weight on their fellow- fubjeds, and con fume the 
charity that ought to fupport the fickly, old and 
decrepid. The many hofpitals that are every 
where erc£led,ferve rather to encourage idlenefs in 
the people, than to let them at work ; not to 
mention the great riches which lie ufelefs in 
churches and religious houfes, with the multitude 
of feflivals that muft never be violated by trade 
orfcufirefs. To fpeak truly, they are here fo wholly 
taken up with mens fouls, that they negleft the 
good of their bodies ; and when, to thefe natural 
evils in the government and religion, there ari fes 
among (hem an avaricious pope, who is for making 
a family, it is no worder if the people fink under 
fuch a complication of diftempers. Yet it is to this 
humour of nepotifm that Rome owes its prefent 
fplendor and magnificence ; for it would have been 
impofiible to have furnifhed out fo many glorious 
palaces with fuch a profufion of pi&ures, ftatues, 
and the like ornaments, had not the riches of the 
people at feveral times fallen into the hands of 
many different families, and of particular perfons; 
as <ve may obferve, though the bulk of the Roman 
people was more rich and happy in the times of the 

com- 
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commonwealth, the city of Rome received all its 
beauties and embellifhments under the emperors. 

It is probable the Campania of Rome, as well as • 
other parts of the pope’s territories, would be cul- 
tivated much better than it is, were there not fuch 
an exorbitant tax on corn, which makes them 
plow up only fuch fpots of ground as turn to the 
moft advantage : Whereas were the money to be 
raifed on lands, with an exception to fome of the 
more barren parts, that might be ta^ free for a 
certain term of years, every one would turn his 
ground to the beft account, and in a little time per- 
haps bring more money into the pope’s treafury. 

The greateft pleafurel took in my journey from 
Rome to Naples was in feeing the Helds, towns, 
and rivers, that have been deferibed by fo many 
claflic authors, and have been the feenes of fo 
many great a&ions ; for this whole road is ex- 
tremely barren of curiofities. It is worth while to 
have an eye on Horace’s voyage to Brundifi, when 
one pafles this way ; for by comparing his feveral 
ftages, and the road he took, with thofe that arc 
obferved at prefent, we may have fome idea of the 
changes that have been made in the face of this 
country fince his time. If wc may guefs at the 
common travelling of perfons of quality, among 
the ancient Romans, from this poet’s defer iption of 
his voyage, we may conclude they feldom went 
above fourteen miles a day over the Appian way, 
which was more ufed by the noble Romans than 
any other in Italy, as it led to Naples, Baise, and 
the moft delightful parts of the nation. It is in- 
deed very difagreeable to be carried in hafte over 
this pavement. 
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Minus efl gratis Appia tardis. 

II or. Sat. 5. I. i. v. 6. 

For to quick trav’fers, ’tis a tedious road ; 

But if you walk but flow, ’tis pretty gocd. Creech. 

' Lucan has described the very road fromAnxur to 
Rome, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur. It is 
rot indeed the ordinary way at prefent, nor is it 
marked out by tha fame places in both Poets. 

famqite et pracipitcs fu per aver at Anxuris a r ees, 

Et qua * Pontinas via dividit uda pa hides ; 

Qua fublime nernus , fey t hie a qua regna Dianes ; 
Queque iter efl Latiis ad fummam fafeibus Allam: 
Lxctlfa dempe procul jatriTonJpieit urbem . 

Lib. iii. v. 84. 

He now had conquer’d Anxur’s fteep afeent. 

And to Pontina’s wat’ry marlhes went ; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides, 

And with a clear unfully’d current glides ; 

Diana’s woody realms he next invades, 

And eroding through the confecrated (hades, 
Afcends high Alba, whence with new delight 
He fees the city riflng to his fight. 

* In my way to Naples I eroded the two mod con- 
fiderable rivers of the Campania Felice, that were 
formerly called the Liris and Vulturnus, and are at 
prefent the Garigliano and Vulturno. The fir ft of 
thefe rivers has been defervedly celebrated by the 
Latin poets for. the gentlenefsof its courfe, as the 
other for its rapidity and noife. # 

* A canal, the marks of it (till feen. 

■ Rura 
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Fura qute Liris quiet a 

Mordet aqua taciturnu > amnis. 

Hor. Lib. i. Od. 31. v. 37. 

Liris qui fente quieto 

DiJJtmulat curfuniy et nullo mutabilis itnbre 
Per/iringit tacit as gemmanii gurgite ripas . 

' Si!. I ml. Lib. hr. 

Mif center* flumina Lirim 

Sulfureum> tacitifque wadis ad littora lapfum 
Accolit Arpinas ‘ • Id. Ltb, viii. 

Where the fmooth ftreams of Liris ftray 
And fteal infenfibly away. 

The warlike Arpine 'borders on the fide9 
Of the flow Liris, that in fdence glides, 

And in its tainted dream the working fulphur hides 

Vulturnufque rapax — , Cl. de Pr. & Otyb. Conf. 

Vulturnufque celer Luc. Lib. ii. 28. 

Fluduque fo norum 

* Vulturnum Sil. Ital. Lib. viii* 

\ 

» * * 1 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfe, 

With rapid ftreams divides the - fruitful grounds, 
And from afar in hollow murmurs founds. . 

4 

The ruins of Anxur and old Capua mark out the 
pleafant frtuationiri which thofe towns formerly 
flood. The firft of them was planted on the 
mountain where we now fee Terracina, and by 
reafon of the breezes that came off the fea, and 
the height of its fituation, was one of the fumroer 
retirements of the antient Romans. 



0 nemus, O font cs ! folidumque madentis aren<e 
LittuS) et (equorHs fplendidus Anxur aquis /.* 

Mar. Lib. x. Epigr. 51 . 
F 5 Ye 
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Ye warbling fountains, and ye fhady trees. 

Where Anxur feels the cool refrefhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth unfinking fand. 

Anxuris eequorei placidos, fronting, recefjus % . 

Et propius Baias littoreamque domum . 

Et quod inhuman <f cancro fervente dead ie 
Non novere, nemus flumintofque lacus> 

Dum colui, - ■■ ■ Id. ib. Epigr. $8 

On the cool fhore, near Baia’s gentle feats, 

I lay retii’d in Anxur’s foft retreats ; 

Where filver lakes, with verdant (hadows crown’d, 
Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The gralhopper avoids th’ untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of fummer. ventures there. 

m 

* 

t 

lmpofitum Saxis late candentibus Anxur . 

Hor. Lib. i. Sat. 5. v. 26. 
Monte precellofo tnurranum miferat Anxur;. 

SiJ. Ital. Lib. iv. 

. Scopulofi njerttcii Anxur . ibid. 

Capua? luxutn ojiaeapud . Sil. Ital. Lib. ii 

Murranus came frem Anxur’s fhow’ry height, 
With ragged rocks, and {tony quarries white ; 
Seated on hills * 

» i i 

i * . 

I dor.ot know whether it be worth while to take 
notice that the figures which are cut in the rock 
near Terracina, increafe frill in a decimal propor- 
tion as they come nearer the- bottom. If one of 
our voyage-writers, who palled this way more than 
crce, had obferved the fituationof thefe figures, he 

would 
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would not have troubled himfelf with the difler- 
tation that he has made upon them. Silius Italicus 
has given us the names of feveral towns and rivers 
in the Campania Felice. 

yam vero quos opum , quo s dives avorutn 
Et toto dabat ad bellum Campania traftu ; 

Duff or am advent urn vie inis fe dibus Ofci 
Scrvabant ; finuejfa tepens, fluff uque fonorum 
V ullurnum , quajque everlere ftlentta % Amycl&y 
Fundique euregnata Lamo Cajeta y domujque 
Antipbate compreffa freto, ftagnifque palufire 
Linternum y et quondam fatorum conjcia Cuma ; 
lllic Nuceri&y et Gaurus navalibus apta y 
Prole Dicharcbdpa multo cum militt Graia ; 
lllic Partbenope, et Pceno non pervia Nola 9 
Allipbe y tt Clanio content a> femper Acernt; 

Sarrafies etiam populos totajquevideres 
Sarni mitit opes : illic quos Julphure pingues 
Phlegreei legtre finus , Mifenuset ardens 
Ore gigant<ro fedes ltbacefta, Bajce, 

Non Procbyte , non ardentem fortita Typhaea 
lnarime , non antqui faxoja Telenis 
lnfula , nec parvis alerat Calatia mutis 9 
Surrentum , et pauper Julci Cerealis Avella ; 

In primis Capua , heu rebus fervare fecundis 
Inconjulta modum % et pravo pertura tumore. Lib. viiL 

Now rich Campania fends forth all her fons, 

And drains her populous cities for the war : 

The Ofci, firft, in arms their leaders wait : 

Warm Sinueffa comes ; Vultuinum too, 

Whofe walls are deafen’d by the founding main f 
And fair Amyclae, to the foe betray’d 
Thro’ fatal filence : Fundi too was there ; 

And Caieta by antient Lamus ruled ; 

. Anti* 
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Anttphata, wafli’d by the rolling Tea ; 

And moifl: Linternum on its marfhy foil : 
Cumae, the Sybil’s ancient feat was there ; 
Nucerise too, and woody Gaums, came : 
There was Parthenope, and Nola there, 

Nola, impervious to the Punic arms ; 

Alliphe, and Acerrae ftill o’erflow’d 
By the fwift Clanius : there you might behold 
Sarrafte’s manly fons, and all the wealth 
Of gentle Sarnus ; thofe whom Phlegra fent 
Streaming with fulphur: Thither Baiaa came, . 
Built by Uly fifes’ friend ; Mifenus too ; 

Nor Prochyte was abfent,nor the fam’d 
Inarime, where huge Typhoeus lies 
Transfix’d with thunder ; nor the ftony ifle 
Of Telon, nor Calatia’s humble walls ; 
Surrentum, and Aveila’s barren foil : 

But chiefly Capua, Capua, doom’d, alas t 
By her own pride and inlblence to fall. 
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M Y firft days at Naples were taken up with 
the fight of proceffions* w hich are always 
very magnificent in the holy-week. It would be 
tedious to give an account of the feveral re- 
prefentations of our Saviour’s death and refur- 
re&ion, of the figures of himftlf, the blefled vir- 
gin and the apoftles, which were carried up and 
down on this occafion, with the cruel penances 
that feveral infli&on themfelves, and the multitude 
of ceremonies that attend tbefe folemnities. I law, 
at the fame time, a very fplendid procefficrn for the 
accefiion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, in which the Vice* Roy bore his part at the 
left hand of Cardinal Cantelmi. To grace the pa- 
rade, they expofed, at the fame time, the bloodof 
St. Januarius, which liquify ’d at the approach of 
the faint’s head, though as they fay, it was hard 
congealed before. I had twice an opportunity of 
feeing the operation of this pretended miracle, and 
muft confe fs I think it fo far from being a real mi- 
racle, that I look upon it as one of the mod bung- 
ling tricks that I ever faw : Yet it is this that 

makes as great a noife as any in the Roman 
church, and that Monfieur Pafcbal has hinted at 
among the reft, in his marks of the true religion. 
The modern Neapolitans feem to have copied it 
©ut from one, which was fhewn in a town of 

the 
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the kingdom of Naples, as long ago as in Horace’s 
time. 


— Debinc Gnat i a lympbis 
I rat is extrufla dedit , rifufque jocojque 9 
Dum^fiammafine y tbura liquej cere li mine Jacro 
Perfuadere cupit : credat Judaus Apella % 

Non ego. Lib. i. Sat. 5. v. 97. 

At Gnatia next arriv’d, we laugh’d to fee 
The fuperftitious crowd’s fimplicity, 

That in the facred temple needs would try 
Without a Fire th’ unheated gums to fry ; 

Believe who will the folemn fham, not I. 

One may fee at lead that the heathen priefthood 
had the fame kind of fecret among them, of which 
the Roman catholics are now matters. 

I mutt confefs, though I had lived above a year in 
a Roman catholic country, I was furprifcd to fee 
many ceremonies and iuperftitions in Naples, that 
are not fo much as thought of in France. But as it 
is certain there has been a kind offecret reformation 
made, though not publicly owned, in the Roman 
catholic church, fince the fpreading of the pro- 
teftant religion, fo we find the feveral nations are 
recovered out of their ignorance, in proportion as 
they converfe more or lefs with thofe of the re- 
formed churches. For this reafon the French are 
much more enlightened than the Spaniards or 
Italians, on occafion of their frequent controverfies 
with the Huguenots; we find many of the Roman 
catholic gentlemen of our own country, who will 
not flick to laugh at the fuperftitions they fome- 
times meet with in other nations, 

I (halt 
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I lhallnot be particular in describing thegrandeur 
of the city of Naples, the beauty of its pavement, 
tlie regularity of its buildings, the magnificence of 
its churches and convents, the multitude of its 
inhabitants, or the delightfulnefs of its fituation, 
which fo many others have done with a great deal 
of leifure and exadtnefs. If a war fhould break 
out the town has reafon to apprehend the exa&ing 
ot a large contribution, or a bombardment. It has 
but feven gallies, a mole, and two little caftles, 
which are capable of hindering an enemy’s ap- 
proaches. Befidesthat the fea which lies near it is 
not fubje&to ftorms, has no fenfible flux and re* 
flux, and is fo deep that a veflel of burden may 
come up to the very mole. The houfes are flat- 
roofed to walk upon, fo that every bomb that fell 
on them would take effefl . 

Pi&ures, ftatues, and pieces of antiquity are not 
fo common at Naples as one might expeft in fo 
great and antient a city of Italy ; for the Vice* Roys 
take care to fend into Spain every thirg that is valu- 
able of this nature. Two of their fineft modern 
ftatues are thofe of Apollo and Minerva, placed on 
each fide of Sannazarius’s tomb. On the face of 
this monument) which is all of matble, and very 
neatly wrought, is reprefented, in Bas Relief, Nep- 
:tune among the fatyrs, to (hew that this poet was 
the inventor of pifcatory eclogues. I remember 
Hugo Grotiusdefcrjbes himfelf, in one of his poems 
•as the. firft that brought the mufestothe iea-fide ; 
but he muft be underflood only of the poets of his 
own country. 1 here law the temple that Sanna-* 
zarius mentions in his invocation of the blefled vir- 
gin, at the beginning of his Departu virginity which 
was all raifed at his own expence. 

— Niveis 
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Ni vei s tibi fi Johmnia tempi is 

Serta damus ; ft manfuras tibi ponimus aras 
Excifo injcopulo , fluftus unde aurea canos 
Defpiciens celfo de culmine Mir gelline 
dttollitj nautifque procul ntenientibus tjfert ; 

Tu vatfm ignarutnque *viie injuetumque labori 
Din? a mone Lib. i. 

/ . i 

Thou bright cdeftiai goddefs, if to thee 
An acceptable temple I ereQ, 

With faireft flow’rsand freftieft garlands deck’d, 
On tow’ring rocks, whence Mergelline fpies 
The ruffled deep in ftorms andtempefts rife : 
Guide thou the pious poet, nor refufe 

Thine own propitious aid to his unpraSis’dmufe* 

* 

There are r everal very delightful profpefts about 
Naples, efpecially from fomeofthe religioushoufes; 
for one feldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground more . 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered wiiha 
convent. The cupolas of this- city, though there 
are many of them, do not appear to the bed ad- 
vantage when one furveys them at a diftance, as 
being generally too high and narrow. The Marquis 
of Medina Sidonia, in his Vice-Royalty, made the 
fhell of a houfe, which he had not time to finifh, 
that commands a view of the* whole bay, and 
would have been a very noble building, had he 
brought it to perfefiion. it ftands fo on thefide of a 
mountain, that it would have had a garden to every 
ftory, by the help of a bridge, which was to have 
been laid over each garden. 

The bay of Naples is the mod delightful one 
that I ever faw. It lies in almoft a round figure 
of about thirty miles in the diameter. Three 
parts of it are fheltered with a noble circuit of 

woods 
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woods and mountains. The high promontory of 
Surrentum divides it from the bay of Saleroom. Be- 

m 

tween theutmoft point of this promontory, and the 
ifleof Caprea, the fea enters by a ftrait of about 
three miles wide. This ifland (lands as a vafl mole, 
which feems to have been planted there on purpofe 
to break the violence of the waves that run into the 
bay. It lies longways, aimed in a parallel line to 
Naples. The exceflive height of its rocks fecures a 
great part of the bay from winds and waves, which 
enter again between the other end of this ifland 
and the promontory of Mifeno. The bay of Naples 
is called the Crater by the old geographers, pro- 
bably from this its refemblance to a round bowl 
half filled with liquor. Perhaps Virgil, who ccm- 
pofed here a great part of his ./Eneids, took from 
hence the plan of that beautiful harbour, which he 
has made in his fird book ; for the Libyan port is 

but the Neapolitan bay in little. 

* % ^ 

Eft in feeejfu long 0 locus : InJ ula por turn 
Efficit objeflu later um, quibus omnis ah alto 
Frangitur , inque Jinus Jcindit ftfeunda reduflos ; 
Hinc atque bine Ota flee rupes geminique minantur 
In cesium f copuli , quorum Jub vertice late 
&quora tuta jilent \ turn Silvis feena corufcis 
Dcfupery borrtntique atrum nemus imminet umbra . 

n. i. v. 163*. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay ; 

An ifland (hades it from the rolling lea, 

And forms a port fecure for (hips to ride : 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 

In double dreams the briny waters glide 
Between two rows of rocks . a Silvan feene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden. 

Naples 
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Naples (lands in the bofom of this hay, and has 
the pleafanted fituation in the world, though, by 
reafon of its weflern mountains, it wants an ad- 
vantage Vitruvius would have to the front of his 
palace, of feeing the fetting fun. 

One would wonder how the Spaniards, w r ho have 
but very few forces inthe kingdom of Naples, (hould 
be able to keep a people from revolting, that has 
been famous for its mutinies and (editions in former 
ages. But they have fo well contrived it, that, though 
the fubjefh aremiferably harrafled and oppreffed, 
the greated of their oppreflbrs are thofe of their own 
body. I (hall not mention any thing of the clergy, 
who are fufficiently reproached in mod itineraries 
for the univerfal poverty that one meets with in this 
noble and plentiful kingdom. A great part of the 
people is in a date of vafialage to the Barons, who 
are the harfhed. tyrants in the world to thofe that 
are under them. The vaffals indeed are allowed, 
and invited to bring in their complaints and ap- 
peals to the Vice- Roy, who, to foment divificns, 
and gain the hearts of the populace, does not dick 
at imprifonirg ard'chadifing their maders very fe- 
verely on occafion. T he fubj^s of the crown 
are notwitl darding much more rich and happy than 
the vaflals of the Barons, lnicmuch that when the 
King has been upon the point of felling a town to 
one of his Barons, the inhabitants have raifed the 
fum upon themlelves, and prefented it to the King, 
that they might keep cut of fo infupportable a 
flavery. Another way the Spaniaids have taken 
to grind the Neapolitans, ard yet to take off the 
odium from themfelves, has been by ereSing 
feveral courts of judice, with a very fmall pen- 
fion for fuch as fit at the head of them, fo that 
they are tempted to take bribes, keep caufes un- 
decided, 
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decided, encourage law-fuits, and do all they can 
to fleece the people, that they may have where- 
withal to fupport their own dignity. It is incre- 
dible how great a multitude of retainers to the 
law there are at Naples. It is commonly faid, 
that when Innocent the eleventh had defired the 
Marquis of Carpio to fumifh him with thirty 
thoufand head of fwine, the Marquis anfwered 
him, that for his fwine he could not fpare them, 
but if his holinefs had occafion for thirty thou, 
fand lawyers, he had them at his fervice. Thefe 
gentlemen find a continual employ for the fiery 
temper of the Neapolitans, and hinder them 
from uniting in fuch common friendlhips and 
alliances as might endanger the fafety of the 
government. Yhere are very few perfons of 
confideration who have not a caufe depending ; 
for when a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to 
do, he gravely (huts himfelf up in his clofet, and 
falls a tumbling over his papers, to fee if he can 
ftart a law-fuit, and plague any of his neighbours. 
So much is the genius of the people changed fince 
Statius’s time. 

Nulla foro rabies, aut Jlrifla jurgia legts ; 

Riorum jura viris, folutn et Jinefafdbus <rquum. 

Sylv. *. Lib. iii. v. 87. 

* 

By love of right and native juflice led. 

In the ftraight paths of equity they tread; 

Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge’s frown, 
Unpra&is’d in the wranglings of the gown. 

« 

There is another circumftance, which makes the 
Neapolitans, in a very particular manner, the op- 
preffors pf each other. The gabels of Naples 

are 
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are very high on oil, wire, tobacco, and. indeed 
oo almoft every thing that can be eaten, drank, or 
worn. There would have been one on fruit, had 
not Maflianello’s rebellion abolifhed it, as it has 
probably put a (lop to many others. What makes 
thefe imports more intolerable to the poorer fort, 
they are laid on butchers' meat, while- at the 
fame time the fowl and gibbier are tax free. 
Befides all meat being taxed equally by the pound, 
it happens that the duty lies heavieft on the coarfer 
forts, which are mod likely to fall to the (hare 
of the common people, fo that beef perhaps pays 
a third, and veal a tenth of its price to the 
government, a pound of either fort having the. 
fame tax fixed on it. Thefe gabels are mod of 
them at prefent in the hands of private men ; 
for as the King of Spain has had occafionfor mo- 
ney, he has borrowed it of the rich Neapolitans, on 
Condition that they (hould receive the inter eft out. 
of fuch or fuch gabels until he > could repay them 
the principal ; j ->•- 

. 7'his he has repeated fo often that at prefent there 
is fcarce a fingle gabel unmortgaged ^ fo that there 
is no place in Europe which pays greater taxes, 
and at the fame time no Prince who draws lefs ad- 
vantage from them. In othercountries the people 
have the fatisfa&ion of feeing the money they give 
fpent in the necefiities, defence, or ornament of 
their ftate, or at leaft, in the vanity or pleafures of 
their Prince : but here mod of it . goes to the en- 
riching of their feliowr-fubje&s. If there was not 
fo great aplenty of every thing in Naples the peo- 
ple could not bear it. The Spaniard however reaps 
this advantage from the prefent pofture of affairs, 
that the murmurs of the people are "turned upon 
their own countrymen, and what is more confider- 

able. 
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able* that almofl all the perfons, of the greateft 
wealth and power in Naples, are engaged by their 
own interefts to pay thefe impofitions chearfully, 
and to fupport the government which has laid them 
on. For thisreafon, though the poorer fort are for 
the Emperor, few of the perfons of confequence 
can endure to think of a change in their prefent 
eftablifhment ; though there is no queftion but the 
King of Spain will reform moft of thefe abufes, by 
breaking or retrenching the power of the barons, 
by cancelling feveral unneceflary employs, or by 
ranfoming or taking the gabels into his own hands. 
I have been told too there is a law of Charles 
the fifth, fomething like our ftatute of mortmain, 
which has laid dormant ever fince his time, and 
will probably have new life put into it under the 
reign of an a&ive prince. The inhabitants of Naples 
have been always very notorious for leading a life 
of lazinefs and pleafure* which I take to arife partly 
out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neceflfary to them, and 
partly out of the temper of their climate, that 
relaxes the fibres of their bodies, and difpofes the 
people to fuch an idle indolent humour. What- 
ever it proceed* from, we find they were formerly 
as famous for it as they are at prefent. 

This v/as perhaps the reafon that the ancients 
tell us one of the Sirens was buried in this city, 
which thence received the name of Parthenope. 

Imfirobria Siren 

Dejtdia Hor. Sat, iii. Lib. ii. v. 14. 

* , 1 

Sloth, the deluding Siren of the mind. 

Et 
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Et in Otia natam 

Partbenopen Ovid. Met. Lib. xv. v. u. 

Otiofa Neapolis . Hor. Epod. 5. v. 43. 

Parthenope, for idle hours defign’d. 

To luxury and eafe unbends the mind. 

Parthenope non dives opum y non fpr eta vigor is : 
Nam molles Urbi ritus , atque bofpita Mujts 
Otia 9 et excmptum cur is gravioribus avum. 
Sirenum dedit una fuum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope muris Ac beloi as, tequore cujus 
Regnavere diu cantus , cum dulce per undas 
Exitium miferis caneret non profpera Nautis. 

Sil. Ital. Lib. xii. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore. 

Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor; 

The town in foft folemnities delights. 

And gentle poets to her arms invites ; 

The people- free from cares, ferene and gay, 
Pafs all their mild untroubled hours away. 
Parthenope the rifing city nam’d 
A Siren, for her fongs and beauty fam’d, * 
That oft had drown’d among the neighboring Teas 
The lift’ning wretch, and made deftru&ion pleafe, 

Has ego te fedes ( nam nec mihi larbara Thrace 
Nec iibye natale folum) transfer re labor 0 : 

§)uas et mollis byemr et frigida temper at (pflas y 
§)uas imbellt fretum torpentibus alluit undis ; * 

Pax fecura locis y et defidia Otia vitae. 

Et nunquam turbata quies fomnique perafti : 

Nulla foro rabies , &c. Stat. Sylv. v. Lib. iii. v. 81* 

Thefe 
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Thefe are the gentle feats that I propofe. 

For not cold Scythia's undiffolving fnows. 

Nor the parch’d Lybian lands thy hufband bore, 
But mild Parthenope’s delightful fhore ; 

Where hufh’d in calms the bord’ring ocean laves 
Her filent coaft, and rolls in languid waves ; 
Refrefliing winds the fummer’s heat afluage ; 

And kindly warmth aifarms the winter’s rage ; 
Remov’d from noife and the tumultuous war, 

Soft fleep and downy eafe inhabit there, 

And di earns unbroken with intruding care. 
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ANTIQUITIES 

AND 


Natural Curiofities 


That lie near the 


CITY of NAPLES. 



A T about eight miles diftance from Naples lies 
a very roble Scene of antiquities. What 
they call V irgiPs tomb is the firft that one meets 
with on the way thither. It is certain this Poet 
was buried at Naples ; but I think it is almoft as 
certain, that his tomb flood on the other fide of 
the town, which looks towards Vefuvio. By this 
tomb is the entry into the grotto of Paufilypo. 
The common people of Naples believe it to have 
been wrought by magic, and that Virgil was the 
magician ; who is in greater repute among the 
Neapolitans for having made the grotto than the 
~neid. 

If 
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If a man would form to himfelf a juft idea of 
this place, he muft fancy a vaft rock undermined 
from one end to the other, and a highway run- 
ning through it, near as long and as broad as the 
mall in St. James’s park. This fubterraneous paff- 
age is much mended fmce Seneca gave fo bad a 
chara&er of it. The entry at both ends is higher 
than the middle parts of it, and finks by degrees 
to fling in more light upon the reft. Towards 
the middle are two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light and frefli air. 

There are no where about the mountain any 
vaft heaps of ftones, though it is certain the great 
quantities of them that are dug out of the rock 
could not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not 
probably been confumed in the moles and build- 
ings of Naples. This confirmed me in a conjec- 
ture, which I made at the firft fight of the fub- 
terraneous paffage, that it was not at firft defign- 
ed fo much for a high-way as a quarry of ftone, 
but that the inhabitants, finding a double advan- 
tage in it, hewed it into the form we now fee. 
Perhaps the fame defign gave the original to the 
Sibyl’s grotto, confidering the prodigious multi- 
tude of palaces that flood in its neighbourhood. 

I remember when I was at Chateaudun in France, 
I met with a very curious perfon , a member of one 
of the German univerfities. He had ftay’d a day 
or two in the town longer than ordinary, to take 
the meafuresof feveral empty fpaces that had been 
cut in the Tides of a neighbouring mountain. Some 
of them were fupported with pillars formed out of 
the rock ; fome were made in the fafhion of gal- 
leries, and fome not unlike amphitheatres. The 

G gentle- 
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.gentleman had made himfelf feveral ingenious 
hypothefes concerning the ufe of thefe fubterrane- 
ous apartments, and from thence colle&ed the 
vaft magnificence and luxury of the ancient Cha- 
teaudunois. But upon communicating his thoughts 
on this fubjeA to one of the moft learned of the 
place, he was not a little furprifed to hear, that 
thefe ftupendous works of art were only fo many 
quarries of free-ftone, that had been wrought in- 
to different figures, according as the veins of it 
dire&ed the workmen. 

About five miles from the grotto of Paufilypo, 
the remains of Puteoli and Baiae, in a foft air 
and a delicious fituation. 

The country about them, by reafon of its vaft 
caverns and fubterraneous fires has been miferably 
torn in pieces by earthquakes, fo that the whole 
face of it is quite changed from what it was for- 
merly. The fea has overwhelmed a multitude of 
palaces, which may be feen at the bottom of the 
water in a calm day. 

The Lucrine lake is but a puddle in comparifon 
of what it once was, its fprings having been funk 
in an earthquake, or flopped up by mountains that 
have fallen upon them. The lake of Avernus, for- 
merly fo famous forks flreamsof poifon, is now 
plentifully flocked with fifh and fowl. Mount 
Gaurus, from one of the fruitfulleft parts in Italy, 
is become one of the moft barren. Several fields, 
which were laid out in beautiful groves and gar- 
dens, are now naked plains, fmoking with ful- 
phur, or incumbered with hills that have been 
thrown up by eruptions of fire. The works of 
art lie in no lefs diforder than thofe of nature ; 
for that which was once the moft beautiful fpot of 

Italy, 
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Italy, covered with temples and palaces, adorned 
by the greateft of the Roman commonwealth, em- 
bellilhed by many of the Roman Emperors, and 
celebrated by the beft of their Poets, has now no- 
thing to (hew but the ruins of its ancient fplen- 
dor, and a great magnificence in confufion. 

The mole of Puteoli has been miftaken by fe- 
veral authors for Caligula’s bridge. They have all 
been led into this error from the make of it, becaufe 
it (lands on arches. But to pafs over the many ar- 
guments that may be brought againft this opinion, 
I (hall here take away the foundation of it, by fet- 
ting down an infcription mentioned by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus in the life of Antoninus Pius, who was the 
repairer of this mole. Imp . Cafari , Divi Hadri - 
eni filio, Divi Trajani , Parthici , Nepoti , Divi Ner - 
v<e pronepoti, T. At 7. Hadriano Antonino Aug . Pio % 
&c. quod fuper catera benejicia ad hujus etiam tu - 
telam porths , Pilarum viginti molem cum fumptu 
fornicum reliquo ex jErario fuo largitus ejl . i. e. 
To the Emperor Adrian Antoninus Pius, fon 
of the Emperor Adrian, grandfon of the Emperor 
Trajan firnamed Parthicus, great grandfon of the 
Emperor Nerva, &c. who, befides other benefac- 
tions, built at his own expence, a mole of twenty 
piles, for the fecurity of this haven. 

It would have been very difficult to have made 
fuch a mole as this of Puteoli, in a place where 
they had not fo natural a commodity as the earth 
of Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the 
water, and after a fittle lying in it looks rather 
like (lone than mortar. It was this that gave the 
ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo many 
incroachments on the fea, ancf of laying the foun- 
dations of their villas and palaces within the very 

G a borders 
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borders of it, as * Horace has elegantly defcribed 
it more than once. 

About four years ago they dug up a great piece 
of marble near Puzzuola, with feveral figures and 
letters engraven round it, which have given oc- 
cafion to fome disputes among the antiquaries §, 
But they all agree that it is the pedeftal of a fta- 
tue eretted to Tiberius by the fourteen cities of 
Afia, which were flung down by an earthquake ; 
the fame that, according to the opinion of many 
learned men, happened at our^aviour’scrucifixiom 
They have found in the letters, which are (till 
legible, the names of the feveral cities, and dis- 
cover in each figure fomething peculiar to the 
city, of which it reprefents the genius. There are 
two medals of Tiberius (lamped on the fame oc- 
cafion, with this infcription to one of them, Civi- 
tatibus Afus Rejiitutis. The Emperor is repre- 
fented in both fitting, with a Patera in one hand, 
and a fpear in the other. 

* L'b. a. Od. 18. Lib. 3. Od. 1. L r b. 3. Od. *4. Eplft. Lib. 
,j . § Vid. Grcnovium, Fabretti, l 5 u:i f on, &c. 
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It is probable this might have beentbe pofture of 
the ftatue, which in all likelihood does not lie far 
from the place where they took up the pedeftal; for 
they fay there were other great pieces of marble 
near it, and feveral.of them inferibed, but that no 
body would be at the- charge of bringing them to 
light. The pedeftal itfelf lay negle&ed in an open 
field when I faw it. I lhall not be particular on the 
ruins of the amphitheatre, the ancient refervoirs of 
water, the Sibyl’sgrottoj the Centum Camerae, the 
fepulchre of Agrippina, Nero’s mother, with feveral 
other antiquities of lefs note, that lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of this bay, and have been often deferibed 
by many others. I muft confefs, after having fur- 
veyed the antiquities about Naples and Rome, I- 
• cannot but think that our admiration of them does, 
not fo much arife out of their greatnefs as uncom- 
monnefs. 

Thereare.indeedmany extraordinary ruins ;bu6 
l believe a traveller would not be fo much afto^ 
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nifhed at them, did he find any works of the fame 
kind in his own country. Amphitheatres, tri- 
umphal arches, baths, grottoes, catacombs, ro- 
tunda’s, highways paved for fo great a length, 
bridges of fuch an amazing height, fubterraneous 
buildings for the reception of rain and fpow-wa- 
ter, are mod of them at prefent out of faihion, and 
only to be met with among the antiquities of Italy. 
W e are therefore immediately furprifedwhenwe fee 
any confiderable Turns laid out in any thing of this 
nature, though at the fame time there is many aGo- 
thic cathedral in England, that has coft more pain9 
and money than feveral of thefe celebrated works. 
Among the ruins of the old heathen temples they 
fhewed me what they call the chamber of Venus, 
which {lands a little behind her temple. It is 
wholly dark, and has feveral figures on the cieling 
wrought in Stucco, that feem to reprefent lull and 
ftrength by the emblems of naked Jupiters and 
Gladiators, Tritons, and Centaurs, &c. fo that one 
would guefs it has formerly been the fcene of many 
lewd myfteries. On the other fide of Naples are 
the catacombs. Thefe muft have been full of 
flench and loathfomenefs, if the dead bodies that 
lay in them were left to rot in open niches, as an 
eminent author of our own country imagines. But 
upon examining them 1 find they were eachof them 
flopped up ; without doubt as foon as the corps was 
laid in it. For at the mouth of the nich one al- 
ways finds the rock cut into little channels, to 
fallen the board or marble that was to clofe it up ; ' 
and I think I did not fee one which had not flill 
fome mortar flicking in it. In fome I found pieces 
of tiles that exa&ly tallied with the channel, and 
in others a little wall of bricks, that fometimes 
flopped up above a quarter of the nich, the reft 
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having been broken down. St. Proculus’s fepulchre 
feems to have a kind of mofaic work on its cover- 
ing ; for I obferved at one end of it feveral little 
pieces of marble ranged together after that manner. 
It is probable they were adorn’d, more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the quality of the dead. One would 
indeed wonder to find fuch a multitude of niches 
unftopped, and I cannot imagine any body fhould 
take the pains to do it, who was not in queft of fome 
fuppofed treafure. 

Baisewas the winter retreat of the old Romans* 
that being the proper feafon to enjoy the Baiani 
Soles , and the Mollis Lucrinus ; as on the contrary ; 
Tiber, Tufculum, Prenefte, Alba, Cajeta, Mons 
Circeius, Anxur, and the like airy mountains and 
promontories, were their retirements during the 
heats of fummer. 

Dum nos blanda tenent jucundi Stagna Liter ini y 
Et quee pumiceis fontibus antra calent, 

Tucolis Argivi regnum, Faufline , coloni *, 

Quo te bis decimus due it ah urbe lapis. 

Horrida fed fervent Nemeai pe flora monjlri : 

Nec Jatis e(l Baias igne calere fuo. 

Ergo Sacri fontes , (A littora Sacra valete, 
Nympharum par iter, Nereidumque domus. 
Herculeos colies gelid a vos vincite brum a. 

Nunc L iburtinus cedite frigoribus. 

Mart. Lib. iv. Epigr. 57- 

While near the Lucrine lake con fum’d to death 
I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath. 

Where ftreams of fulphur raife a flifling heat, 
And thro’ the pores of the warm pumice fweat ; 

* Vid. Hor. Lib. ii. Od. 6. 
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You tafte the cooling breeze, where nearer home 
The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome: 
And now the fun to the bright lion turns. 

And Baia with redoubled fury burns ; 

Then briny Teas and taftelefs fprings farcwel. 
Where fountain nymphs confus’d with Nereids 
dwell ; 

In winter you may all the world defpife. 

But now ’tis Tivoli that bears the prize. 

The natural curiofities about Naples are as nu- 
merous and extraordinary as the artificial. I fhall 
fet them down as I have done the other, without 
any regard to their fituation. The grotto delCani 
is famous for the poifonous ftreamswhich floatwith- 
in a foot of its furface. The fides of the grotto 
are marked with green as high as the malignity of 
the vapour reaches. The common experiments are 
as follow. A dog, that has his nofe held in the 
vapour, lofes all figns of life in a very little time; 
but if carried into the open air, or thrown into a 
neighbouring lake, he immediately recovers, if he 
is not quite gone. A torch, fnuff and all, goes 
out in a moment, when dipped into the vapour. A 
piftol cannot take fire in it. I fplit a reed, and laid 
in the channel of it a train of gun-powder, fo that 
one end of the reed was above the vapour, and the 
other at the bottom of it ; and I found though the 
fteam was ftrong enough to hinder a piftol from 
taking fire in it, and to quench a lighted torch, 
that it could not intercept the train of fire when it 
had once began flafhing, nor hinder it from running 
to the very end. Thisexperiment I repeated twice 
of thiice,to fee if I could quite diflipate the vapour, 
which l did in fo great a meafure, that one might 
eafily let off a piftol in it. I obferved how 
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dog was in expiring the firft time, arid after his. 
recovery, and found no fenfible difference. A viper 
bore it nine minutes the firft time we pul him in, 
and ten the fecond. When we brought it our after 
the firft trial, u took inch a vaft quantity ot an 
its lungs, that i: (welled almofl twice as big as . 
before; and it was perhapsonthis flock of air that 
it lived a minute longer the fecond time. Doctor 
Connor made a difeourie in one of the Academies* 
at Rome upon the fubjed of this gu>Uo, which he 
has fince printed in England.. He attributes the 
death of animals, and the extinction of lights, to* 
a great rarefaction of the air, cauied by the heat 
and eruption of the (teams. But how is it polTible 
for theie (teams, though in ever fo great quantity, . 
to refill the preffure of the whole atmofphere ? and 
as for the heat, it is but very inconfiderable. How- 
ever, to fatisfy myfelf, I placed a thin vial, well 
flopped up with wax, within the fmoke of the 
vapour, which would certainly have burlt in an air 
rarified enough to kill a dog, oi quench a torch, but 
nothing followed upon it. However, to take awayall 
further doubt, I borrowed a weather-glafs, and fo 
fixed it in the grotto, that the Stagnum was wholly 
covered with the vapour ; but I could not perceive' 
the quickfilver funk after half an hour’s (landing in 
it. This vapour is generally fuppofed to be fulphu- 
reous, though! can fee noreaien for fuchafuppo- 
fition. He that dips his hand in it finds no (mell 
that it leaves upon it; and though I put a whole 
bundle of lighted brimflone matches to the fmoke, # 
they all went out in an inflant, as if immerfed in 
watei . Whatever is the compofition of the vapour, 
let it have but one quality of being very glewy or’ 
vifeous, and I believe it will mechanically folvc all 
the Phenomena cf the grotto. Its unducufnefs 
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will make it heavy and unfit for mounting higher 
than it does, unlefs the heat of the earth, which is 
juft ftrong enough to agitate and bear it up at a little 
diftance from thefurface, were much greater than 
it is to rarify and fcatter it. It will be too grofs and 
thick to keep the Ipngs in play for any time, fo that 
animals will die in it fooner or later, as their blood 
circulates flower or fafter. Fire will live in it no 
longer than in water, becaufe it wraps itfelf in the 
fame manner about the flame, and by itscontinuity 
hinders any quantity of air and nitre from coming 
to its fuccour. The parts of it however are not fo 
compact as thofe of liquors, nor therefore tenacious 
enough to intercept the fire that has once caught a 
train of gun powder ; for which reafon they may 
be quite broken and difperfed by the repetition of 
this experiment. 'There is an unttuous clammy 
vapour that arifes from the ftum of grapes, when 
they lie maflied together in the vat, which puts out 
a light when dipped into it, and perhaps would take 
away the breath of weaker animals, were it put 
to the trial. 

It would beendlefsto reckon up the different baths, 
to be met with in a country that fo much abounds 
in fulphur. There is fcarce a difeafe which has 
not one adapted to it. A ftranger is generally led 
into that they callCicero’s bath, and feveralvoyage- 
writers pretend there is a cold vapour arifing from 
the bottom of it, which refrefhes thofe who ftoop 
into it. It is true the heat is much more fupport- 
able to one that ftoops, than to one that ftands up- 
right, becaufe the fleams of fulphur gather in the 
hollow of the arch about a man’s head, and are 
therefore much thicker and warmer in that part 
than at the bottom. The three lakes of Agnano, A- 
vernus,and the LucrLne, have now nothing in them 
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particular. The MonteNovo was thrown out by an 
eruption of fire that happened in the place where 
the mountain notv Hands. The Sulfatara is very 
furprifing to one who has not feen mount Vefuvio. 
But there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed in 
any part of Italy, which deferves our admiration 
fo much as this mountain. I mull confefs the idea 
I had of it did not anfwer the real image of the 
place when I came to fee it ; I (hall therefore give; 
the defcription of it as it then lay. 

This mountain ftands at about fix Englifti miles- 
diftance fromNaples,though,byreafon of itsheight, , 
it feems much nearer to thofe that furvey it from the 
town. In our way to it we paffed by what was. 
one of thofe rivers of burning matter, that ran from 
it in a late eruption. This looks at a diftance like- 
new-plowed land; but as you come near it, you fee 
nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods , 
lyingupon one another. Thereare innumerable ca- 
vities and inter ftices among the feveral pieces, fothat 
the furface is all broken and irregular. Sometimes , 
a great fragment ftands like a rock above the reft 
fometimes the whole heap lies in a kind of channel,, 
and in other places has nothing like banks to confine 
it, but rifesfouror five or feet high in the open air,, 
without fpreading abroad on either fide. This, I 
think, is a plain demonftration that thefe rivers 
were not, as they are ufually reprefented, fo many 
ftreamsof running matter ; for how could a liquid,, 
that lay hardening by degrees, , fettle in fuch a fur- 
rowed compact furface ? were the river a confu- 
fion of never fo many different hodies, if they had : 
been all a&ually diffolved, they would at leaft have 
formed one continued cruft, as we fee the Scorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece, let it be 
compoundedof a thoufand heterogeneous parts. I 
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am apt to think therefore that thefe huge unwieldy 
lumps that now lie upon one another, as if thrown 
together by accident, remained in the melted mat- 
ter rigid and unliquified, floating in it like cakes of 
ice in a river, and that, as the fire and ferment 
gradually abated, they adj ufted themfelves together 
as well as theirirregular figures would permit, and 
by this means fell into fuch an interrupted diforder- 
ly heap as we now find it. What was the melted 
matter lies at the bottom out of fight. After hav- 
ing quitted the fide of this long heap, which was 
once a ftream of fire, we came to the roots of the 
mountain, and had a very troublefome march to 
gain the top of it. It is covered on all fides with a 
kind of burnt earth, very dry, and crumbled into 
powder, as if it had been artificially fifted. It is 
very hot under the feet, and mixed with- feveral 
burnt flones and cakes of cinders, which have been 
throw'n out at different times. A man finks almofl: 
a foot in the earth, and generally lofes half a ftep 
by Aiding backwards. When we had climbed this 
mountain, we difeovered the top of it to be a wide 
naked plain, fmoking with fulphur in feveral places, 
and probably undermined with fire ; forwe con- 
cluded it to be hollow by the found it made under 
cur feet. In the midft of this plain ftands a high 
hill in the fhape of a fugar-loaf, fo very fteep, 
that there would be no mounting or defeending it, 
were it not made up of fuch a loofe crumbled earth 
as I have before deferibed. The air of this place 
muft be very much impregnated with falt-petre, 
as appears by the fpecks of it on the fides of the 
mountain, where one can fcarce find a ftone that 
has not the top wd ite with it. After w r e had, wiih 
much ado conquered this hill, we faw in the midft 
of it the prefent mouth of Vefuvio, that goes /hel- 
ving 
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ving down on all Tides, until above a hundred 
yards deep, as near as we could guefs, and has a- 
bout three or four hundred in the diameter, for it 
Teems a perfect round. This vaft hollow is gene* 
rally filled with fmoke : but, by the advantage of 
a wind that blew for us, we had a very clear and 
diftinft fight of it. The Tides appear all over ftained 
with mixtures of white, green, red, and yellow, 
and have feveral rocks {landing out of them that 
look like pure brimftone. The bottom was entire- 
ly covered, and though we looked very narrowly 
we could fee nothing like a hole in it ; the fmoke 
breaking through feveral imperceptible cracks in 
many places. The very middle was firm ground 
when we faw it,, as we concluded from the (tones 
we flung upon it, and Iqueftion not but one might 
then have crofted the bottom, and have gone up 
on the other fide of it with very little danger, un- 
lefs from fome accidental breath of wind. In the 
late eruptions this great hollow was like a vafl: chal- 
dron filled with glowing and melted matter, which, 
as it boiled over in any part, ran down the Tides of 
the mountain, and made five fuch rivers as that 
before-mentioned. In proportion as the heat flac- 
kened, this burning matter muft have fubfided. 
within the bowels of the mountain, and as it funk 
very leifurely had time to cake together, and form 
the bottom which covers the mouth of that dread- 
ful vault that lies underneath it. The next eruption 
orearthquake will probably break in pieces thisfalfe 
bottom, and quite changethe prefent face of things*. 

This whole mountain, (haped like a fugar-loaf, 
has been made at feveral times, by the prodigious 
quantities of earth and cinders, which have been 
flungup out of the mouth that lies in the midfl: of 
them j fo that it increases in the bulk at every 
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eruption, the allies ftill falling down the fidesof it, 
like the fand in an hour glats. A gentleman of 
Naples told me, that in his memory it had gained 
twenty feet in thicknefs, and I queftion not but 
in length of time it will cover the whole plain, 
and make one mountain with that on which it 
now ftands. 

In thofe parts of the fea, that are not far from 
the roots of this mountain, they find fometimes a 
very fragrant oil, which is fold dear, and makes 
a rich perfume. The furface of the fea is, for a 
little fpace, covered with its bubbles, during the 
time that it rifes, which they Ikim off into their 
boats, and afterwards fet a feparating in pots and 
jars. They fay its fources never run but in calm 
warm weather. The agitations of the water per- 
haps hinder them fromdifcovering it at other times. 

• Among the natural curiofities of Naples, I can- 
not forbear mentioning their manner of furnifhing 
the town with fnow, which they here ufe inftead 
of ice, becaufe, as they fay, it cools or congeals 
any liquor fooner. There is a great quantity of 
it confumedyearly;for they drink very few liquors, 
not fo much as water, that have not lain inFrefco ; 
and every body, from the higheft to the loweft, 
makes ufe of it, infomuch that a fcarcity of fnow 
would raife a mutiny at Naples, as much as a 
dearth of corn or provifions in another country. 
To prevent this the King has fold the monopoly 
of it to certain perfons, who are obliged to furnifh 
the city with it all the year at fo much the pound. 
They have a high mountain at about eighteen 
miles from the town, which has feveral pits dug 
into it. Here they employ many poor people at 
fuch a feafon of the year to roll in vaft balls of 
fnow, which they ram together, and -cover from 
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the funfhine. Out of thefe refervoirs of fnow they 
cut feveral lumps, as they have occafion for them, 
and fend them on afles to the fea-fide, where they 
are carried off in boats, and diflnbuted to leveral 
fhops at a fettled pricey that from time to time 
fupply the whole city of Naples. While the Ban- 
ditti continued their diforders in this kingdom, they 
often put the fnow-merchants under contribution, 
and threatened them, if they appeared tardy in 
payments, to deftroy their magazines, which they 
fay might eafily have been affeaed by the infuft- 
on of fome barrels of oil. 


It would have been tedious to have put down 
the many defcriptions that the Latin Poets have 
made of feveral of the places mentioned in this 
chapter: L fhall therefore conclude it with the 
general map which Silius Italicus has given us of 
this great bay of Naples. Mod of the places he 
mentions lie within the fame profpea; and if I have 
paffed over any of them, it is becaufe I fhall take 
them in my way by fea, from Naples to Rome. 

Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monftrat Avernum • 
Turn trifti nemore atque umbris nigrantibus horrens, 
Et formidatus volucri, lethale vomebat 
Suffufo virus ccehy Stygidque per urbes 
Religione facer , favum retinebat honorem . 

Hire vicina palus, fama eft Acherontis ad undat 
Pander e iter , cacas ftagnante voragme fauces 
Lax at, et horrendos aperit tellur is hiatus. 

Inter dumque novo perturbat lumine manes. 

- Juxta caligante fttu, longumque per avum 
Infer nis pr effas nebuiis , pallente fub umbrd 
Cimmerias jacuiffe domes, noflemque profundam 
Tart area narrant urbis : turn fulfure et igni 
Semper anbel antes, cofloque bitumine campos 
Oftentant : tellus atro exundante vapor e 
Sufpirans, uftifque diu calefafla tnedullis JE f~ 
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JEjluat , et Stygios exhalat in aera Jlatus : 

Parturit , et tremulis metuendum exfbilat antris ,, 
lnterdumque cavas luftatus rumpere fedes, 

Aut ex ire for as, fonitu lugubre minaci 
Mulct her immugit * lacerataque vifcera ferret 
Mandit , exefos labej aflat murmur e montes. : 

T radunt Herculed prof rat os mole Gigantes 
Tellurem injeftam quatere , et fpiramine anhelo 
Torreri late campos, quotiefyue minantur 
Rumpere compagem impoftam , expallefcere ccelum\. 
Apparet procul lnarime, qua turbine nigro 
Fumantem premit Iapetum, flammafque rebelli 
Ore ejeflantem , et ft quando evader e detur 
Bella Jovi rurfus fuperifque iter are volentem.- 
Monfrantur Vefeva juga , atque in vertice fummo 
Depafi flammis fcopuliy fraflufque mind 
Mons circum, atque JEtna fatis certantia Saxa . 

Nec non Mifenum fervantem I da a Jepulcro - 
Nomina , et Herculeos videt ipfo inlittore Baulos. 

Lib. xii- 

Averno next he fhow’d his wond’ring gueft, 
Averno now with milder virtues blefs’d ; 

Black with furrounding forefls then it flood* 
That hung above, and darken’d all the flood : 
Clouds of unwholfome vapours, rais’d on* high*. 
The flutt’ring bird entangled in the Iky, 

Whilft all around the gloomy profpedl fpread 
An awful horror, and religious dread.. 

Hence to the borders of the marfh they go,. 
That mingles with the baleful ftreams below. 

And fometimes with a mighty yawn> ’tis (aid, 
Cpens a difmal paflage to the dead. 

Who, pale with fear the rending earth furvey. 
And flartle at the fudden flafh of day. 

The dark Cimmerian grotto then he paints*. 
Defcribing all its old inhabitants. 


That 
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That in the deep infernal city dwell’d. 

And lay in everlafting night conceal’d. 

Advancing (till, the fpacious fields he (how’d. 
That withthefmother’d heat of brimftone glow’d : 
Through frequent cracks the flreaming fulphur 
broke. 

And cover’d all the blafted plain with fmoke t 
Imprifon’d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent. 
Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle tor a vent. 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 

’Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall*. 
Here, as ’tis faid, the rebel giants lie. 

And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try, 
Afcending vapours on the day prevail. 

The fun looks fickly, and the (kies grow pale. 
Next to the diftant ifle his fight he turns. 

That o’er the thunderftruck Tiphoeus burns : 
Enrag’d his wide-extended jaws expire 
In angry whirlwinds, blafphemies and fire, 
Threat’ning, ifloofen’d from his dire abodes. 
Again to challenge Jove, and fight the gods. 

On mount Vefuvio next he fixt his eyes. 

And faw the fmoking tops confus’dly rife ; 

(A hideous ruin !) that with earthquakes rent 
A fecond -/Etna to the view prefent. 

Mifeno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d,. 

That on the fea’s extremeft borders flood. 

Silius Italicus here takes notice, that the poifon- 
ous vapours, which arofe from the lake Averno in 
Hannibal’s time, were quite difperfed at the time 
when he wrote his poem ; becaufe Agrippa, who 
lived between Hannibal and Silius, had cut down 
the woods, that inclofed the lake, and hindered 
thefe noxious fleams from diflipating, which were 
immediately flattered as foon as the winds and 
frefh air were let in among them. THE 
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ISLE of CAPREA. 


H Aving ftaid longer at Naples than I at firft 
defigned, I could not difpenfe with myfelf 
from making a little voyage to the ifle of Caprea, 
as being very defirous to fee a place, which had 
been the retirement ©f Auguftus for fome time, 
and the refidence of Tiberius for feveral years. 
' The ifland lies four miles in length from eaft to 
weft, and- about one in breadth. The wefterit 
part, for about two miles in length, is a continu- 
ed rock vaftly high, and inaccefllble on the fea- 
fide. It has however the greateft town in the iftand 
that goes under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is 
in feveral places covered with a very fruitful foil. 
The eaftern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices 
very near as high, though not quite fo long as the 
weftern. Between tfaefe eaftern and weft’ern 
mountains lies a flip of lower ground,, which runs 
acrofs the ifland, and is one of the pleafanteft fpots 
I have feen. It is hid with vines, figs, oranges, 
almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields of corn, which 
look extremely frefh and beautiful, and make 
up the moft delightful little landikip imaginable, 
when they are furveyed from the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains. Here ftands the town 
of Caprea, the Bilhop’s palace, and two or three 
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convents. In the midd of this fruitful tra£f of 
land rifes a hill, that was probably covered with 
buildings in Tiberius’s time. There are dill Seve- 
ral ruins on the Tides of it, and about the top are 
found two or three dark galleries, low built, and co- 
vered with mafons work, tho’ at prefent they ap- 
pear overgrown with grafs. I entered one of them 
that is a hundred paces in length. I obferved, as 
fome of my countrymen were digging into the 
Tides of the mountain, that what I took for folid 
earth was only heaps of brick, done, and other 
rubbifh, fkinned over with a covering of vege- 
. tables. But the mod confiderable ruin is that 
which dands on the very extremity of the eadern 
promontory, where are dill fome apartments left. 
Very high and arched at top. I have not indeed 
Teen the remains of any ancient Roman buildings, 
that have not been roofed with either vaults or 
arches. The rooms I am mentioning dand deep 
in the earth, and have nothing like windows or 
chimnies, which makes me think they were for- 
merly either bathing-places or refervoirs of wa- 
ter. An old hermit lives at prefent among the 
ruins of this palace, wholod his companion a few 
years ago by a fall from the precipice. He told 
me they had often found medals and pipes of lead, 
as they dug among the rubbifh, that not many 
years ago they difcovered a paved road running 
under ground from the top of the mountain to the 
fea-fide, which was afterwards confirmed to me by 
a gentleman of the idand. There is a very noble 
profpedf from the place. On the one fide lies a 
vad extent of Teas, that runs abroad further than 
the eye can reach. Jud oppofite dands the green 
promontory of Surrentum, and on the other fide the 
whole circuit of the bay of Naples. This profpedf, 

according 
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according to Tacitus, was more agreeable before 
the burning of Vefuvio. That mountain probably, 
which after the firft eruption looked like a great 
pile of afties, was in Tiberius’s time (haded with 
w oods and vineyards ; but I think Martial’s epi- 
gram may ferve here as a comment to Tacitus. 

Hie ejl pampine is viridis Vefuvius umbris, 
Prejferat hie madidos nobilis uva lacus. 

Heec juga y quam Nifee colies , plus Bacchus amaviti 
Hoc nuper Satyr i monte dedere char os. 

H<ec Veneris fedes , Lacidcemone gratior illi ; 

Hie locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat. 

Cun ft a jacent jlammis et trijli merfa favilla : 

Nec fuperi vellent hoc licuiJJ'e ftbi .. 

Lib. ii. Epigr. 105. 

Vefuvio, cover’d with a fruitful Vine, 

Here flourilh’d once, and ran with floods of wine ; 
Here Bacchus oft to the cool (hades retir’d. 

And his own native Nifa lefs admir’d ; 

Oft to the mountain’s* airy tops advanc’d,. 

The frifking fatyrs on the fummits danc’d 
Alcideshere, here Venus grac’d the (hore, k 
Nor lov’d her fav’rite Lacedaemon more : 

Now piles of allies, fpreading all around,, 

In undiftinguifti’d heaps deform the ground*. 

The. gods themfelves the ruin’d feats bemoan> 
And blame the mifehiefs that themfelves have done. 

This view mud dill have been more pleafant* 
when the whole bay was encompafled with fo long 
a range of buildings, that it appeared to thofe> 
who looked on it at a diftance, but as one continu- 
ed city. On both the fhores of that fruitful bot- 
tom, which I have before-mentioned, are dill to 
be feen the marks of ancient edifices j particularly 

on 
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on that which looks towards the fouth there is a 
little kind of mole, which feems to have been the 
foundation of a palace; unlefs we may fuppofe that 
the Pharos of Caprea flood there, which Statius 
takes notice of in his poem that invites his wife to 
Naples, and is, I think, the moft natural among 
the Sylvae. 

Nec defunt varia circum obleftamina vita ^ 

Sive vaporijeras blandiffima l it tor a , Baias, 

Entkea j at i die a jeu vifere tefia Sibylla 
Dulce fit , Iliacoque jugum memorabile remo : 

Sett tibi Bacchei vimta madetitia Gauri , 
Telebournque domos y trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noflivaga tollit Pharus amula Luna> 
Caraque non molli juga Surrentina Lyao . 

Sylv. 5. Lib. iii. v. 95. 

Thcblifsful feats with endlefs pleafures flow. 
Whether to Baia’s funny fhores you go, 

And view the fulphur to the baths convey’d. 

Or the dark grot of the prophetic maid, 

Or deep Mileno from the Trojan nam’d. 

Or Gaurus for its flowing vintage fam’d. 

Or Caprea, where the lanthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted fky. 
While by its beams the wary failor fleers ; 

Or w'here Surrentum, clad in vines, appears. 

They found in Ano Caprea, fome years ago, a 
ftatue and a rich pavement under ground, as they 
had cccafion to turn up the earth that lay upon 
them. One ftiil lees, on the bendings of thefe 
mountains, the marks of fevere! ancient feales of 
flairs, by which they ufed to afeend them. The 
whole ifland is fo unequal that there were but few 

diverfions 
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diverfions to be found in it without doors; but 
what recommended it mod; to Tiberius was its 
wholfome air, which is warm in winter and cool 
in fummer, and its inacceflible coafls, which are 
generally fo very fteep, that a handful of men 
might defend them againft a powerful army. 

We need not doubt but Tiberius had his differ- 
ent refidencies, according as the feafons of the 
year, and his different fets of pleafure required. ' 
Suetonius fays, Duodecim Villas totidem nominibus 
vrnavit. i. e. He diflinguifhed twelve towns by as 
many names. The whole ifland was probably cut 
into feveral eafy afcents, planted with variety of 
palaces, and adorned with as gteat a multitude of 
groves and gardens as the fituation of the place 
would fuffer. The works under ground were how- 
ever more extraordinary than thofe above it ; for 
the rocks were all undermined with highways, 
grottoes, galleries, bagnios, and feveral fubterra- 
neous retirements, that fuited with the brutal plea- 
fures of the Emperor. One would indeed very 
much wonder to fee fuch fmall appearances of the 
many works of art, that were formerly to be met 
with in this ifland, were we not told that the Ro- 
mans, after the death of Tiberius, fent hither an 
army of pioneers on purpofe to demolifh the 
buildings, and deface the beauties of the ifland. 

In failing round Caprea we were entertained with 
many rude profpe&s of rocks and precipices, that 
rife in feveral places half a mile high in perpendi- 
cular. At the bottom of them are caves and grot- 
toes formed by the continual breaking of the waves 
upon them. I entered one which the inhabitants 
call Grotto Obfcuro, and, after the light of the fun 
was a little worn off my eyes, could fee all the parts 
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of it diftinftly, by a glimmering refle&ion that 
played upon them from the furface of the water. 
The mouth is low and narrow; but after having en- 
tered pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelfon both 
fides in an oval figure of an hundred yards from • 
one extremity to the other, as we are told, for it 
would not have been fafe raeafuring of it. The roof 
is vaulted, and diftils frelh water from every part 
-of it, which fell upon us as fall as the firft drop- 
pings of a Ihower. The inhabitants and Neapoli- 
tans, who have heard of Tiberius’s grottoes, will 
have this to be one of them ; but there are feveral 
reafons that fltew it to be natural. For befides the 
little ufe we can conceive of fuch a dark cavern of 
fait waters, there are no where any marks of the 
chifel ; the Tides are of a foft mouldering Hone, 
and one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn 
in the bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or 
lefs able to refill the impreflions of the water that 
beats againll them. 

Not far from this grotto lie the Sirenum Scopuli , 
which Virgil and Ovid mention in ./Eneas’s 
voyage ; they are two or three lharp rocks that 
Hand about a ftone’s-throw from the fouth fide of 
the ifland, and are generally beaten by waves and 
tempells, which are much more violent on the 
fouth than on the north of Caprea. 

Jamquc adeo Scopulos Sirenum advefla fubihat\ 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ojftbus albos : 

Turn roue a ajjiduo longe fale fax a fonabant. 

jEn. 5. v. 864. 

Glides by the Sirens cliffs, a fhelfy coall. 

Long infamous for Ihips and failors loft. 

And 
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And white with bones : Th’impetuous ocean roars* 
And rocks rebellow from the founding fhores. 

Dryden. 

I have before faid that they often find medals in 
this ifland. Many of thofe they call the Spintriae, 
which Aretin has copied, have been dug up here, 
I know none of the antiquaries that have written 
on thisfubjedt, and find nothing fatisfaftory of it 
where! thought it moft likely to be met with, in 
Patin’s edition of Suetonius illuftrated by medals. 
Thofe I have converfed with about it, are of opi- 
nion they were made to ridicule the brutality of 
Tiberius, though I cannot but believe they were 
ftamped by his order. They are unqueftionably 
antique, and no bigger than medals of the third 
magnitude. They bear on one fide fome lewd in- 
vention of that hellifli fociety, which Suetonius 
calls Monftroft concubitus repertores , and on the o- 
ther the number of the medal. I have feen of them 
as high as to twenty. I cannot think they were 
made as a jeft on the Emperor, becaufe raillery on 
coins is of a modern date. I know but two in the 
upper empire, befides the Spintriae, that lie under 
any fufpicion of it. ,The firft is one of Marcus 
Aurelius, where, in compliment to the Emperor 
and Emprefs, they have damped on the reverfe 
the figure of Venus carefling Mars, and endea- 
vouring to detain him from the wars. 
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Quoniam belli f era munera Manor t 

jlrmipotens regit, in gremium qui fape tuum fe 
Rejicit, eeterno devittfius vulnere amoris. 

Lucr. Lib. i. v. 33, 

ft 

Becaufe the brutal btis’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervant’s care. 

Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 
The pleafing pains of thy eternal love. Dryden. 

I ♦ 

/ 1 ♦ 

The Venus has Fauftina’s face ; her lover is SL 
naked figure, with a helmet on his head, and a 
ihield on his arm. • • 


Tu fcabie frueris vali , quod in Agger e rodit 
* tegitur parm&et galea — Juv. Sat. 5. v. T 53. 


Such fcabbed fruit you eat, as, in his tent,' 

* With helmet arm’d and fhield,’ the ioldier gnaws, 

H .Thin 
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This unluckily brings to mind Fauftina’s fond- - 
nefsfor the gladiator, and is therefore interpreted by 
many as a hidden piece of fatire. But, befides that 
fuch a thought was inconfiilent with the gravity 
of a fenate, how can one imagine that the fathers 
would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius, 
and the mother of Commodus, or that they could 
think of giving an offence to an Emprefs whom they 
afterwards deified, and to an Emperor that was 
the darling of the army and people ? 

The other medal is a golden one of Gallienus, 
preferved in the FrenchKing’scabinet;it is infcribed 
Gallieiue AuguJlcC , Pax Ubique , and was ftamped at 
a time when the Emperor’s father was in bondage, 
and the empire torn in pieces by feveral pretenders 
to it. Yet, if one confiders the ftrange ftupidity 
of this Emperor, with the fenfelefs fecurity which 
appears in feveral of his fayings that are ftili left 
on record, one may very well believe this coin 
was of his own invention. We may be fure, if 
raillery had once entered the old Roman coins,we 
lhould have been overftock’d with medals of this 
nature; ifweconfider there were often rival Empe- 
rors proclaimed at the fame time, whoendeavoured 
at thelefleningof each other’s chara&er, and that 
moft of them were fucceeded by fuch as were ene- 
mies to their predeceffor.Thefe medals of Tiberius 
were never current money, but rather of the na- 
ture of medalions, which feemto have been made 
onpurpofe to perpetuatethe difcoveries of that infa- 
mous fociety. Suetonius tellsus, that their mon- , 
lfrous inventions were regiftered feveral ways, and 
preferv’d in the Emperor’s private apartment. Cu - 
hi cul aplurifariam difpofttatabellis acSigillislafcivif- 
fimarumpifturarum et figurarum adornavit , librifque 
Ekphantidis injlruxit : tie cui in Opera edenda exem- 
plar 
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plar impetrata Schema deefiet . i. e. He adorned his 
apartments, which were varioufly difpofed, with 
pi&ures and Teals, reprefentingthe lewdeft images, 
"and furniflied them with the books of Elephantis, 
that no one might be at a lofs for examples to copy 
after. The .Elephantis here mentioned is proba- 
bly the fame Martial takes notice of for her 

book of poftures. 

» • * 

In Sahel lum. 

4 

• • . * . « 

Facutides mi hi de libidinofis * 

Legijli nimium , Sabella y verfus. 

@)uales nec Didymi fciunt puella y 
Nec mo lies Elephantidos It be lli. 

Sunt illic V eneris nova figure? : 

§)uales 9 &c. Lib. xii, Epigr. 43. 

Too much, Sabellus, you delight 
In poems, that to lull excite. 

Where Venus, varying {till her ftiape. 

Provokes to inceft or a rape : 

Not fuch the lewdeft Harlots know, 

Nor Elephantis’ books can {hew. 

Ovid mentions the fame kind of pi&ures that 
found a place even in Auguftus’s cabinet. 

Scilicet in domibus vefiris, utprifca virorum 
Artifici Julgent corpora pifla manu ; 

Sic qua concubitus varios Venerifque figures 
Exprimat y efi aliquoparva tabella loco . 

De Trift. Lib. ii. v. 523, 

As ancient Heroes, by the painter’s hand 
Immortaliz’d, in thy rich gallery (land, 

H 2 Immodeft 
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Immodeft pi&ures in fome corner lie. 

With feats of luft to catch the wanton eye. 

There are feveral of .the Sigilla, or i'eals, Sueto- 
nius fpeaks of, to be met with in collections of 
ancient Intaglios. 

. But, I think, what puts it beyond all doubt that 
thefe coins were rather made by the Emperor’s 
order, than as a fatire on him is, becaufe they are 
now found in the very place that was the fcene 
of thefe his unnatural lulls. 

% 

s . * . « 

6)uem rupes Caprearum tetra latebit 

Incejlo pojfejfa Sent ? — Cl. de quarto Conf. Hon. 

Who has not heard of Caprea’s guilty fhore. 
Polluted by the rank old Emperor ? 


4 
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R O M E, by Sea. 


I Took a feluc;ca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might'not be forced to run over the fame 
lights a fecond time, and might have an oppor-. 
tunity of feeing many things in a road, which our 
voyage-writers have not fo particularly defcribed. 
As, in my journey from Rome to Naples, I had 
Horace for my guide, fo I had the pleafurc of fee- 
ingmy voyage from Naplesto Rome defcribcd by 
Virgil. It is indeed much eafier to trace out the 
way JE neas took, than that ofHorace, becaufe Vir- 
gil has marked it out by capes, iflands, and other 
Parts of nature, which, are not foTubjeQ: to change 
or decay, as are towns, cities, and the works 
of art. Mount Paufilypo makes a beautiful prof- 
pe& to thofe who pafs by it: At a fmall diftarice 

from it lies the little iflandof Nifida, adorned with 

♦ * * + 

a great variety of plantations, rifing one above an- 
other in fo beautiful an order, that the whole 
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ifland looks like a large terrace-garden, it has 
two little ports, and is not at prefent troubled 
with any of thofe noxious fleams that Lucan 
mentions. 

Tali fpir amine Nejis 

Emittit Stygium nebulofts Air a [axis. Lib.vi. v. go. 

Nells’ high rocks' fuch Stygian air produce. 

And the blue breathing peililence diffufe. 

From Nifida we rowed to cape Mifeno. The 
extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, 
which was enlarged* and cut into fhape by Agrip- 
pa, who made this the great port for the Roman 
fleet that ferved in the Mediterranean ; as that 
of Ravenna held the (hips defigned for the Adri- 
atic and Archipelago. The higheft end of this 
promontory rifes in the falhion of a fepulchre or 
monument to thofe that furvey it from the land, 
which perhaps might occafion Virgil’s burying 
Mifenus under it. I have feen a grave Italian 
author, who has written a very large book on the 
Campania Felice, that, from Virgil’s defcription 
cf this mountain, concludes it was called Aerius 
before Mifenus had given it a new name. 

At pius jEneas ingenti mole Sepulchrum 
Imponit , fuaque arma viro remumque tubamque 
Monte fub Aerio , que nunc Mifenus ab illo 
Dicitur, aternumque tenet per facula nomen . 

JEn. vi. v. 232. 

% * * 

But good jEneas order’d on the {hore ’ J 

A (lately tomb ; whofe top a trumpet bore, > 
A foldier’s faulchion, and a Teaman’s oar. J 

Thus 
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Thus was his friend interred ; and deathlefs fame 

Still to the lofty cape configns his name. Dry. 

• . 

There are ftill to be feen a few ruins of old 
Mifenum ; but the moft confiderable antiquity of 
the place is a fet of galleries that are hewn into 
the rock, and are much more fpacious than the 
Pifcina Mirabilis. Some will have them to have 
been a refervoir of water ^ but others more pro- 
bably fuppofe them to have been Nero’s baths. I 
lay the firft night on the ifle ofProcita, which is 
pretty well cultivated, and contains about four 
thoufand inhabitants, who are all vaffals to the 
Marquis de Vafto. 

The next morning I went to fee the ifle of 
Ifchia, that ftands further out into the fea. The 
ancient Poets call it Inarime, and lay Typhceus 
under it, by reafon of its eruptions of fire. There 
has been no eruption for near thefe three hundred 
years. The laft was very terrible, and deftroyed 
a whole city. At prefent there are fcarce any 
marks left of a fubterraneous fire ; for the earth 
is cold, and over-run with grafs and (hrubs, where 
the rocks will fuffer it. There are indeed feveral 
little cracks in it, through which there-iflues a con- 
ftant fmoke ; but it is probable this arifes from 
the warm fprings that feed the many baths, with 
which this ifland is plentifully flocked. I obferved,. 
about one of thefe breathing paflages, a fpot of 
myrtles that flourifli within the fleam of thefe 
vapours, and have a continual moifture hanging 
upon them. On the fouthof Ifchia lies a round 
lake of about three quarters of a mile diameter, 
feparated from the fea by a narrow traft of land. 
It was formerly a Roman Port. On the north 

H 4 end 
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end cf this ifland (lands the town and caftle, on 
an exceeding high reck, divided from the body 
cf the ifland, inaccefllble to an enemy on all Tides. 

, This ifland is larger, but much more rocky and 
barren than Prccita. Virgil makes them both 
fhake at the fall of part of the mole cf Baise, that 
Hoed at a few miles diftance from them. 

Ghtalis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 
Laxea pila cadit , magnis quam molibus ante 
Conjiruclam jaciunt pel ago ; Sic ilia ruinam 
Prcna trahit , penitufque wadis illifa recumbit ; 
Mifcent fe Maria et nigra attolluntur arena , 

Turn Jonitu Prochyta alt a tremit 9 durumque cubile 
Inarime 9 Jovis imperiis impojla Typhceo. 

_ Mn. ix. v. 710. 

Not with lefs ruin than the Baian mole 
(Rais’d on the feas the furges to control) 

At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall ; 
Prone to the deep the (tones disjointed fall 
Off the vaft pile ; the fcatter’d ocean flies ; [arife. 
Black fands, difcolour’d froth, and mingled mud 
The frighted billows roll, and feek the fhores : 
Trembles high Prochyta, and Ifchia roars: 
Typhoeus rears beneath by Jove’s command, 
Aftonifli’d at the flaw that (hakes the land ; 

Scon Ihifts his weary fide, and fcarce awake. 
With wonder feels the weight prefs lighter cn 
his back. Dryden. 

I do not fee why Virgil, in this noble compa- 
rifon, has given the epithet of Alta to Prochyta; 
for it is not only no high ifland in itfelf, but is 
much lower than Ifchia, and all the points of land 
that lie within its neighbour heed. . I fhculd think 

Alta 
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Alta was joincdadverbiallywithTremit,did Virgil 
make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. I cannot for- 
bear inferting, in this place, the lame imitation 
Silius Italicus has made of the foregoing paffage. 


Haud aliter Jlru 8 o T yrrhena ,ad littora Saxo , ' 
Pugnatura Jretis. fubter catifque prvcellis .. 

Pi la immane fonanr^ impingitur ardua ponto ; 
Immugit Nereus , divifaque carula pulfu 
Illifum accipiunt irata fub aquora monte m . Lib. Iv. 


So vaft a fragment of the Baian mole* 

That, fix’d amid the Tyrrhene waters, braves 
The beating tempeft3 and infulting waVeS; : * 
Thrown from its bafis with a dreadful found, ' l 
Daihes the broken billows all around. 

And with refiftlefs force the furface cleaves, 
That in its angry waves the falling rock receives; 

The next morning going to Cumae through a 
very pleafant path, by the Mare Mortuum, and 
the Elyfian fields, we faw in .our way a great 
many ruins of fepukhres, 'arid other ancient edi-; 
fices. Cum® is at prefent utterly deftitute of in- 
habitants, fo much is it changed fince Lucan’s 

time, if the poem to Pifa be his. 

. * ■: . { ' 

— — Acidalid qua condidit Alite muros 

Euboic am refer ens fee cunda Neapolis urbem. »* i 

Where the fam’d walls of fruitful Naples tie, 1 j 
That may for multitudes with Cumae vie. 


They fliow here the remains of Apollo’s temH 
ple, t which all the writers of the antiquities of this 
place fuppofe to have been the fame, Virgjl deferibrs- 
in hi? fixtli TEheici, as built by IDaedalus, and that" 
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the very (lory, which Virgil there mentions, 
was a&ually engraven on the front of it. 

Redditus his primutn terris tibi, Phoebe, facravit 
Remigium Alarum , pofuitque immania Templa. 

In foribus let hum Androgeo : turn pender e pcenas 
Cecropida jujfi , miferum / Septena quotamis 
Corpora Natorum : St at duBis fortibus uma . 

Contra elata mart refpondet Gnojjia fellas, &c. 

JEn. vi. v. 19. 

* 

To the Cumaean coaft at length he came. 

And, here alighting, built his coftly frame • 
Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high . 

The fteerage of his wings that cut the Iky ; . 
Then o’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d • 
Androgeos’ death, and off ’rings to his ghofl, 
Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete ; 

And next to thofe the dreadful urn was plac’d. 

In which the deftin’d names by lots were caft. . . 

Dryden. 

Among other fubterraneous works there is the 
beginning of a paffage, which is flopp’d up, with- 
in lefs than an hundred yards of the entrance, by 
the earth that is fallen into it. They fuppofe it 
to have been the other mouth of the Sibyl’s grotto. 
, It lies indeed in the fame line with the entrance 
near the Avernus, is fac’d alike with the Opus 
Reticulatum, and has flill the marks of cham- 
bers that have been cut into the fides of it. 
Among the many fables and conjeftures which 
have been made on this grotto, I think it is high- 
ly probable, that it was once inhabited by fuch as 
perhaps thought it a better fhelter againft the fun 

than 
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than any other kind of building, or at leaft that it 
was made with imaller trouble and expence. As 
for the mofaic and other works that may be found 
in it, they may very well have been added in later 
ages, according as they thought fit to put the place 
to different ufes. The ftory of the Cimmerians 
is indeed clogged with improbabilities, as Strabo 
relates it ; but it is very likely there was in it fome 
foundation of truth. Homer’s defcription of the 
Cimmerians, whom he places in thefe parts, an- 
* fwers very well to the inhabitants of fuch a long 
dark cavern. 

The gloomy race, in fubterraneous cells. 

Among furrounding fhades anddarknefs dwells ; 

Hid in th’ unwholfome covert of the night. 

They (hun the approaches of thechearful light 
The fun ne’er vifits their obfcure retreats, 

Nor when he runs his courfe,, nor when he fets. 
Unhappy mortals ! Odyff. Lib. x.. 

j Xu quoque littoribus noftris, jEneta nutrix , 
jEternam moriens /amain, Cajeta , dedijli : 

Et nunc Jervat honos fedem tuus y ojfaque nomen 
Hefperia in magna, ft qua eji ea gloria , fgnat . 

JEn. vii. v. K. 

And thou, O matron of immortal fame. 

Here dying, to the fhore haft left thy name ; 
Cajeta ftill the place is call’d from thee. 

The nurfe of great TEneas’ infancy. # 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains ; 

Thy name (’tis all a ghoft can have) remains. 

Dryden. . 

I'faw at Cajeta the rock of marble, faid to be 
cleft by an earthquake at our Saviour’s death. 

There is written over the chapel door, that leads 

into 
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into the crack, the words of the Evangelift Ecct 
terra motus faftus eji magnus : Behold, there was a 
great earthquake ! I believe every one who fees 
this vail rent in lo high a rock, and obferves how 
exaftly the convex parts of one fide tally with the 
concave of the other, muft be fatisfied that it was 
the effect of an earthquake, though I queftion not 
but it either happened long before the time of the 
Latin writers, or in the darker ages fince ; for 
otherwife l cannot but think they would have taken 
notice of its original. The port, town, caftle, and 
antiquities of this place have been often defcribed. 

We touched next at Monte.Circeio, which 
Homer calls Infula iEea, whether it be that it was 
formerly an ifland, or that the Greek failors of 
liis time thought it fo. It is certain they might 
eafily have been deceived by its appearance, as 
being a very high mountain joined to the main 
land by a narrow tradl of earth, that is many 
miles in length, and almofl: of a level with the. 
furface of the water. The end of this promon- 
tory is very rocky, and mightily expofed to the 
winds and waves, which perhaps gave the firft 
rife to the howlings of wolves, and the roarings of 
Hons, that ufed to be heard thence. This I had a 
very lively idea of, being forced to lie under it a 
whole night. Virgil’s defcription of iEneas pair- 
ing by this coafl can never be enough admired* It, 
is worth while to cbferve how, to heighten the 
horror of the defcription, he has prepared the 
reader’s mind, by the fclemnity of Cajeta’s fune- 
ral, and the dead ftilnefs of the night. 

• * 

• . i * » 

At phis excquits JEneas rite folutis , 

Avgerc cowpcjilo tumuli r pojiquam alta quierunt 

* JEquora , 
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JEquorciy tendit iter velis , portumque relinquit . 
Adfpirant aura in noflem, nec Candida curfus 
Luna negat : Splendet tremulo fub limine pontus. 
Proxima Circa a raduntur lift ora terra : 

Dives inaccejfos ubi Solis filia lucos 
Affiduo refonat cantu , teftifque fuperbis 
Urit odoratam noflurna in lumina cedrum , 

Arguto tenues percurrens peftine telas : 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iraque Leonum 
V incla recufantum, et ferd Jub nofle rudentum : 
Setigerique fues atque in prafepibus urft 
Savire , ac forma magnorum ululare luporum : 

Quos hominum ex facie Dea fava potentibus fur bis 
Induerat Circe in vultus ac tcrga jerarum - 
Qua ne monjlra pii paterentur talia Prods 
Delati in partus , neu littora dira fubirent % 

Neptunus vent is implevit vela fecundis y 

Atque fugam dedit % et prater vada fervida vexit. 

JE n. vii. v. 


Now when the Prince her funeral rites had paid, 
He plow’d the Tyrrhene Teas with fails difplay’d ; 
From land a gentle breeze arofe, by night ^ 
Serenely (hone the ftars, the moon was bright, v 
And the fea trembled with her filver light. 3 
Now near the (helves of Circe’s fhores they run, 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the fun) • ■ * 

A dang’rous coaft : The goddefs waftts her days 
In joyous fongs, the rocks refound her lays. 

In (pinning or the loom, (he fpends her night. 
And cedar brands fupply her father’s light. 

From hence were heard, (rebellowing to themain) ; 
The roars of lions that refufe the chain. 

The grunts of bridled boars, and groans of bears. 
And herds of howling wolves that ftun the failors 

ears / ‘ ' ’ 1 Thefe 
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Thefe from their caverns, at the clofe of night. 
Fill the fadiile with horror and affright, (pow’r. 
Darkling -they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s 
(That watch’d the moon, and planetary hour) 
"With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
H. d alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. 
Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ iir.hanted coaft 5, 
Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night 
W uh riling gales, that fped their happy flight. 

Dryden. 

Virgil calls this promontory Mete Infula Circes, 
in the third /Eneid ; but it is the hero,, and not 
the Poet that fpeaks. It may however be looked, 
upon as an intimation, that he himfelf thought it 
an ifland in .ffineas’s time. As for the thick 
woods, which not only Virgil but Homer menti- 
ons in the beautiful description that Plutarch and 
Longinus have taken notice of, they are moft of. 
them grubbed up fince the promontory has been 
cultivated and inhabited ; though there are ftill 
many fpots of it which fhow the natural inclinati- 
on of the foil leans that way. 

The next place we touched upon was Nettuno,. 
where we found nothing remarkable befides the ex- 
treme poverty and lazinefs of the inhabitants. At 
two miles diftance from it lie the ruins of Antium,, 
that are fpread over a great circuit of land. There 
are ftill left the foundations of feveral buildings, 
and, what are always the laft parts that perifh in 
a ruin, many fubterraneous grottos and pafTages of 
a great length. The foundations of Nero’s port 
are ftill to be feen. It was altogether artificial, and 
compofed of huge moles running round it, in a 
kind oi circular figure, except where the fhips 

were 
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were to enter, and had about three quarters of 
a mile in its (honed diameter. Though the mak- 
ing of this port muft have cod prodigious lums of 
money, we find no model of it, and yet the lame 
Emperor has a medal ftruck in his own name for 
the port of Oftia, which in reality was a work of 
his predeceffor Claudius. The lad Pope was at 
considerable charges to make a little kind of 
harbour in this place, and to convey frelh ^yater 
to it, which was one of the artifices of the grand 
Duke, to divert his holinefs from his proje& of 
making Civita-vecchia a free port. There lies, be- 
tween Antium and Nettuno, a cardinal’s Villa, 
which is one of the pleafanted for walks, foun- 
tains, (hades, and profpefts that I ever faw. 

Antium was formerly famous for the temple of 
fortune that (food in it. All agree there were two 
fortunes worflnpped here, which Suetonius calls 
Fortunes Antiates, and Martial the Sorores Antii . 
Some are of opinion, that by thefe two god- 
defles were meant theNemefes, one of which re- 
warded good men, and the other punilhed the 
wicked. Fabretti and others are apt to believe, 
that by the two fortunes were only meant in ge- 
neral the goddefs who fent profperity, or (he who 
fent affli&ions to mankind, and produce in their 
behalf an ancient monument found in this very 
place, and fuperferibed Fortune Felici which 
indeed may favour one opinion as well as the o- 
ther, and (hows at lead they are not midaken in 
the general fenfe of their divifion. I do not know 
whether any body has taken notice, that this 
double fun&ion of the goddefs gives aconfidera- 
ble light and beauty to the ode which Horace has 
addreffed to her.,, The whole poem is a prayer 

to. 
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to fortune, that fhe would profper Caefar’s arms, 
and confound his enemies, fo that each of the god- 
deffes has her tafk afligned in the Poet’s prayer ; 
and we may obferve the invocation is divided be- 
tween the two deities, the firft line relating in- 
differently to either. That which I have marked 
fpeaks to the goddefs of profperity, or, if you 
pleafe, to the Nemefis of the good, and the other 
to the goddefs of adverfity, or to the Nemefis of 
the wicked. 


O Diva gratum qua regis Ant turn, 

6 Prafcns vel imo tollere de gradu 
( Mortale corpus ,* velfuperbos * - . 

V crterefuneribus triumphot 1 &c. OcL xxv. lib. u 

Great goddefs, Antium’s guardian power, 

Whofe force is ftrong, and quick to raife 
The loweft to the higheft place ; 
c Or with a wond’rousiall * 

4 To bring the haughty lower. 

And turn proud triumphs to a funeral,- 

* v. i •; * • !■ . • . Creechs 


* If we take' the firft interpretation of the two 
fortunes for the double Nemefis, the compliment 
to Caefar is the greater, and the fifth ftanza clearer 
than the commentators ufually make it ; for the 
Ciavi trabalcsj cunei, uticus , liquidumquc plumbum, 
were a finally ufed in the punifhment of criminals. 

* Our next ftage brought us to fhe mouth of the 

Tiber, into which we entered with fome danger, 
the fea being generally very rough in the parts* 
where the river nifties into it. The feafon of the 
year, 1 * the muddinefs of the ftream, with the many . 
green treek hanging over it, nut rrie in mind of 
the delightful image ihat Virgil has given us when 
iEneas took the firft view of it. Atque 
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Atque hie Mneas ingentem ex <equore lucutn 
Profpicit ; hunc inter fluvio Tiberinus amceno y 
V orticibus rapidis et mult & flavus arena , 

In mare pr or umpit : varia circumque fupraque 
Affuetcz ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 9 
JEthera mulcebant cantu , lucoque volabant . 

Fleffere iter Sociis 3 terreeque advertere proras 
bnperaty etlatus fluvio fueeedit opaco . /En.vii. v. 29, 

The Trojan from the main beheld a wood. 
Which thick with lhades, and a brown horror 
flood : 

Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courfe, 

With whirlpools dimpled, and with downward 
force 

That drove the fand along, he took his way. 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea . 

About him, and above, and round the wood. 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 

That bath’d within, or bafk’d upon his fide. 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. 
The captain gives command, the joyfubtrain 
Glide through the gloomy {hade, ' and leave the 

main. Dryden. 

* 

It is impoflible to learn from the ruins of the; 
port of Oftia what its figure was when it flood 
whole and entire. I fhall therefore fet down the 
medal, that I have before-mentioned, which re- 
presents it as it was formerly. 

> 
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It is worth while to compare Juvenal’s defcrip- 
tion of this port with the figure it makes on the 
coin. 

7 dnbem intrat pojitas inclufa per eequora moles , 

7 yrrhenamque Pharon , porreBaque brae hi a, rurfus 
Qua pelago occurrunt medio , longcque relinquunt 
\ Jtaliam : non ftc igitur mirabere portus 

Quos Natura dedit Juv. Sat. xii. V. 75. 

Atlaft within the mighty mole (he gets, 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid fea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind ; 
A work fo wond’rous nature ne’er defign’d. 

Dryden. 

The feas may very properly be faid to be in- 
clofed ( Inclufa)bz\.xNzzT\ the twofemicircular moles 
that almoft furround them. The Coloffus, with 
fomething like a lighted torch in its hand, is pro- 
bably the Pharos in the fecond line. The two 

moles. 
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moles, that we muft fuppofe are joined to the land 
behind the Pharos , are very poetically defcribed 
by the 

Porreftaque brachia , rurfus 

pelago occur runt medio 9 longeque relinquunt 

Italiam • 

as they retire from one another in the compafs they 
make, till their two ends almoft meet a fecond 
time in the midft of the waters, where the figure of 
Neptune fits. The poet’s reflection on the haven is 
very juft, fince there are few natural ports better 
land-locked, and clofed on all fides than this feems 
to have been. The figure of Neptune has a rud- 
der by him, to mark the convenience of the har- 
bour for navigation, as he is reprefented himfelf at 
the entrance of it, to lhew it flood in the fea. 
The dolphin diftinguifhes him from a river-god, 
and figures out his dominion over the feas. He 
holds the fame fifli in his hand on other medals. 
What it means we may learn from the Greek epi- 
gram on the figure of a Cupid, that had a dolphin 
in one hand, and a flower in the other. 

OiJi fjucnffv va h ccficuq XtXQTva. kJ 

Trj fxu yag ycuat ri&i Sahao’a’ou 

A proper emblem graces either hand. 

In one he holds the fea, in one the land. 

Half a day more brought us to Rome , through 
a road that is commonly vifited by travellers. 
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I T is generally obferved, that modern Rome 
ftands higher than the ancient ; fome have 
computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet, taking 
one place with another. The reafon given for it 
is, that the prefent city ftands upon the ruins of 
the former; and indeed I have' often obferved, 
that where any confiderable pile of building ftood 
anciently, one ftill finds a riling ground, or a lit- 
tle kind of hill, which was doubtlefs made up out 
of the fragments andrubbifh of the ruined edifice. 
But befides this particular caufe, we may aflign 
another that has very much contributed . to the 
railing the fituation of feveral parts of Rome ; it 
being certain the great quantities of earth that 
have been walhed off the hills by the violence of 
fhowen, had no fmall fhare in it. This any one 
may be fenfible of," who obferves how far feveral 
buildings, that ftand near the roots'of the moun- 
tains, are funk deeper in the earth thanthofe that 
have been on the tops of hills, or in open plains ; 
for which reafon the prefent face of Rome is much 
more even and level than it was formerly ; the 
fame caufe, that has raifed the low grounds, hav- 
ing contributed to fink thofe that were higher. 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities, the 
Chrijiian and the Heathen . The former, though of 
a frelher date, are fo embroiled with fabte and le- 
gend. 
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gend, that one receives but little fatisfa&ion from 
fearching into them. The other give a great deal 
of pleafure to fuch as have met with them before 
in ancient authors ; for a man who is in Rome can 
icarce fee an objeS that does not call to mind a 
piece of a Latin Poet or hiftorian. Among the re- 
mains of old Rome, the grandeur of the common- 
wealth fhewsitfelf chiefly in works that were either 
neceffary or convenient, fuch as temples, high- 
ways, aquedu&s, walls, and bridges of the city. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the Emperors, was rather for oftentation or luxury, 
than any real ufefulnefs or neceflity, as in baths, 
amphitheatres, circus’s, obelifks, triumphant pil- 
lars, arches, and Maufoleums ; for what they add- 
ed to the aqueduSs was rather to fupply their baths 
and Naumachias, and to embellifh the city with 
fountains, than out of any real neceflity there was 
for them. Thefe feveral remains have been fo co - 
pioufly. defcribed by abundance of travellers, and 
other writers, particularly by thofe concerned in 
the learned colle&ion of Graevius, that it is very 
difficult to make any new difcoveries on fo beaten 
a fubje£t. There is however fo much to be ob- 
ferved in fo fpacious a field of antiquities, that it 
is almoft impoflible to furvey them without tak- 
ing new hints, and raifing different reflexions, ac- 
cording as a man’s natural turn of thoughts, or 
the courfe of his ftudies dire& him. 

No part of the antiquities of Rome pleafed me 
fo much as the ancient flatues, of which there is 
ftill an incredible variety. The workmanfhip is 
often the moft exquifite of any thing in its kind. 
A man would wonder how it were poflible for fo 
much life to enter into marble, as may be difco- 
vered in fome of the beft of them ; and even in 
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the meaneft one has the fatisfadion of feeing the 
faces, poftures, airs and drefs of thofe that have 
lived fo many ages before us. There is a ftrange 
refemblance between the figures of thefeveral hea- 
then deities, and the defcriptions that the Latin 
Poets have given us of them ; but as the firft may 
be looked upon as the ancienter of the two, I 
queftion not but the Roman Poets were the copi- 
ers of the Greek ftatuaries. Tho’ on other occa- 
fions we often find the ftatuaries took their fub- 
je£ts from the Poets. The Laocoon is too known 
an inftance, among many others that are to be 
met with at Rome. In the Villa Aldobrandina are 
the figures of an old and young man, engaged to- 
gether at the Caeftus, who are probably the Dares 
and Entellus of Virgil ; where by the way one 
may obferve the make of the ancient Caeftus, 
that it only confifted of many large thongs about 
the hand, without any thing like a piece of lead 
at the end of them, as fome writers of antiqui- 
ties have falfly imagined.. 

I queftion not but many paffages in the old Poets 
hint atfeveral partsoffculpture, that were in vogue 
in the authors time, though they are now never 
thought of, and that therefore fuch paffages lofe 
much of their beauty in the eye of a modern rea- 
der, who does not look upon them in the fame 
light with the author’s Cotemporaries; T (hall only 
mention two or threeout of Juvenal, that his com- 
mentators have not taken notice of: The firft 
runs thus ; 

Mult a pudicitia veteris vejligiaforfan , ' 

Aut aliqua extiterint , et fub Jove t fed Jove nondum 

Barbato. • " Sat.vi.v. 14. 

: Some 
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Some thin remains of chaftity appear’d 
Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dry. 

I appeal to any reader, if the humour here would 
not appear much more natural and unforced to a 
people that law every day fome or other llatue of 
this god with a thick bufhy beard, as there are Hill 
many of them extant at Rome, than it can to us 
• who have no fuch idea of him, efpecially if we 
confider there was in the fame city a temple dedi- 
cated to the young Jupiter, called Templum Ve- 
jovis, where, in all probability, there flood the 
particular flatue of a * Jupiter Imberbis. Juvenal, 
in another place, makes his flatterer compare the 
neck of one that is feebly built to that of Hercules 
holding up Antaeus from the earth. 

Et longum invalid/ collum cervicibut aquat 
Herculit Antaum procul a tcllure tenentis. 

, Sat. ill; V. 88. 

His long crane neck and narrow fhoulders praife ; 
Y ou’d think they were defcribing Hercules , 
Lifting Antaeus Dryden. 

What a {trained unnatural fimilitude muft this 
feem to a modern reader, but how full of humour, 
if we fuppofe it alludes to any celebrated flatues 
of thefe two champions, that flood perhaps in fome 
public place or highway near Rome ? and, what 
makes it more than probable there were fuch fla- 
tues, we meet with the figures, which Juvenal here 
defcribes, on antique Intaglios and medals. Nay, 
Propertius has taken notice of the very flatues. 

Luflantum in pulvere ftgna 

Herculis Antaique Lib. iii. Eleg. 22. V. 9 . 

* Vid. Ovid, dc Fsftis, Lib. iii. 

Antaeus 
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Antaeus here and ftem Alcides ftrive. 

And both the grappling flatues feem to live. 

I cannot forbear obferving here, that the turn 
of the neck and arms is often commended in the 
Latin Poets among the beauties of a man, as in 
Horace we find both put together, in that beau- 
tiful defcription of jealoufy : 

Dum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem r of earn , fj? cere a Telephi . 
Laudas Brachia , va meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 

Tunc nec mens mi hi, nec color 

Cert a fede manent : humor in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 

Od. 13. Lib. i. v. 1. 

While Telephus’s youthful charms, 

< His rofy neck, and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite, 

. And in the tender name delight ; 

My heart, enrag’d by jealous heats. 

With numberlefs refentment beats; 

From my pale cheeks the colour flies. 

And all the man within me dies ; 

By fits my fwelling grief appears 
In rifing fighs, and.falling tears. 

That fhew too well the warm defires. 

The filent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. 

t 

{ This- 
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This we (hould be at a lofs to account for, did 
we not obferve in the old Roman ftatues, that thefe 
two parts were always bare, and expofed to view, 
as much as our hands and face are at prefent. 
I cannot leave Juvenal without taking notice that 
his 

Vent Hat ajlivum digitis fudantibus aurum, 

Nec fufferre queat major it fonder a Gemma. 

Sat. i .v. 28. 

Charg’d with light fummer rings his fingers fweat. 
Unable to fupport a gem of weight ; Dryden. 

was not anciently fo great an hyperbole as it is 
now ; for I have feen old Roman rings fo very 
thick about, and with fuch large ftones in them, 
that it is no wonder a fop fhould reckon them a 
little cumberfome in the fummer feafon of fo hot 
a climate. 

It is certain that fatire delights in fuch allu- 
fions and inftances as are extremely natural and 
familiar: When therefore we fee any thing in an 
old fatirift that looks forced and pedantic, we 
ought to confider how it appeared in the time the 
Poet writ, and whether or no there might not be 
fome particular circumftances to recommend it to 
the readers of his own age, which we are now 
deprived of. One of the fineft ancient ftatues in 
Rome is a Meleager with a fpear in his hand, 
and the head of a wild boar on one fide of him. 
It is of Parian marble, and as yellow as ivory. 
One meets with many other figures of Meleager Jn 
the ancient Baflo Relievos, and on the fides of the 
Sarcophagi, or funeral monuments. Perhaps it was 
the arms or device of the old Roman hunters ) 

I which 
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which conjefture I have found confirmed in a 
paflage of Manilius, that lets us know the pagan 
hunters had Meleager for their patron, as the 
. chriftians have their St. Hubert. He fpeaks of the 
_ conftellation which makes a good fportfman. 

@hiibus afpirantibut orti 

Te, Meleagre , colunt Manil. Lib. v. 

They, on whofe birth this conftellation (hone, 
Thee, Meleager, for their patron own. 

I queftion not but this fets a verfe, in the fifth 
fatire of Juvenal, in a much better light than if we 
fuppofe that the Poet aims only at the old ftory of 
Meleager, without confidering it as fo very common 
and familiar a one among the Romans. 

Flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 

Spumataper Juv. Sat. 5. v. 115. 

» 

A boar intire, and worthy of the fword 
Of Meleager, fmokes upon the board. Bowles. 

In the beginning of the ninth fatire, Juvenal a(ks 
his friend, why he looks like Marfya when he was 
overcome ? 

Scire velim quare toties mi hi, Navole, trifiis 
Occurris f route obdufla, feu Marfya viflus ? v. 1. 

Tell me why fantring thus from place to place, 

I meet thee, Naevolus, with a clouded face ? 

Dryden’s Juveral. 

Some 
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-• Some of the commentators teH us, that Marfya 
was a lawyer who had loft his caufe ; others lay 
that this paflage alludes to the ftory of the fatyr 
Marfyas, who contended with Apollo j which I 
think is more humorous than the other; if we con- 
fider there was a famous ftatue of Apollo fleaing 
Marfya in the midft of the Roman Forum, as there 
are ftill feveral ancient ftatues of Rome on the 
fame fubjeft. 

There is a paflage in the fixth fati're of Juvenal, 
that I could never tell what to make of, until I had 
got the interpretation of it from one of Bellorio’s 
ancient Baflo Relievos. 

' v. , !. 

Magntrum Artificum frangebat focula miles, ' 

Ut phaleris gauderet Equus : ceelataque cajjit 
Romultee ftmulachra fer<e manjuefcere juJJ<e 
Imperii fato, tt geminos fub rupe §>uirinos, 

Ac nudam effigiem clypeo fulgentis el bafia , 
Petidentijque Dei perituro oftenderat bojii. 

Juv. Sat,, xi. v. 102. 

Or elfe a helmet for himfelf he made. 

Where various warlike figures were inlaid : 

The Roman wolf fuckling the twins was there, 
And Mars himfelf, arm’d with his fhield and fpear 
Hov’ring above his creft, did dreadful fhow * 
As threatning death to each refitting foe. * 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

v 

Juvenal here defcribes the fimplicity of the old 
Roman foldiers, and the figures that were gene* 
rally engraven on their helmets. The firft of them 
was the wolf giving fuck to Romulus and Remus : 
The fecond, whieh is comprehended in the two laft 
verfes is not fo intelligible. Some of the com- 
mentators tell us, that the god here mentioned is 

I 2 Mars 
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Mars, that he -comes to fee his two fons fucking 
the wolf, and that the old fculptors generally drew 
. their figures naked, that they might have the ad- 
vantage of reprefenting the different fwelling of the 
muftles, and the turns of the body. But they are 
extremely at a lofs to. know what is meant by the 
word Pendentis ; Tome fancy it exprefles only the 
great emboffment of the figure ; others believe it 
hung off the helmet in Alto Relievo, as in the fore- 

• going tranflation. Lubin fuppofes, that the god 
' .Mars was engraven on the (hield, and that he is faid 

to be hanging, becaufe the .fhield which bore him 
hung on the left fhoulder. One of the old interpre- 
ters is of opinion, that by hanging is only meant a 
pofture of/ binding forward to ftrike the enemy. 
Another will have ity that whatever is placed on the 
head may be . faid ' to hang, as we call hanging- 
gardens fuch as are planted on the top of the 
houfe. Several learned , men, who like none of 
thefe explications', believd there has been a fault in 
- the Iranfcriber, ’and that Pendentis ought to be 
Perdemis* but they quote no manuf^ript in favour 
of their conje&ure. The true meaning of the 
words is certainly as follows. The Roman foldiers, 
who were not a little proud of their founder, and 
’ the military genius of their republic, ufed to bear 
on their helmets the firft hiftory of Romulus, who 
was begot , by the god of war, and fuckled by a 
wolf. The figure of the god was made as if de- 
scending on the prieftefs Ilia, or as others call her 
Rhea Silvia. The occafion required his body 
fhould be naked. 

. . « » ’ . . 

4 

* Tu quoque inermts eras cum te formofa Sacerdos 

Cepitf ut bine lirbi Semina magna dares. 

1 ‘ Ovid* de Faft, Lib v iii. v. 10. 

* ' . * *• . 

Then 
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Then too, our mighty fire, thou ftood’ft difarm’d. 
When thy rapt foul the lovely prieftefs charm’d, 
That Rome’s high founder bore 

though on other occafions he is drawn, as Horace 
has defcribed him,Tt/tf/Ytf cinflum adamantina —girt 
with a veft of adamant. The fcuiptor however, 

. to diftinguifh him from the reft of the gods gave * 
him, what the medallifts call his proper attributes, 
a fpear in one hand, and a fhield in the other, 

As he was rtprefentcd defcending, his figure ap- » 
peared fufpended in the air over the veftal virgin, 
in which fenfe the word Pendentis is extremely 
proper and poetical. Befides the antique Baflo Re- 
lievo,that made me firft think of this interpretation, 

I have fince met w;ith the fame figures on the re- 
verfes of a couple of ancient coins, which were 
(lamped in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as a com- 
pliment to that Emperor, whom, for his excellent 
government and conduft of the city of Rome, 
the fenate regarded as a fecond kind of founder. 


% 
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ilia V eflalis (quid tnim vetat inde tnoveri ) 
Sacra lawaturas mane petebat aquas: 

Eefja ref edit humi y *ventofque accepit aperto 
Peftore , turlatas reftituitque comas . 

Dum fedety umbt ofte /alias wlucrefque canordt 
Fecerunt Semnos & leve murmur aquce. 

Blanda quiesvifiis furtim fubrepit ocellis y 
Et cadit a mento languida fa 61 a manus . 

Mar 
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Mm rs videt banc 9 vifamque cupit 9 potiturque capita: 
Et fua divina furta Jefellit ope . 

Somnus abit : jacet ilia gravis ; jam feilicet intra 
Vifcera Roman# conditor urbis erat. 

Ovid, de Faftis. Lib. iii. v. 1 1* 

As the fairveftal to the fountain came, 

(Let none be ftartled at a veftal’s name) 

Tir’d with the walk, fhe laid her down to reft. 
And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft 
To take the frefhnefs of the morning air. 

And gather’d in a knot her flowing hair : 

While thus {lie relied on her arm reclined, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the (hade. 
And purling ftreams that through the meadow 
ftray’d. 

In drowfy murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. 

The god of war beheld the virgin lie, 

The god beheld her with a lover’s eye. 

And by fo tempting an occafton prefs’d, 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffefs’d : 
Conceiving, as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. 

I cannot quit this head without taking notice of 
a line in Seneca the tragedian. 

———Primus emergit folo 

Dextra ferocem cornibus premens taurum 

Zetus Sen. OEdip. AS 3. 

— Firft Zetus rifes through the ground. 

Bending the bull’s tough neck with pain. 

That tofles back his horns in vain. 

I 4 I cannot 
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I cannot doubt but the Poet had here in view the 
pofture of Zetus in the famous groupe of figures, 
which reprefents the two brothers binding Dirce to 
the horns of a mad bull. 

I could not forbear taking particular notice of the 
fevcral muftcal inftruments that are to be feen in 
the hands of the Apollcs, mules, fauns, fatyrs, 
bacchanals, and fhepherds, which might certainly 
give a great light to the difpute for preference be- 
tween the antient and modern mufic. It would 
perhaps be no impertinent defign to take off all 
their models in wood, which might not only give 
us fome notion of the ancient mufic, but help us 
to pleafanter inftruments than are now in ufe. By 
the appearance they make in marble, there is not 
one firing inftrument that feems comparable to our 
violins; for they are all play’d on, either by the bare 
fingers, or the Ple6trum; fothat they were incapa- 
ble of adding any length to their notes, or of vary- 
ing them by thofe infenfible fwellings and wearings- 
away of found upon the fame firing, which give fo 
wonderful a fweetnefs to our modern mufic. Be- 
fides, that the firing inftruments muft have had very 
low and feeble voices, as may be guefied from the 
fmall proportion of wood about them, which could 
not contain air enough to render the ftrokes, in any 
confiderable meafure, full and fonorous. There is a 
great deal of difference in the make, not only of the 
feveral kinds of inftruments, but even among thofe 
of the fame name. The Syringa, for example, has 
fometimes four, and fometimes more pi pes, as high as 
to twelve. The fame variety of firings may be ob- 
served on their harps, and of ftops on their Tibiae ; 
which fhows the little foundation that fuch writers 
have gone upon, who from a verfe perhaps inVirgiPs 
ecogues, or a fliort paffage in a Claflic author, hav e 

been 
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been fo very nice in determining theprecife fhapeof 
the ancient mufical inftruments, with the exa& 
number of their pipes, firings, and flops. It is in- 
deed the ufuaf fault of the writers of antiquities, to 
flraitcn and confine them felves to particular models. 
They are for making a kind of flamp on every 
thing of the fame name, and, if they find any 
thing like an old description of the fubjeft they 
treat on,they take care to regulate it, on all occafions 
according to the figure it makes in fuch a pafiage : 
As the learned German author, quoted by Monfieur 
Baudelot, who had probably never Seen any thing of 
a houfhold-god, more than a Canopus, affirms 
roundly, that all the ancient Lares were made in 
the fafhicn of a jug-bottle. In fhort, the antiquaries 
have been guilty of the fame fault as the fyflem- 
writers, who are for cramping their fubjefts into as 
narrow a fpace as they can, and for reducing the 
whole extent of a fcience into a few general max- 
tims. This a man has occafion of obferving more 
than once in the feveral fragments of antiquity that 
are flill to be Seen in Rome. How many drelTes are 
there for each particular deity ? what a variety of 
fhapes in the ancient urns, lamps, lachrymary vef- 
fels, Priapus’s, houfhold-gods, which have fome 
of them been reprefented under fuch a particular 
form, as any oneof them hasbeendeferibed with in an 
ancient author, and would probably be all fo, were 
they not flill to be feen in their own vindication ? 
Madam Dacier, from fome old cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the Larva or Perfonaof the Roman ac- 
tors, was not only a vizard for the face, but had 
falfe hair to it, and came over the whole head 
like a helmet. Among all the flatties at Rome, I 
remember to have feen but twm that are the figures 
of a&ors, which are both in the Villa Matthei. 

I 5 One 
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One fees on them the fafhion of the old fork and 
Larva, the latter of which anfwers the description 
that is given of it by this learned lady, though I 
queftion not but Several others were in ufe; for I have 
feen the figure of Thalia, the comic mufe, Some- 
times with an entire head- piece in her hand, Some- 
times with about half the head and a little friz, like 
a tower running round the edges of the face, and 
Sometimes with a mafk for the face only, like thofe 
of a modern make. Some of the Italian aftors wear 
at prefent thefe mafks for the whole head. I re- 
member formerly I could have no notion of that fa- 
ble in Phaedrus, before I had feen the figures of 
thefe intire head-pieces. 

Perfonam Tragic am forte Vulpes wider at : 

O quanta Species , inquit , cerebrum non babet t ' 

Lib. i. Fab. 7. 

As wily Reynard walk’d the ftreets at night. 

On a tragedian’s mafk he chanc’d to light ; 

Turning it o’er he mutter’d withdifdain. 

How vaft a head is here without a brain ! 

I find Madam Dacier has taken notice of thispaf- 
fage in Phaedrus, upon the fame occafion ; but not 
fo the following one in Martial, which alludes to 
the fame kind of mafks ; 

Non omnes fallis y fcit te Proferpina canum ; 

Perfonam capiti detrahet ilia tuo . 

Lib. iii.Epigr. 43. 

Why fnould’ft thou try to hide thyfelf in youth ? 
Impartial Prolerpine beholds the truth. 

And, laughing at fo fond and vain a talk. 

Will ft rip thy hoary noddle of its mafk. 
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In theVillaBorghefe is the buft of a young Nero, 
which Ihows us the form of an ancient Bulla on 
the breaft, which is neither like a heart, as Ma- 
crobius de fcribes it, nor altogether refembles that in 
Cardinal Chigi’s cabinet ; fo that, without eftablilh- 
ing a particular inftance into a general rule, we 
ought, in fubje&s of this nature, to leave room 
for the humour of the artift or wearer. There 
are many figures of gladiators at Rome, though I 
do not remember to have feen any of the Retiarius, 
the Samnite, or the antagonift to the Pinnirapus. 
But what I could not find among the ftatues, I met 
with in two antique pieces of mofaic, which are 
in the pofleflion of a Cardinal. The Retiarius is 
engaged with the Samnite, and has had fo lucky a 
throw, that his net covers the whole body of his 
adverfary from head to foot ; yet his antagonift 
recovered himfelf out of the toils, and was con- 
queror, according to the infcription. In another 
piece is reprefented the combat of the Pinnirapus, 
who is armed like the Samnite, and not like the Re- 
tiarius, as fome learned men have fuppofed : On 
the helmet of his antagonift are feen the two 
Pinnae, that ftand up on either fide like the wings 
in the Petafius of a Mercury, but rife much higher 
and are more pointed. 

There is no part ot theRoman antiquities that we 
are better acquainted with, than what relates to 
their facrifices. For as the Old Romans were very 
much devoted to their religion, we fee fevefal parts 
of it entering their ancient Baflb Relievos, ftatues, 
and medals ; not to mention their altars, tombs, 
monuments, and thofe particular ornaments of ar- 
chite&ure, which were borrowed from it. An hea- 
then ritual could not inftruct a man better than 
thefe ieveral pieces of antiquity, in the particular 

cere- 
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ceremonies and pun&ilios that attended the diffe 
rent kinds of facrifices. Yet there is a much 
greater variety in the make of the facrificing in- 
ftruments, than one finds in thofe who have treated 
of them, or have given us their pi&ures.. For 
Hot to infill too long on fuch a fubjeft, I faw in 
Signior Antonio Politi’s collection a Patera without 
any riling in the middle, as it is generally engraven, 
and another with a handle to it, as Macrobius de- 
fcribes it, though it is quite contrary to any that I 
have ever feen cut in marble ; and I have obferved 
perhaps feveral hundreds. I might here inlarge on 
the fhape of the triumphal chariot, which is dif- 
ferent in fome pieces of fculpture from what it 
appears in others ; and on the figure of the Difcus, 
that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s, which is perfefitly round, and 
not oblong, as fome antiquaries have reprefented 
it, nor has it any thing like a fling fattened to it, 
to add force to the tofs 

Protinus imprudens , aflufque cupidine lufus 

Poller e Peenarides or 5cm proper abat 

De Hyacinths difco. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. x.v. 182. 

Th’ unwary youth, impatient for the cad, 

Went to fnatch up Hie rotting orb in hafte. 

Notwithftanding there are fo great a multitude of 
clothed ftatues at Rome, I could never difcover the 
feveral different Roman garments ; for it is very dif- 
ficult to trace out xhe figure of a veft, through all the 
plaits and foldings of the drapery ; befides that the 
Roman garments did not differ from each other fo 
much by the fhape, as by the embroidery and co- 
lour, 
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lour, the one of which was too nice for the ftatu- 
ary’s obfervation, as the other docs not lie within 
the expreflion of the chiflel. I obferved, in abun- 
dance of Bas Reliefs, that the Cin&us Gabinus is 
nothing elfe but a long garment, not unlike a fur- 
plice, which would have trailed on the ground had 
it hung Toofe, and was therefore gathered about the 
middle with a girdle. After this it is worth while 
to read the laborious description that Ferrarius has 
made of it. Cinflus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam 
cum toga lacinia lavo bracbio fubdufl a in lergunita 
rejiciebatur>ut contrail a retraheretur ad pe£lus> atqu e 
ita innodum nefieretur-, qui nodus Jive cinflus to gam ioru 
trabebat , brevioremque et fir iftiorem reddidit. De re 
Vefliar . Lib. i. Cap. 14. The Cin&us Gabinus was 
nothing more, than, When the bottom of the gar- 
ment, being thrown over the left Shoulder behind 
the back, was brought round to the breaft in fucli 
a manner, as to be gathered into a knot ; which 
knot or cin&ure, ftraitened the garment, and 
made it both lefsand tighter. Lipfius’s defeription 
of the Samnite armour, feems drawn out of the 
very words of Livy ; yet not long ago a ftatuc, 
which was dug up at Rome, drefled in this kind 
of armour, gives a much different explication of 
Livy from what Lipfius has done. This figure was 
fuperferibed BA. TO . NL from whence Fabretti 
concludes, that it was a monument ere&cd to the 
gladiator Bato, who, after having fucceuled in two 
combats, was killed in the third, and honourably 
interred, by order of the Emperor Caracalla. The 
manner of pun&uation after each fy liable is to be 
met with in other antique inferiptions. I confefs 
I could never learn where this figure is now to 
be feen^ but I think it may ferve as an in- 
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fiance of the great uncertainty of this fcience of 
antiquities* 

In a palace of Prince Cefarini I faw bufts of all 

the Antonme family, which were dug up about 

two years fmce, not far from Albano, in a place 

where is luppofed to have flood a Villa of Marcus 

Aurelius There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, 

the Faufttna s, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 

a young Commodus, and Annius Verus, all in- 
comparably well cut. 

Though the ftatues that have been found among 
he rums of old Rome are already very numerous^ 
there is no quefiionbut pofterity will have the plea- 

:“ fe fee ' n ,g many noble pieces of fculpture which 
undi, covered; for d°ub;Iels there are greater 

ar? veTbf T "Tu U " der S'™ 6 ’ 

{ et b «™ g ht to hght. They have often dug 

m o lands that are defcribed in old authors, as thf 

places where fuch particular ftatues and obelifks 
flood, and have feldom failed of fuccefs, in their 
purfuits. There are ftill man y fuch promising fpotl 
of ground that have never been fe arched into ? A 
great part of the Palatine mountain, for example 
hes untouched, which was formerly the featcf the 

lmpena 1 palace, and may be prefumed to abound 
with more treafures of this nan..* V 

part of Rome.. ‘ C than an y ° ,her 

Ecce Palatine credit reverent™ month 

CltT I* 1 **", De °’ Del > hi * 

upphabus late pepulis oracula pandit . 

Mon ahum certe decuit tefioribus trbis ' 

EJJe Larem, nulloque magi s fe colie poteftas. 


* Vid. Fabr. de Columna Trajani. 
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JEftimat et fummi fentit fa ftigia juris , 

j4ttolletis apicem fubjeftis regia roflris 

*Tot circutn delubra *videt y tantijque Deorum 

Cingttur ex cubits -— ■ — 

Claud, de fexto Confulat. Honor ii. 

The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial feat, 

(An awful pile !) (lands venerably great : 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 

In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom : 

To Delphi lefs th’ enquiring worlds repair. 

Nor does a greater god inhabit there : 

This fure the pompous manfion was defign’d 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples rife on either hand, 

And on the borders of the palace (land. 

While o’er the reft her head (he proudly rears. 
And lodg’d amidft her guardian gods appears. 

« 

But whether it be that the richeft of thefe difeo- 
veries fall into the Pope’s hands, or for feme other 
reafon, it is faid that the Prince Farnefe, who is 
the prefent owner of this feat, will keep it from 
being turned up, until he fees one of his own fa- 
mily in the chair. There are undertakers in Rome 
who often purchafe the digging of fields, gardens,' 
or vineyards, where they find any likelihood of fuc- 
ceeding, and fome have been known to arrive at 
great eftates by it. They pay according to the d i- 
menfions of the furface they are to break up, and 
after having made effays into it, as they do for 
coal in England, they rake into the inofi premifing 
parts of it, though they often find to their difap- 
pointment, that others have been beforehand w ith 
them. However they generally gain enough by the 

rubbifh 
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rubbifh and bricks, which the prefent archite&l 
value much beyond thofe of a modern make, to 
defray the charges of their fearch. I was fliown two 
fpaces of giound, where part of Nero’s golden 
houfe dood, for which the owner has been offered 
an extraordinary fum of money. Whaft encou- 
raged the undertakers are feveral very ancient trees, 
which grow upon the fpot, from whence they con- 
clude that thefe particular trafts of ground mud 
have lain untouched for fome ages. It is pity there 
is not fomething like a public regider, to preferve 
the memory of fuch {tallies as have been found , 
from time to time, and mark the particular places 
where they have been taken up, which would not 
only prevent many fruitlefs fearchcs for the future, 
but might often give a confiderable light into the 
quality of the place, or the defign of the ftatue. 

But the great magazine for all kinds of treafure, 
is fuppofed to be the bed of the Tiber. We maybe ^ 
fure when the Romans lay under the apprehen- 
fions of feeing their city facked by a barbarous 
enemy, as they have done more than once, that 
they would take care to bedow fuch of their 
riches this way as could bed bear the water i 
befides what the infolence of a brutifli conque- 
ror may be fuppofed to have contributed, who 
had an ambition to wade and dedroy all the 
beauties of fo celebrated a city. I need not men- 
tion the old common-lhore of Rome, which ran 
from all parts of the town with the current and 
violence of an ordinary river, nor the frequent 
inundations of the Tiber, which may have fwept 
away many of the ornaments of its banks, nor the 
feveral daiues lliat the Romans themfelves flung 
into it, when they would revenge themfelves on 

the 
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the memory of an ill citizen, a dead tyrant, or a 
difcarded favourite. At Rome they have fo general 
an opinion of the riches of this river, that the 
Jews have formerly proffered the Pope to cleanfe it 
fo they might have for their pains, what they found 
in the bofom of it. I have feen the valley near 
Ponte mclle, which they propofed to fafhion into a 
new channel for it, until they had cleared the old lor 
its reception. The Pope however would not comply 
with the propofal, as fearing the heats might ad- 
vance too far before they had finifhed their work, 
and produce a peftilence among his people; though 
I do not fee why fut h adefign might not he executed 
now with as little danger as in Auguftus’s time, 
were there as many hands employed upon it. The 
city of Rome w'ould receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and 
deepen the bed of the l iber, and by confluence 
free them from thofe frequent inundations to which 
they are fo fubjefit atprefent.* for the channel of 
the river is obferved to be narrower within the 
walls, than either below or above them. 

Before 1 quit thisfubjefl of the ftatues,I think it 
is very obfervable, that, among thofe which areal- 
ready found, there fhould be fo many not only of the 
fame perfons, but made after the lame defign. One 
would not indeed wonder to fee feveral figures of 
particular deities and emperors, who had a multi- 
tude of temples ere&ed to them, and had their 
feveral fets of worfhippers and admirers. Thus 
Ceres, the moll beneficent and ufeful of the heathen 
divinities, has more ftatues than any other of the 
gods or goddefies, as feveral of the Roman Em- 
prefles took a pleafure to be represented in herdrefs. 
And 1 believe one finds as many figures of that ex- 
cellent Emperor Marcus Aurelius, as of all the reft 

together ; 
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together; becaufe the Romans had fo great a venera- 
tion for his memory, that it grew into a part of 
their religion to preferve a ftatueof him in almoft 
every private family. But how come? it to pafs, 
that fo many of thele ftatues are cut after the very 
fame model, and not only of thefe, but of fuch as 
had no relation, either to the intereft or devotion 
of the owner, as thedying Cleopatra, theNarcifTus, 
the fawn leaning againft the trunk of a tree, the 
hoy with a bird in his hand, the Leda and her 
fwan, with many others of the fame nature ? I 
mud confers I alwaysiooked on figures of this kind 
as the copies of fome celebrated maftcr-piece, and 
queftion not but they were famous originals, that 
gave rife to the feveral ftatues which we fee with 
the fame air, pofture, and attitudes. What con- 
fir ms me in this conje£ture, there are many ancient 
ftatues of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus with the 
young Bacchus in his arms, the Hercules Farnefe, 
the Antinous, and other beautiful originals of the 
ancients, that are already drawn out of therubbifh, 
where they lay concealed for fo many ages. Among 
the reft I have obferved more that are formed after 
the defign of the V enus ofMedicis, than of any other; 
from whence I believe one may conclude, that it 
was the moft celebrated ftatue among the ancients, 
as well as among the moderns. It has always been 
ufual for fculptors to work upon the beft models, 
as it s for thofe that are curious to have copies of 
them. 

i am apt to think fomethingof the fame account 
may be given of the refemblance that we meet 
with in nuny of the antique Baffo Relievos. I re- 
member I was very well pleafed with the device of 
one that I met with on the tomb of a young Ro- 
man lady, which had been made for her by her 

mother. 
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mother. The fculptor had chofen the rape of Pro- 
ferpine for his device, where in one end you might 
fee the god of the dead (Pluto) hurrying away a 
beautiful young virgin (Proferpire) and at the other 
the grief 2nd diftra&ion of the mother (Ceres) on 
that occafion. I have fince obferved the fame de- 
vice upon feveral Sarcophagi, that have inclofed the 
allies of men or boys, maids or matrons ; for 
when the thought took, though at firft it received 
its rife from fuch a particular occafion as I have 
mentioned, the ignorance of the fculptors appled 
it promifcuoufly. I know there are authors who 
difcover a myftery in this device. 

A man is fometimes furprifed to find fo many 
extravagant fancies as are cut on the old pagan 
tombs. Malks, hunting-matches, and bacchanals, 
are very common ; fometimes one meets with a le>vd 
figure of a Priapus, and in the Villa Pamphilia is 
feen a fatyr coupling with a goat. There are how- 
ever many of a more ferious nature, that fhadow out 
theexilience of the foul after death, and the hopes 
of a happy immortality. I cannot leave the BafTo 
Relievos, without mentioning one of them, where 
the thought is extremely noble. It is called Ho- 
mer’s Apotheofis, andconfifts of a groupe of figures 
cut in the fame block of marble, and rifing one 
above another by four or five different afcents. Ju- 
piter fits at the top of it with a thunderbolt in his 
hand, and, in fuch a majefty as Homer himfelf re- 
presents him, prefides over the ceremony. 
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There, far apart, and high above the reft. 

The thund’rer fat ; where old Olympus fhrouds 
His hundred heads in heav’n, and props the clods. 

Pope. 

Immediately beneath him are the figures of the 
nine mufes, fuppofed to be celebrating the praifes of 
the Poet. Homer himfelf is placed at one end of the 
loweft row, fitting in a chair of ftate, which is 
fupported on each fide by the figure of a kneeling 
woman. The one holds a fword in her hand to 
reprefent the Iliad or aftions of Achilles, as the 
other has an Aplullre to reprefent the OdyfTey, or 
voyage of Ulyfles. About the Poet’s feet are creep- 
ing a couple of mice, as an emblem of the Batra- 
chomyomachia. Behind the chair (lands time, and 
the genius of the earth, diftinguifhed by their pro- 
per attributes, and putting a garland on the Poet’s 
head, to intimate the mighty reputation he has 
gained in all ages, and in all nations of the world. 
Before him (lands an altar with a bull ready to be 
facrificed to the new god, and behind the vi&im a 
train of the feveral virtues that are reprefented in 
Homer’s Works, or to be learned out ofthem, lifting 
up their hands in admiration of the Poet, and in 
applaufe of the folemnity. This antique piece of 
fculpture is in the pofleflionof the conftable Colon- 
na, but never (hown to thofe who fee the palace 
unlefs they particularly defire it. 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I faw at Rome, I could not but take particular no- 
tice of fuch as relate to any of the buildings or fta- 
tues that are (till extant. Thofe of the firft kind 
have been already publiftied by the writers of the 
Roman antiquities, and may be mod of them met 
with in the lad edition of Donatus, as the pillars of 
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Trajan and Antonine, the arches of Drufus Germa- 
nicus and Septimius Severus, the temples of Janus 
Concord, Vefta, Jnpitertonans, Apollo and F auftina, 
the Circus Maximus, Agonalis, and that of CaracaL 
la, or, according to Fabretti, of Galienus, of Vefpa- 
fian’s amphitheatre, and Alexander Severus’s bathsj 
though, l mud confefs, the fubjeCtof the laft may be . 
very well doubted of. As for the Metafudans and 
Pons /Elius, which have gained a place among the 
buildings that are now (landing, and to be met with 
on old reverfes of medals; the coin that (hows the 
firft is generally rejected as fpurious,nor is the other 
tho’ cited in the laft edition of Monfieur Vaillant, 
efteemed more authentic by the prefent Roman me- 
dalifts, who are certainly the mod fkilful in the 
world, as to the mechanical part of this fcience. I 
(hall clofe up this fet of medals with a very curious 
one, as large as a medalion, that is (ingular in its 
kind. On one fide is the head of the Emperor 
Trajan, the reverfe has on it the Circus Maximus, 
and a view of the fide of the Palatine mountain 
that faces it, on which are feen feveral edifices, and 
among the reft the famous temple of Apollo, that 
has dill a confiderable ruin (landing. This medal 
I faw in the hands of Monfeigneur Strozzi, brother 
to the Duke of that name, who has many curiofi- 
ties in his poffeflion, and is very obliging to a ftran- 
ger who defires the fight of them. It is a furprifing 
thing, that among the great pieces of architecture 
represented on the old coins, one can never meet 
with the Pantheon, the Maufoleum of Auguftus, 
Nero’s golden houfe, the Moles Adriani, the Sep- 
tizonium of Severus, the baths Of Diockfian, &c. 
But fince it was the cuftom of theRomanEmperors 
thus to regifter their mod remarkable buildings as 
well as actions, and fince there are feveral in either 
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of thefe kinds not to be found on medals, more tx-, 
traordinary than thofe that are, we may, I think, 

J with great reafon fufpeft our colleQions of the old 
coins to be extremely deficient, and that thofe which 
are already found out fcarce bear a proportion to 
what are yet undiscovered. A man takes a great 
deal more pleafure in furveying the ancient ftatues, 
who compares them with medals, than it is poflible 
for him to do without fome little knowledge this 
way ; for thefe two arts illuftrate each other; and 
as there are Several particulars in hiftory and anti- 

' quities which receive a great light from ancient 
coins, fo would it be impoffible to decipher tht faces 
of the many ftatues that are to be feen at Rome, 
without fo univerfal a key to them. It is this that 
teaches to diftinguifh the Kingsand Confuls,Empe- 
rors and Emprefles, the deities and virtues, with a 
thoufand other particulars relating to a ftatuary,and 
not to be learnt by any other means. In the Villa 
Pamphilia (lands the ftatue of a man in woman’s 
clothes, which the antiquaries do not know what 
to make of,and therefore pafs it off for an Herma- 
phrodite : But a learned medalift in Rome has lately 
fixed it to Clodius, who is fo # famous for having in- 
truded into the folemnities of the BonaDea in a wo- 
man’s habit; for one fees the fame features and 
make ef face .in a medal of the Clodian family. 

. I have feen on coins the four fineft figures per- 
haps that are now extant: The Hercules Fainefe, 
the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, 
and the famous Marcus Aurelius on horfeback. The 
oldeft medal that the firft appears upon is on one of 
Lucius Verus. We may conclude, I think, from 
hence, that thefe ftatues were extremely celebrated 
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among the old Romans, or they would never have 
been honoured with a place among the Emperor’s 
coins. We may further obferve, that all four of 
‘fchem make their firft appearance in the Antonine fa- 

« iily ; for which reafon I am apt to think they are 
1 of them the produdt of that age. They would 
probablyhavebeen mentionedby Pliny the naturalift, 
who lived in the next reign, fave one, before Anto- 
ninus Pius, had they been made in his time. As 
for the brazen figure of Marcus Aurelius on horfe- 
back,thereis no doubt of its being of thisage, though 1 
I mult confefs it may be doubted, whetherthe me- 
dal I have cited reprefents it. All I can fay for it 
is, that the horfe and man on the medal are in the 
fame pofture as they are on the ftatue, and that 
there is a refemblance of Marcus Aurelius’s face ; 
for I have feen this reverfe on a medalion of Don 
Livio’s cabinet, and much more diftin£tly in ano- 
ther very beautiful one, that is in the hands of Signior 
Marcus Antonio.lt is generallyobje&ed.thatLucius 
Verus would rather have placed the figure of him- 
felf on horfeback upon the reverfe of his own coin, 
than the figure of Marcus Aurelius. But it is very 
well known that an Emperor often (lamped on his 
coins the face or ornaments of his Collegue, as an 
infiance of his refpedl or friendlhip for him ; and 
we may fuppofeLuciusVerus would omit no oppor- 
tunity of doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom 
he rather revered as his father, than treated as his 
partner in the empire. The famous Antinous in 
the Belvidere muft have been made too about this 
age j for he died towards the middle of Adrian’s 
reign, the immediate predeceffor of Antoninus Pius. 
This intire figure, though not to be found in medals, 
may be feen in feveral precious ftones. Monfieur 
La Chauffe,the author of the Mufaeum Romanum, 
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(hewed me an Antinous that he has publifhed in fus 
laft volume, cut in a Cornelian* which he values at 
fifty pidoles. It reprefents him in the habit of a 
Mercury, and is the fined Intaglia that I everfaw. 

Next tothe datues, there is nothing inRomem^ 
furprizing than that amazing variety of ancient pi- 
lars of fo many kinds of marble. As mod of the 
old datues may be well fuppofed to havebeen cheaper 
to their fird owners, than they are to a modern 
purchafer,feveralofthe pillars are certainly ratedat 
a much lower price at prefent than they were of old. 
For, not to mention what a huge column of Gra- 
nite, Serpentine, or Porphyry mud have cod in the 
quarry, or in its carriage from iEgypt to Rome, we 
may only confider the great difficulty of hewing it 
into any form, and of giving it the due turn, pro- 
portion and polifh. It is well known how thefc 
forts of marble refid the impreffions of fuch inftru- 
ments as are now in ufe. There is indeed a MiU- 
nefeat Rome who works in them; but his advances 
are fo very dow,that he fcarce lives upon what he 
gains by it. He (bowed me a piece of Porphyry 
worked into an ordinary falver, which had cod him 
four months continual application, before he could 
bring it into that form. The ancients had pro- 
bably fome fecret to harden the edgesof their tools, 
without recurring to thofe extravagant opinions of 
‘ their having an art to mollify the (rone, or that it 
was naturally fofter at its fird cutting from the rock 
or, what is dill more abfurd, that it was an artifi- 
cial compofition, and not the natural produft of 
mines and quarries. The mod valuable pillars 
about Rome, for the marble ofwhichthey are made, 
are rhe four columns of oriental jafper in St. Pau- 
lina’s chapel at $t. Mary Maggiore 5 two of orieata! 
granite in St. Pudenziana; one of tranfparent ori- 
ental 
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ental jafper in the Vatican library ; four of Nero- 
Bianco in St. Cecilia Tranftevere; two of Brocatello, 
and two of oriental agate in Don Livio’s palace ; 
two of Giailo Antico in St. John Lateran, and two 
of Verdi Antique in the Villa Pamphilia. Thefe are 
all intire and folid pillars, and made of fuch kinds 
of marble as are no where to be found but among 
antiquities, whether it be that the veins of it are 
undifcovered,orthatthey were quite exhaufted upon 
the ancient buildings. Among thefe old pillars I 
cannot forbear reckoning a great part of an alabafter 
column, which was found in the ruins of Livia’s 
Portico. It is of the colour of fire, and may be feen 
over the high Altar of St. Maria in Campitello ; 
for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it in 
the fhape of a crofs in a hole of the wall that was 
made on purpofe to receive it ; fo that the light, 
palling through it from without, makes it look, to 
thofe who are in the church, like a huge tranfparent 
crofs of amber. As for the workmanlhip of the 
old Roman pillars, MonfieurDefgodetz,in hisaccu- 
rate meafures of thefe ruins, has obferved, that the 
ancients have not kept to the nicety of proportion 
and the rules of art, fo much as the moderns in 
this particular. Some, to excufe this defeat, lay the 
blame of it on the workmen of iEgypt, and of other 
nations, who fent moft of the ancient pillars ready 
(haped to Rome: Others fay, that the ancients 
knowing archite&ure was chiefly defigned to pleafe 
the eye, only took care to avoid, fuch difpro- 
portions as weregrofs enough to be obferved by the 
fight, without minding whether or no* they ap- 
proached to a mathematical exaftnefs: Others will 
have it rather to be an eflfe£t of art, and of what 
the Italians call the Guftogrande, than of any neg- 
ligence in the architect; for they fay, the ancients 
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always confidered the fituation of a building, whe- 
ther it was high or low, in an open fquare or in a 
narrow ftreet, and more or lefs deviated from their 
rules of art, to comply with the feveral diftances 
and elevations from which their works were to be 
regarded. It is faid there is an Ionic pillar in the 
Santa Maria Tranftevere, where the marks of the 
. compafs are ftill to be feen on the volute, and that 
Palladio learnt from hence the working of that dif. 
ficult problem j but I never could find time to exa- 
' mine all the old columns of that church. Among 
the pillars I muft not pafs over the two nobleft in 
the world, thofe of Trajan and Antonine. There 
could not have been a more magnificent defign than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an Emperor’s 
allies have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of 
his metropolis, and on the top of fo exalted a mo- 
nument, with the greateft of his a£tions underneath 
him ? Or, as fome will have it, his ftatue was on 
the top, his urn at the foundation, and his battles 
in the midft. The fculpture of it is too well known 
to be here mentioned. The mofc remarkable piece 
in Antonine’s pillar is the figure of Jupiter Pluvius, 
fending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus 
Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the greateft confirmation poflible of the ftory of 
the chriftian legion, and will be a Handing evi- 
dence for it, when any paffage in an old author 
may be fuppofed to be forged. The figure, that 
Jupiter here makes among the clouds, puts me in 
mind of a paffage in the lEneid, which gives juft 
fuch another image of him. Virgil’s Interpreters 
are certainly to blame, that fuppofe it is nothing but 
the air which is here meant by Jupiter. 

§>uamus ah occafu ’veniens pluvialibut hcedis 
"trier at imber bit mum, quant multa grandine nimbi 
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In vaJa precipitant, quum Jupiter karri Jus auflri t 
Torquet aquofam byemem, et ccelo cava nubila rumpit, 

/En. ix. v. 668. 

The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward, when the (how’ry kids arife: 

Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main. 
When Jupiter defcends in harden’d rain, 

Or bellowing clcuds burft with a ftormy found. 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 

Dry den; 

m 

I have feen a medal, that, according to the opi- 
nion of many learned men, relates to the fame (lory. 
The Emperor isintitled on it Germanicus,(asitwas 
in the wars of Germany that this circumftance 
happened ) and carries on the reverfe a thunder- 
bolt in his hand ; for the heathens attributed the 
fame miracle to the piety of the Emperor, that 
the chriftians afcribed to the prayers of their legion. 
Fulmen de ccelo precibus Juis contra boftium Macbina- 
mentum Marcus extorfit , fuis pluvia impetrata cum fui 
laborarent. Jul. Capit . 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, by his prayers, 
extorted thunder from heaven againft the enemy’s 
battering engine, having obtained rain for his 
army, when it was oppreffed with thirft. 

Claudian takes notice of this miracle, and has 
given the fame reafon for it. 

- — Ad tempi a <vocatus 9 

Clemens Marce , redis % cum gentibus undiqut C indam 
. F'Xuit, Hejperiam paribus for tuna peri cits. 

Laus ibi nulla ducum , nam flammeus imber in hoftem 

Decidity hunc dorfo trepidum fumanteferebat 
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Amhuftus foni i pcs ; hie tabef cent e folutus 
Subfedit galea , ItquefaSaque fulgure cufpis 
Canduity etfubitis fiuxere vaporibus enfes . 

TunCy content a polo y mortalis nefeia teli 
Pugna fuit. Cb alder a mago feu carmine ritu 
Armavere Deos : feu quod reor y omne tonantis 

Obfequium Marci mores potuere mereri. 

De fexto Cohf. Hon, 


So mild Aurelius to the gods repaid 
The grateful vows that in his fears he made. 
When Latium from unnumber’d foes was freed : 
Nor did he then by his own force fucceed; 

But with descending (how’rs of brimftone fir’d. 
The wild barbarian in the ftorm expir’d. 

Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag’d, 
And fpurr’d his fteed in equal flames engag’d : 

’ Another pent in his fcorch’d armour glow’d, 
While from his head the melting helmet flow’d ; 
Swords by the iightning’s fubtle force diftill’d, 

. And the cold (heath with running metal fill’d : 

No human arm its weak afliftance brought, 

But heav’n, offended heav’n the battle fought ; 
Whether dark magic and Chaldean charms 
Had fill’d the (kies, and fet the god in arms ; 

Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) 

Deferv’d w hatever aid the thunderer could give. 

• . . * • • 

I do not remember that M. Dacier, among feveral 
quotations on this fubjeft/ in the life of Marcus 
Aurelius, has taken notice, either of the foremen- 
* tioned figure on the pillar of Marcus Antoninus, or 
of the beautiful pafiVgelhavequotedou of Claudian. 

It is pity the obehfks in Rome had rot been changed 
with feveral parts of the iEgvptian hiffories inffead 
of hieroglyphics; which might have given no (mail 
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light to the antiquities of that nation, which are 
now quite funk out of fight in thofe remoter ages of 
the world. Among the triumphal arches, that of 
Conftantine is not only the noblcft of any in Rome, 
but in the world. 1 fearched narrowly into it, ef- 
pecialty among thofe additions of fculpture made in 
the Emperor’s own age, to fee if I could find any 
mark of the apparition, that is faid to have pre- 
ceded the very vi&ory which gave occafion to the 
tr umphal arch. But there are not the leaft traces 
of it to be met with, which is not very ftrange, if 
we gonfider that the grcateft part of the ornaments 
were taken from Trajan’s arch, and let up to the 
new conqueror, in no fmaU hafle, by the lenate 
and people of Rome, who were then moftof them 
heathens. There is however fomething in the in- 
fcription, which is as old as the arch itfelf, which • 
feems to hint at the Emperor’s vifion. Imp . Caf 
FI. Conjlantino maximo P. F. Augujio &. P. @K R m 
quod inftinftu Divinitatis mentis magnitudine cum ex _ 
ercitu fuo tamde Tyranno quarn de omnt ejus Fadtionc 
uno tempore jujiis Rempublica ** ultus eft armis ar- 
cum triumphs s inftgnem dicavit . To the Emperor 
Conftantine, &c.the lenate and people ofR-ome have 
dedicated this triumphal arch, bec&ufe, through a 
Divine Impulfe, with a greatnefs of mind, and 
by force of arms he delivered the common- 
wealth at once from the tyrant and all his fac- 
tion. There is no flame- of this Emperor at 
Rome with a crofs to if, though the ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians fay there were many fuch erefled to 
him. I have feen his medals that were ftamped 
with it, and a very . remarkable one of his fon 
Conftantius, where he is crowned by a vi&ory on 
thereverfe, with this inscription, In hoc Signo 
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Victor eris. This triumphal arch, and fome 

\39 

other buildings of the fame age, (how us that 
architecture held up its head after all the other 
arts of defigning were in a very weak and lan- 
guifhing condition, as it was probably the firft 
among them that revived. If I was furprifed not 
to find the crofs in Conftantine’s arch, I was as 
much difappointed not to fee the figure of the 
temple cf Jerufaleni on that of Titus, where are | 
reprefented the golden candleftick, the table of 1 
ihew-bread, and the river Jordan. Some are ! 
of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this 
arch were made in imitation of the pillars of 
Solomon’s temple, and obferve that thefe are 
the moft antient of any that are found of that 
order. ; 

It is almoft impoflible for a man to form, in 
his imagination, fuch beautiful and glorious fcenes 
as are to be met with in feveral of the Roman 
churches and chapels ; for having fuch a pro- 
digious flock of ancient marble within the very 
city, and at the fame time fo many different , 

quarries in the bowels of their country, moft of 
their chapels are laid over with fuch a richva- 
riety of incruftations, as cannot poffibly be found 
in any other part of the world. And notwith- 
ftanding the incredible fums of money, which 
have been already laid cut this way, there is ftill 
the fame work going forward in other parts of 
Rome, the laft ftill endeavouring to outftiine thofe 
that went before them. Painting, fculpture and 
architecture, are at prefent far from being in a 
flourifhing condition ; but it is thought they may 

all 
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all recover themfelves under the prefent pontifi- 
cate, if the wars and confufions of Italy will 
give them leave. For as the pope is himfelf a 
matter of polite learning, and a great encou- 
rager of arts, fo at Rome any of thcfe arts im- 
mediately thrives under the encouragement of 
the Prince, and may be fetched up to its per- 
ft&ion in ten or a dozen years, which is the work 
of an age or two in other countries, where they 
have not fuch excellent models to form themfelves 
upon. 

I (hall conclude my obfervations on Rome 
with a letter of King Henry the eighth to Anne 
of Bullein, tranfcribed out of the famous manu- 
fcript in ihe Vatican, which the Bifhop of Sa- 
lifbury allures us is written with the King’s own 
hand. 

* The caufe of my writing at this time is to 

* hear of your health and profperity, of which 
€ I would be as glad as in a manner of my own, 

4 praying God that it be his pleafure to lend us 

* (hortly together, for, I promife, I long for it; 

1 howbeit I truft it lhall not be long too, and 
4 feeing my darling is abfent, I can no lefs do 
4 than fend her fome flefh, prognofticating that 
4 hereafter thou muft have fome of mine, which 

* if he pleafe, I would have now. As touching 
1 your fifter’s mother, I have configned Walter 
4 Welfti to write to my Lord Manwring my mind 
4 therein; whereby I truft he (hall not have power 
4 todiffeid her ; for furely, whatever is faid, it 
4 cannot fo (land with his honour, but that he- 
4 muft reeds take his natural daughter in her 
€ extreme neceffity. No more to you at this 
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» time, my own darling, but that with a whittle 

* I witti we were together one evening ; by the 

* hand of yours, 

HENRY. 

Thefe letters are always fliown to an Englifhman 
that vifits the Vatican library. 
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I Spent three or four days on Tivoli, Frefcati, 
Paliflrina and Albano. In our way to Tivoli 
I faw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called 
Albula, and fmelt the flench that arifes from its 
waters fome time before I faw them. Martial 
mentions this offenfivc fmell in an epigram of 
the fourth book, as he does the rivulet itfelf in 
the firfl. 

Quod Jicca redolet locus lacuna , 

Qrudarum nebula quod Albularum. Lib. vi. Epigr. 4. 

The dying marfhes fuch a flench convey. 

Such the rank fleams of reeking. Albula. 

Itur ad Herculea gelt das qua Tiburis arces, 

Canaque fulphureis Albula j uniat aquis. 

Lib. i. Epigr. 5. 

As from high Rome to Tivoli you go 
Where Albula’s fulphurecus waters flow. 
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The little lake that gives fife to this river, 
with its floating iflands, is one of the moft extraor- 
dinary natural curiofities about Rome. It lies in the 
very flat of Campania ; and as it is the drain of 
thefe parts, it is no wonder that itisfo impregnated 
with fulphur. It has at bottom fo thick a fedi- 
ment of it, that, upon throwing in a ftone, the 
water boils for a conftderable time over the place 
which has been ft ; rred up. At. the fame time are 
feen little flakes of fcurf rifing up, that are proba- 
bly the parts which compofe the iflands ; for they 
often mount of themfelves, though the water is not 
troubled. 

Iqueftion not but this lake was formerly much 
larger than it is at prefenf, and that the banks have 
grown over it by degrees, in the fame manner as the 
iflands have been formed on it. Nor is it improba- 
ble but that, in procefs of time, the whole iurface 
of it may be crufled over, as the iflands inlarge 
themfelves, and the banks clofe in upon them. All 
about the lake, where the ground is dry, we 
found it to be hollow by the trampling ofourhorfes 
feet. I could not difcover the leaft traces of the 
Sibyls temple and grove,^ which flood on the bor- 
ders of this lake. Tivoli is feen at a diftance lying 
along the brow of a hill. Its fituation has given 
Horace occafion to call it Tibur Supinum, as Virgil 
perhaps for the fame reafon intitles it Superbum. 
The Villa de Medicis with its water-works, the 
cafcade of the Teverone, and the ruins of the Si- 
byls temple (of which Vignola has made a little 
copy at St. Peter’s de Montorio) are defcribed it> 
every itinerary. I muft confefs I was moft pleafed 
with a beautiful profpcft that none of them have 
mentioned, which lies at about a mile diftance from 
the town. It opens on one fide into the Roman 
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Campania, where the eyelofes itfelfon a fmooth 
fpacious plain. On the other fide is a more broken 
and interrupted fcene, made up of an infinite va- 
riety of inequalities and (hadowings that naturally 
arife from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves 
and valleys. But the mod enlivening part of all is 
the river Teverone, which you fee at about a quar- 
ter of a mile’s diftance throwing itfelf down a pre. 
cipice, and falling by feveral cafcades from one rock 
to another, until it gains the bottom of the valley, 
where the fight of it would be quite loft, did notit 
fometimcs difcover itfelf through the breaks and 
openings of the woods that grow about it. The 
Roman painters often work upon this landlkip, and 
I am apt to believe that Horace had his eye upon, 
it in thofe tw© or three beautiful touches which; 
he has given us of thefe feats. The Teverone was 
formerly called the Anio. 

Me nec tam patiens Laced#mon , 

Nec tam Larijfa percujjit campus opimte, 

^uam domus Albuncce refouantis, 

Et pneceps Anio, etTiburni lucus y et uda> 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis. Lib. i. Od. vii. V. !©• 

4 

Not fair Larifla’s fruitful (bore, 

Nor Lacedaemon, charms me more 
Than high Albunea’s airy walls,. 

Refounding with her water- falls* 

And Tivoli’s delightful fhades. 

And Anio rolling in cafcades, 

That through the flow’ry meadows glides. 

And all the beauteous fcene divides. 

T remember Monfieur Dacur< explains Milibus 
by Du&ilibus, and believes that the word elates to 

the 
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he conduits, pipes, and canals, that were made to 
diftribute the waters up and down, according to the 
pleafure of the owner. But any one who fees the 
Teverone mud be of another opinion, and conclude 
it to be one of the mod moveable rivers in the world, 
that has its dream broken by fuch a multitude of 
cafcades, and is fo often drifted out of one channel 
into another. After a very turbulent and noify 
'courfe of feveral miles among the rocks and moun- 
tains, the Teverone falls into the valley before men- 
* tioned, where it recovers its temper, as it were by 
little and little, and after many turns and wind- 
ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. In which fenfe 
. we are to underdand Silius Italicus’s defcription, to 
give it its proper beauty. 

t 

' Sulphureis gelidus quaferpit lenitur undis. 

Ad genitorcm Anio lab ens fine mar mure Tibrim . 

Here the loud Anio’s boift’rous clamours ceafe. 
That with fubmiflh e murmurs glides in peace 

To his old fire the Tiber 

♦ 

At Frefcati Ihad the fatisfa6Hon of feei ng the firft 
ftetch of Verfailles in the walks and water- works. 
The. profpcft from it was doubtlefs much more de- 
lightful formerly, when the Campania was fet thick 
with towns, villas, and plantations. Cicero’s 
T u feu 111 in was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 
about two miles off this town, though mod of the 
modern writers have fixed it at Frefcati. Nardini 
fays, there was found among the ruins at Grotto 
Ferrate a piece of fculpture, which Cicero himfelf 
ment ions in one of his familiar epiftlcs. In going to 
Frefcati we had a fair view of rpount Algido. 
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On our way to Palaeitrina we faw the lake 
Regillus, famous for the apparition of Caftor and 
Pollux, who were here leen to give their horfes 
drink after the battle between the Romans and the 
fon-in-law of Tarquin. At fome diftance from it 
we had a view of the Lacus Gabinus, that is much 
larger than the former. We left the road for about 
half a mile to fee the fources of a modern aqueduft. 
It is entertaining to obferve how the little fprings 
and rills, that break out of the fides of the moun- 
tain, are gleaned up, and conveyed through little 
covered channels into the main hollow of theaque- 
du&.It was certainly very lucky for Rome, feeing 
it had occafion for fo many aquedu&s, that there 
chanced to be fuch a range of mountains within its 
neighbourhood. For by this means they could take 
up their water from what height they pleafed, with- 
out the expence of fuch an engine as that of Marli. 
Thus the Claudian aqueduQ: ran thirty-eight miles, 
and funk after the proportion of five foot and a half 
every mile, by the advantage only of a high fource 
and the low fituation of Rome. Palaedrma (lands 
very high, like moft other towns in Italy, for the 
advantage of the cool breezes ; for which reafon 
Virgil calls it Aitum, andHoraceFrigidum Prsenefte. 
Statius calls it Piaenede Sacrum, becaule of the fa- 
mous temple of Fortune that flood in it. There 
are Hill great pillars of granite, and other frag 
ments of this antient temple. But the mod coi - 
fiderable remnant of it is a very beautiful Mofaic 
pavement, the fined I have ever feen in marble. 
The parts are fo well joined together,that thewhole 
piece looks like a continued pi&ure. There are in it 
^ihe figures of a rhinoceros, of elephants, and of feve- 
ral other animals, with little landfkips, which look 
very lively and well painted, though they are made 

out 
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out of the natural colours and fhadows of the mar- 
ble. I do not remember ever to have met with an 
old Roman Mofaic,compofed of littlepieces of cfey 
half vitrified, and prepared at the^lafs-houfes,. 
which the Italians call Smalte. Thefe are much in 
ufe at prefent, and may be made of what colour 
and figure the workman pleafes * which is a mo- 
dern improvement of the art, and enables thofe 
who are employed in it to make much finer pieces 
of Mofaic than they did formerly. 

In our excurfion to Albano we went as far as 
Nemi, that takes its name from the Nemus Dianse. 
The whole country thereabouts is ftill over-run 
with woods and thickets. The lake of Nemi 
lies in a very deep bottom, fo furrounded on a!l 
fides with mountains and groves, that the furface 
of it is never ruffled with the lead breath of wind, 
which, perhaps, together with the clearnefs of its 
waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s 
Looking-glafs. 

Speculumque Diane e.. Virg. 

Prince Caefarini has a palace at Jenfano, very 
near Nemi in a pleaiant fituation, and fet off with 
many beautiful walks. In our return from Jen- 
fano to Albano, we paffed through la Ricca, the Arr 
cia of the ancients* Horace’s firft ftage from Rome 
to Brundifi. There is nothing at Albano fo remark- 
able as the profpefl from the Capuchins garden* 
which for the extent and variety of pleafmg inci- 
dents is,l think, the mod delightful one that I ever 
law. It takes in the whole Campania, and termi T 
nates in a full view of the Mediterranean. You 
have a fight at the fame time of the Alban lake, 
which lies juft by in an oval figure of about feven 
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miles round, and, by reafon of the continued cir- 
cuit of high mountains that incompafs it, looks like 
the Area of fome vail amphitheatre. This, toge- 
ther with the feveral green hills and naked rocks, 
within the neighbourhood, makes the moll agreea- 
ble confufion imaginable. Albano keeps up its cre- 
dit Hill for wine, which perhaps would be as good 
as it was anciently, did they preferve it to as great 
an age ; but as for olives, there are now very few 
here, though they are in great plenty at Tivoli ; 

Albani pretioja feneftus. Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 214. 

Cras bibet Alban is aliqutd de montibus aut de 

SetintSy cujus patriam titulumque Seneftus 

Delevit multa veteris fuligine Id. Sat. 5. v. 33- 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine ; 

Whole title and whofe age with mould o’ergrown. 
The good old calk for ever keeps unknown. 

Bowles. 


Palladia ftu colli bus uteris Alb*. 

Mart. Lib. v. Epigr. 1 . 

\ % 

* 

Whether the hills of Alba you prefer, 

Whofe riling tops the fruitful olive bear. 

Alban# Oliv#. Id. Lib. .Epigr. (6. 

Th’ Albanian olives. 

The places mentioned in this chapter were all of 
them formerly the cool retirements of the Romans, 
where they ufed to hide themfelves among the 
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woods and mountains, during the exceflive heats 
of their fummer ; as Baiae was the general winter 
rendezvous. 

Jum terras valuer emque polum fuga veris Aquoji 
Laxaty e t Icariis caelum latratibus urit. 

Ardua jam dtnf# rare/cunt mcenia Romce : 

Hot Pr&nefle jacrumy nemus hos glacials Diarue y 
Algidus aut horrensy out Tufcula protegit Umbra 9 
Tiburts hi lucosy Anienaque frigora captant. Sil. iv. I* 

Albanas quoque Tufculojque colies 
Et quodcunque jacet fub urbe frigus : 

Fid*nas veteres , breve/que Rubras, 

Et quod '/ irgineo cruore gaudet 
Ann# pomiferum nemus Perennce . 

Mart, Lib. i. Epigr. 1 23* 

All fhun the raging dog- ftar’s fultry heat. 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat : 

Some hid in Nemi’s gloomy foreits lie, 

To Paleftrina fome for (belter fly ; 

Others to catch the breeze of breathing air. 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirements find 
A cooling (hade, and a retrefhing wind. 

1 

On theconlrary, at prefent, Rome is never fuller 
of nobility than in fummer-time : for the country 
towns are fornfefted with unwholfome vapours, that 
they dare not trull themfelves in them while the 
heats lad. There is no qutilion but the air of the 
Campania would be now as healthful as it was for- 
merly, weie there as many fires burning in it, and 
as many inhabitants to manure the foil. Leaving 
Rome about the latter end of Oftober,in my wayto 

Sienna, 
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Sienna, I lay the firft night at a little village in the 
territories of the ancient Veii. 

H<ec turn nomina erant, nunc funt fine nomine Campice 

Virg. Ain. vi. v. 776. 

Thefe then were names, now fields without a name. 

The ruins of their capital city are at prefent fo 
farloft, that the geographers are not able to deter- 
mine exa£Uy the place where they once flood ; So 
literally is that noble prophecy of Lucan fulfilled, 
of this and other places of Latium. 

— Gentes Mars ijle futuras 
Obruet , et populos lenient is in Orbem 
Erepto natale feret ; tunc omne Latinum 
Eabula nomen erit : Gabios, V tiojque, Coramque 
Pulvere *vix teftce poterunt monjirart ruince , 

Albanojque lares Laurentincjque penates , 

Rus vacuum, quod non babitet nifi node c$a& 1 
Invitus—- w ib. v ji, y. 389 

Succeeding nations by the fword fhall die. 

And fwallow’d up in dark oblivion lie ; 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d. 

Shall like an antiquated fable found ; 

The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall. 

And one promifcuous ruin cover ail . 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay : 

High Alba’s walls and the Lavinian Strand, 

(A lonely defert, and an empty land) 

Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A Angle houfe to their benighted gueft. 


We 
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We here faw the lake Bacca, that gives rife to 
- the Cremera, on whole banks the Fabit were flain. 

Tercentum numerabat avos y quo s turbine Martis 
Abjlulit una Dies , cum fors nonet qua labor i 
Patricio Cremeret maculavit J anguine ripas. 

Sil. Ital. Lib. i. 

Fabius a num’rous anceftry could tell, 
r I hree hundred heroes that in battle fell. 

Near the fam’d Cremera’s difaft’rous flood, 

That ran polluted with Patrician blood 

We faw afterwards, in the progrefs of our voy- 
age, the lakes of Vico and Bolfena. The laft is 
reckoned one and twenty miles in circuit, and is 
plentifully flocked with fifh and fowl. There are in 
it a coupleof Iflands, that are perhaps the two float- 
ting ifles mentioned by Pliny, with that improbable 
circumftanceof their appearing fometimes iikea cir- 
cle, and fometimes like a triangle, but never like a . 
Quadrangle. It is eafy enough to conceive how 
they might become fixed, though they once floated; 
and it is not very ci edible, that the naturalift could 
be deceived in his account of a place that lay, as it 
were, in the neighbourhood of Rome. At the end 
of this lake ftands Montefialcone, the habitation of 
Virgil’s A2qui Falifci, JE n. 7 . and on the fide of it, 
the town of the Volfinians, now called Bolfena. 

Aut pofitis nemotofa inter juga Volftniis . 

Juv. Sat. iii. V191. 

• Volfinium flood 

Cover’d with mountain^ and inclos’d with wood. 

I faw 
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I faw in the churchyard of Bolfena an antique 
funeral monument (of that kind which they called 
a Sarcophagus) \ery intire, and what is pa: titular, 
engraven on allfides \pith a curious repieientation 
of a Bacchanal. Had the inhabit ants obferved a 
couple of lewd figures at one end of it, they would 
not have thought it a proper ornament for the place 
where it row (lands. After having travelled hence 
toAquapendente, that (lands in d wonderful pleafant 
fituation, we came to the little brook which fepa- 
rates the Pope’s dominions from the great Duke's. 
The frontier caflle of Radicofani is feated on the 
higheft mountain in the country, and is as well 
fortified ; as the fituation of the place will permit. 
We here found the natural face of the country 
quite changed from what we had been entertained 
with in the Pope’s dominions. For inflead of ^the 
many beautiful Scenes cf green mountains and fruit- 
ful valleys, that we had been prefented with for feme 
• ‘days before, we faw now nothing but a wild naked 
profpe£l of rocks and hills, worn out on all Tides 
with gutters and channels, and not a tree or fhrub . 
to be met with in a vafl circuit of feveral miles. 
This favage profpeft put me in mind of the Italian 
proverb, that, * The Pope has the flefh, and the 
* great Duke the bones of Italy.’ Among a large 
extent of thefe barren mountains I faw but a Tin- 
gle fpot that was cultivated, on which there flood 
a convent. 
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S IENNA ftands high, and is adorned with a 
great many towers of brick, which in the 
time of the commonwealth were ereCted to fuch 
of the members as had done any confiderable fer- 
vice to their country. Thefe towers gave us a 
fight of the town a great while before we entered 
it. There is nothing in this city fo extraordinary 
as the cathedral, which a man may view with 
pleafure after he has feen St. Peter’s, though it is 
quite of another make, and can only be looked 
upon as one of the mafter-pieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture. When a man fees the prodigious pains 
and expence that our forefathers have been at in 
thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy to 
himfelf what miracles of architecture they would * 
have left us had they only been inftruCted in the 
right way ; for when the devotion of thofe ages was 
much warmer than it is at prefent, and the riches of 
the people much more at the difpofal of the priefls 
herewasfo much money confumed on thefe Gothic 
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cathedrals, as would have finifhed a greater va- 
riety of noble buildings, than have been raifed either 
before or fince that time. 

One would wonder to fee the vaft labour that 
has been laid out on this fingle cathedral. The very 
fpouts are loaden with ornaments ; the windows 
are formed like fo many fcenes of perfpe£tive,with 
a multitude of little pillars retiring one behind ano- 
ther : the great columns are finely engraven with 
fruits and foliage that run twiding about them 
from the very top to the bottom ; the whole body 
of the church is chequered with different lays of 
white and black marble, the pavcmerit curioufly 
cut cut in defigns and fcripture- dories, and the 
front covered with fuch a variety of figures, and 
over-run with fo many little mazes and labyrinths 
of fculpture, that nothing in the world can make 
a prettier fhew to thofe, who prefer fa!fe beauties 
and affefted ornaments, to a noble and majedic 
fimplicity. Over-againft this church (lands a large 
hofpital, erefted by a (hoe-maker, who has been 
beatified, ^though never fainted. There 1 dands a fi- 
gure of him fuperferibed, Sutor ultra Crepidam . — A 
fhoemaker beyond his lad. I (hall fpeak nothing 
of the extent of this city, the cleanlirefs of its 
ftreets, nor the beauty of its piazza, which fo many 
travellers have deferibed. As this is the * hit 
republic that .fell under the fubje&ion of the Duke 
of Florence, fo it is dill fuppofed to retain many 
hankerings after its ancient liberty. For this rea- 
fon when the keys and pageants of the Duke’s 
towns and governments pafs in proceffion befere 
him, on St. John Baptid’s day, I was told that 
S ienna comes in the rear of his dominion* and is 
pulhed forward by thofe rhat follow* 'to (how the 
‘euftancy it has to appear in fuch a iolemnity. I 
: "I ' ‘ (hall 
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{hall lay nothing of the many grofs and abfurd 
traditions of St. Catharine of Sienna, who is the 
great faint of this place. I think there is as much 
pleafure in hearing a man tell his dreams, as in 
reading accounts of this nature. A traveller, that 
thinks them worth his obfervation, may fill a book 
with them at every great town in Italy. 

From Sienna we went forward toLeghorne, where 
the two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue 
of the great Duke, amidft the four (laves chained 
to this pedeftal, are very noble fights. The fquare 
is one of the largeft, and will be one of the mod 
beautiful in Italy, when this ftatue is ere&ed in it, 
and a town-houfe built at one end of it to front 
the church that ftands at the other. They are at a 
continual expence to cleanfe the ports, and keep 
them from being choaked up, which they do by the 
help of feveral engines that are always at work, 
and employ many of the great Duke’s flaves. What- 
ever part of the harbour they fcoopin, it has an 
influence on all the reft ; for the fea immediately 
works the whole bottom to a level. They draw 
a double advantage from the dirt that is taken up, 
as it clears the port, and at the fame time dries up 
feveral marfties about the town, where they lay it 
from time to time. One can fcarce imagine how 
great profits the Duke of Tufcany receives from this 
Atlgle place, which are not generally thought fo 
confiderable, becaufe it paffes for a free port. But it 
is very well known how the great Duke, on a late 
occafion, notwithftanding the privileges of the mer- 
chants, drew no fmall fums of money out of them; 
though (fill in refpeft of the exorbitant dues that 
are paid at moft other ports, it defervedly retains 
the name of free.. It brings into his dominions 

a great increafe of people from all other nations. 

hey 
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They reckon in it near ten thoufand Jews, many 
of them very rich, and fo great traffickers, that 
our Englifh fa&ors complain they have moft of our 
country trade in their hands. It is true the (han- 
gers pay little or no taxes dire&ly ; but out of every 
thing they buy there goes a large gabel to the 
government. The very ice-merchant at Leghorne 
pays above a thoufand pounds fterling annually for 
his privilege, and the tobacco-merchant ten thou- 
fand. The ground is fold by the great Duke at a 
very high price, and houfes are every day rifing on 
it. All the commodities that go up into the coun- 
try, of which there are great quantities, are clogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorne. All 
the wines, oils, and ftlks, that come down from the 
fruitful valleys of Pifa, Florence, and other parts 
of Tufcany, muft make their way through feveral 
duties and taxes before they can reach the port. 
The canal that runs from the fea into the Arno 
gives a convenient carriage to all goods that are 
to be (hipped off, which does not a little enrich the 
owners: and in proportion as private men grow 
wealthy, their legacies, law-fuits, daughters por- 
tions, fjfr. increafe, in all which the great Duke 
comes in for a confiderable (hare. The Lucquefe, 
who traffic at this port, are faid to bring in a 
great deal into the Duke’s coffers. Another advan- 
tage, which may be of great ufe to him, is, that at 
five or fix days warning he might find credit in 
this town for very large fums of money, which 
no other Prince in Italy can pretend to. I need not 
take notice of the reputation that this port gives 
him among foreign princes; but there is one benefit 
arifing from it, which, though never thrown into the 
account, is doubtlefs very confiderable. It is well 
known how the Pifans and Florentines long regretted 

the 
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the lofs of their ancient liberty, and their fub- 
jeftion to a family that fome of them thought 
themfelves equal to, in the flourifhing times of 
their commonwealths. The town of Leghorne has 
accidentally done what the greateft fetch of poli- 
tics would have found . difficult to have brought 
about ; for it has almoft unpeopled Pifa, if we com- 
pare it with what it was formerly; and every day 
leffens the number of the inhabitants of Florence. 
This does not only weaken thofe places, but at the 
fame time turns many of their bufieft fpirits, from 
their old notions of -honour and liberty, to the 
thoughts of traffic and merchandife : And as 

men engaged in the road of thriving are no friends 
to changes and revolutions, they are at prefent 
worn ipto a habit of fubje&ion, and pufh all their 
purfuits another .way. It is no wonder therefore 
that the great duke has fuch apprehenfions of the 
Pope’s making Civita Vecchia a free port, which 
may in time prove fo very prejudicial to Leghorne. 
It would be thought an improbable ftory, fhould I 
fet down the feveral methods that are commonly 
reported to have been made ufe of, during the laft 
pontificate, to put a flop to this defign. The 
great Duke’s money was fo well beftowed in the 
conclave, that feveral of the cardinals difiuaded 
the Pope from the undertaking, and at laft turned 
all his thoughts upon the little port which he made 
at Antium, near Nettuno, The chief workmen, 
that were to have conveyed the water to Civita 
Vecchia, were bought off ; and when a poor Capu- 
chin, that was thought proof againft all bribes, had 
undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little 
after he had entered upon it. The prefent Pope 
however, who is very well acquainted with the fecret 
hiftory, and the weaknefs or his predeceflbr, feems 
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refolved to bring the project to its perfection. He 
has already been at vaft charges in finifhing the a- 
queduft, and had fome hopes that, if the war fhould 
drive our Englifh me. chants from Sicily and Naples 
they would fettle here. His holinefs has told fome 
Englifh gentlemen, that thofe of our nation fnould 
have the greateft privileges of any but the fubjefts 
of the church. One of our countrymen, who 
makes a good figure at Rome, told me the Pope has 
this defign extremely at his heart, but that he fears 
the Englifh will fuffer nothing like a refident or 
counfel in his dominions, though at the fame time 
he hoped the bufinefs might as well be tranfafted 
by one that had no public chara&er. This gentle- 
man has fo bulled himfelf in the affair, that he has 
offended the French and Spanifh Cardinals, in fo 
much that Cardinal Janfonrefufed to fee him, when 
he would have made his apology for what he had 
faid to the Pope on this fubjeft. There is one great 
objection to Civita Vechia, that the air of the place 
is not wholefome ; but this, they fay, proceeds 
from want of inhabitants, the air of Leghorne hav- 
ing been worfe than this before the town was well 
peopled. 

The great profits, which have accrued to the 
Duke of Florence from his free port, have fet feveral 
of the Hates of Italy on the fame proje&. The mod 
likely to fucceed in it would be the Genoefe, who 
lie more convenient than the Venetians, and have 
a more inviting form of government, than that of 
the church, or that of Florence. But as the port 
of Genoa is fo very ill guarded again!! florins, that 
no privileges can tempt the merchants from Leg- 
horne into it, fo dare not the Genoefe make any 
other of their ports free, left it fhould draw to it 
moft of their commerce and inhabitants, and by 
confequence ruin their chief city. 


From 
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From Leghorne I went to Pifa, where there is 
ftill the (hell of a great city, though not half fur- 
nifhed with inhabitants. The great church, bap- 
tiftery, and leaning tower, are very well worth 
feeing, and are built after the fame fancy with the 
cathedral of Sienna. Half a day’s journey more 
brought me into the republic of Lucca. 
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I T is very pleafant to fee how the fmall ter- 
ritories of this little republic are cultivated 
to the bed advantage, fo that one cannot find the 
lead fpot of ground, that is not made to con- 
tribute its utmod to the owner. In all the in- 
habitants there appears an air of chearfulnefs and 
plenty, not often to be met with in thofe of the 
countries which lie about ’em. There is but one 
gate for drangers to enter at, that it may be 
known what numbers of them are in the town. 
Over it is written in letters of gold, Libertas. 

This republic is (hut up in the great Duke’6 
dominions, who at prefent is very much incenfed 
againd it, and feems to threaten it with the fate 
of Florence, Pifa, and Sienna. The occafion as 
follows. 

La 
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The Lucquefe plead prescription for hunting in 
one of the Duke’s forefts, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers, which about two years fince was ftrifiHy for- 
bidden them, the Prince intending to preferve the 
game for his own plealiire. Two or three fportf- 
men of the republic, who had the hardinefs to 
offend againfl the prohibition, were feized, and kept 
in a neighbouring prifon. Their countrymen, to 
the number of threefcore, attacked the place where 
they were kept in cuilody, and refcued them. The 
great Duke redemands his prifoners, and, as a fur- 
ther fatisfa&icn, would have the governor of the 
town, where the threefcore aflailants had com- 
bined together, delivered into his hands ; but re- 
ceiving only excufes, he refolved to do himfelf 
juftice. Accordingly he ordered all the Lucquefe to 
be feized that were found on a market-day, in one 
of his frontier towns. Theie amounted to four- 
fcorc, among whom were perfons of fome confe- 
querice in the republic. They are nowin prifon 
at Florence, and, as it isfaid, treated hardly enough; 
for there are fifteen of the number dead within lefs 
than two years.* The King of Spain, who ispro- 
te£iorof the commonwealth, received information 
from the great Duke of what had paflcd, who ap- 
proved of his proceedings, and ordered theLucquefe 
by his governor of Milan, to give a proper fatif- 
faftion. The republic, thinking .themfelves ill 
nfed by their protestor, as they fay at Florence, have 
Lent to Prince Eugene to defire the Emperor’s pro- 
te&ion, with an offer of winter-quarters, as it is 
faid, for four thoufand Germans* The great Duke 
riles on them in his demands, and will not be fatis- 
fied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, 

. and a folemn embafiy to beg pardon for the paft, 
and promife amendment for the future. Thus 

flands 
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{lands the affair at prefent, that may end in the 
rum ot the commonwealth, if the French fucceed 
in italy.lt is plca r ent however to hear the difeourfe 
of the common people of Lucca, who are firmly 
perfuaded that one Lucquefe can beat five Floren- 
tines, who are grown low-fpirited, as they pretend, 
by the great Duke’s oppreflions and have nothing 
worth fighting for. They fay, they can bring into 
the field twenty or thirty thoufand fighting men, 
all ready to facrifice their lives for their liberty 
They have a good quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, but few horfe. It muft be owned thefe people 
are more happy, at lead in imagination, than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think themfelves 
fo ; though fuch a chimerical happinefs is not per- 
cuhar to republicans* for we find the fubje£ts of 
the mod abfolute Prince in Europe are as proud of 
their monarch as the Lucquefe of being fubje£t to 
none. Should the French affairs profper in Italy, 
it is pofftble the great Duke may bargain for the 
republic of Lucca, by the help of his great trea- 
fures, as his predeceffors did formerly with the 
Emperor for that of Sienna. The great Dukes have 
never yet attempted any thing on Lucca, as not only 
fearing the arms of their prote&or, but becaufe they 
are well allured, that,fhould theLucquefe bereduced 
to the laft extremity,.ihey would rather throw them- 
felves under the government of theGenoefe,or fome 
ftronger neighbour, than fubmit to a ftate for 
which they have fo great an averfion. And the 
Florentines are very fenfible, that it is much better 
having a weak ftate within their dominions, than 
the branch of one as ftrong as themfelves. But 
Ihould fo formidable a power, as that of the French 
King, fupport them in their attempts, there is no 
government in Italy that would dare to interpofe, . 

13 This 
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This republic, for the client of its dominions, is 
efteemed the rkbeftsod beft peopled ftate of Italy. 
The whole admin ilrat on of the government 
paftes into different hands at the end of every two 
months which is the greateft kcority imaginable 
to their liberty, ami wonderfully contributes to the 
quick difpatch of all public affairs ; But in any 
exigence of ftate, like that they are now prefled 
with, it certainly afks much longer time to condud 
any defign, for the good of the commomvealth 
to its maturity and perfection. 


FLO- 
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FLORENCE. 

I Had the good luck to be at Florence when there 
was an opera aSed, which was the eighth that 
I had fcen in Italy. I could not but fmile to read 
the folemn proteflation of the Poet in the firft 
page, where he declares that he believes neither 
in the fates, deities, or deftinies ; and that, if 
he has made ufe of the words, it is purely out 
of a poetical liberty, and not from his real fen- 
timents, for that in all thefe particulars he be- 
lieves as the holy mother church believes and 
commands. 


PROTESTA. 

Le voci FatOy Deita , De/iino, e ftmiliy che per 
entro quejio Drama trovaraiyfon meffe per ifcberzo 
poeticoy e non per Sentimento vero , credendo fempre 
in tutto quello y che credey e comanda Santa Mtdre 
chief a. 

There are fome beautiful palaces in Florence ; and 
as Tuican pillars and Ruftic work ewe their origi- 
nal to this country, the archite&s always take care 
to give them a place in the great edifices that are* 
raifed inTufcany. The Duke’s new palace is a very 
nGblepile, built after this manner, which makes it 
look extremely folid and majeftic- It is rot un- 

L 4 like 
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like that of Luxemburg at Paris, which was built 
by Mary of Medicis, and for that reafon perhaps 
the workmen fell into the Tufcan humour. I found 
in the court of this palace what I could not meet 
with any wheie in Rome : I mean an antique fta- 
tue of Hercules lifting up Antaeus from the earth, 
which I have already had occafion to fpeak of. It 
was found in Rome, and brought hither under the 
reign of Leo the tenth. There are abundance of 
pictures in the feveral apartments, by the hands of 
the greateft matters. 

But it is the famous gallery of the old palace, 
where are perhaps the nobleft colle&ions of cu. * 
riofities to be met with in any part of the whole 
world. The gallery itfelf is made in the fhape 
of an L, according to Mr. Laflel ; but, if it mud 
needs be like a letter, it refembles. the Greek n 
mod. It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculp- 
ture, as well modern as ancient. Of the laft fort 
I (hall mention thofe that are rareft either for the 
perfons they reprefent, or the beauty of the fculp- 
ture. Among the butts of tfle Emperors and Em- 
prefles, there are thefe that follow, which are all 
• very fcarce, and fome of them almoft lingular in 
their kind : Agrippa, Caligula, Otho, Nerva, /Elius 
Vents, Pfcrtinax,Geta,Didius Julianus, Albinus ex- 
tremely well wrought, and, what is feldom feen, in 
allabafter, Gordianus Africanus the elder, Elioga- 
balus, Galien the elder, and the younger Pupienus. 

I have put Agrippa among the Emperors, becaufe 
he is generally ranged fo in fets of medals, as fome 
that follow among the emprefles have no other 
right to the company they are joined with : Domi- 
tia, Agrippina wife of Germanicus, Antonia, Ma- 
tidia,Plotina, MalliaScantilla, falfly inscribed under 
her bull Julia Severi, Aquilia Severa, Julia Maefe. 

I hava 
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I have generally obfer-ved at Rome, which is the 
great magazine of thefe antiquities, that the fame 
heads which are tare, in medals, are aifo rare 
in marble, and indeed , one m.ay commonly af- 
fign the fame reafon for both, which was the 
fhortnefs of the Emperors reigns, that did not give 
the workmen time to make many of their figures; 
and as the fhortnefs of their reigns was generally 
occafioned by the advancement of a rival, it is - 
no wonder that nobody worked on the figure of 
a deceafed Emperor, when his enemy was on the 
throne. This obfervation however does not al ways 
hold. An Agrippa or Caligula, for example, is a 
common coin, but a very extraordinary bufl ; and 
a Tiberius a rare coin, but a common bufl ; which- 
one would the more wonder at, if we confider the 
indignities that were offered to this Emperor’s fla- 
tties after his death.. The Tiberius in Tiberitn is? 
a known inftance. 

Among the bufls of fuch Emperors as are com- 
mon enough, there are feveral in the gallery that 
deferve to be taken notice of for the excellence 
of the fculprture; as thofe of Auguftu.s, Vefpafian,. 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla, Geta. There is in the fame 
gallery a beautiful bufl of Alexander the great, 
calling up his face to heaven, witfi a noble air 
of grief or difeontentednefs in his looks. I have- 
feen two or three antique bufls of Alexander in, 
the fame air and peflure, and 'am apt to think the 
fculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s 
weep ; ng for new worlds, or feme other the like 
circumftance of his hiflory. There is alfo in por- 
phyry the head of a fawn, and of the god Fan. 
Among the intire figures I took particular notice of 
a veflal virgin, w ith the holy fire burning before her, 
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This ftatue, I think, may decide that notable con- 
troverfy among the antiquaries, whether the vef- 
tals, after having received the tonfure, ever fuffered 
their hair to come again ; for it is here full grown, 
and gathered under the Veil. The brazen figure 
of the conful, with the ring on his finger, re- 
minded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera Gemma. 
There is another ftatue in brafs, fuppoled to be of 
Apollo, with this modern infcription on the pedeftal, 
which 1 mud confefs I do not know what to make 
of, Ut potui buc verti mufts et fratre relifto. I faw 
in the fame gallery the famous figure of. the wild 
boar, the gladiator, the Narciflus, the Cupid and 
Pfyche, the Flora, with fome modern ftatues that 
feveral others have defcribed. Among the antique 
figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in touch- 
ftone. I have always obferved, that this god is 
represented by the ancient ftatuaries under the fi- 
gure of a boy afleep, with a bundle of poppy in his 
hand. 1 at firft took it for a Cupid, until 1 had taken 
notice that it had neither bow nor quiver. I fup- 
pofe Dr. Lifter has been guilty of the lame miftake* 
in the reflexions he makes on what he calls the 
Sleeping Cupid with poppy in his hands. 

— -Qualia namque 

Corpora nudorum Tabula pinguntur Amt rum. 

Tails erat ; fed ne facial difcritnina cultus , 

Aat huic adde lever aut Hits deme pbaretras. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. io. v. 515 

• 

Such are the Cupids that in paint we view ; 

But that the likenefs may be nicely tru$, 

A loaden quiver to his fhoulders tie, j 

Or bid the Cupids lay their quivers by. . 

It 
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It is probable they chofeto reprefent the god 
of fleep under the figure of a boy, contrary to 
all our modern defigners, becaufe it is that age, 
which has its repofe the lead broken by cares 
and anxieties. Statius, in his celebrated invoca- 
tion of deep, addrefles himfelf to him under the 
fame figure. 

Crimine quo mcrui , juvenis placidijftme Divum , 
6)uQve errore mifer> donis ut folus egerem 9 
Somne , tuij? facet omnepecus, volucrefque feraque.&ic. 

Sylv. 4. Lib. 5. v. r. 

Tell me, thou bed of gods, thou gentle youth. 
Tell me my fad offence; that only I, 

While hufh’d at eafe thy droufy fubjefb lie. 

In the dead filence of the night complain, 

Nor tafte the bleflings of thy peaceful reign. 

« 

I never faw any figure of deep that was not of 
black marble, which has probably fome relation 
to the night, that is the proper feafon for reft*. 
I (hould not have made this remark, but that I 
remember to have read in one of the ancient au- 
thors, that the Nile is generally represented in ftone 
of this colour, becaufe it flows from the country 
of the Ethiopians $ which fhows us that ftatuaries 
had fometimes an eye to the perfon they were to 
reprefent, in the choice they made of their mar- 
ble. There are ftill at Rome fome of thefe black 
ftatues of the Nile which are cut in a kind of 
touchftone. 

Ufque color atis cmnis devexus ab Indls. 

Virg. Georg. 4. v. 293. 

Rolling its tide from Ethiopian lands. 


* At 
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At one end of the gallery (land two antique 
marble pillars, curioufly wrought with the figures 
of the old Roman arms and inftruments of war. 
After a full furvey of the gallery, we were led into 
four or five chambers of curiofities that (land on 
the fide of it. The firft was a cabinet of antiqui- 
ties, made up chiefly of idols, talifmans, lamps, 
and hieroglyphics. I faw nothing in it that I was 
not before acquainted with, except the four follow- 
ing figures in brafs. 

I. A little image of Juno Sifpita, or Sofpita, 
which perhaps is not to be met with any where 
elfe but on medals. She is clothed in a goat’s 
(kin, the horns (licking out above her head. The 
right arm is broken that probably fupported a j 
fhield, and the left a little defaced, though one may 
fee it held fomething in its grafp formerly. The 
feet are bare. I remember Tully’s defcription of 
this goddefs in the following words. Illam tioftram 
So f pit am, quam tu mnquarn ne in Somniis> vides nift 
cum pelle Caprina } cum baft a , cum fcutulo , cum calceolii 
repandis. — Our goddefs Sofpita, whom you never 
fee, even in a dream, without a goat-lkin, a fpear, 
a little (hield, and broad fandals. 


II. An 
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A Medal of 
Juno Sifpita, 
Vid. FuL Ur- 
fin. in Fami- 
lia Thoria Sc 
Porcilio. 


This is a 
Reverfe of 
Anton.Pius 


II. An antique model of the famous Laocoon and 
his two fons, that ftands in the Belvidera at Rome. 
This is the more remarkable, as it is intire in thofe 
parts where the ftatue is maimed. It was by the 
help of this model that Bandinelli findhed his ad- 
mirable copy of the Laocoon, which ftands at one 
end of this gallery. 

III. An Apollo or Amphion. I took notice of 
this little figure for the fingularity of the inftru- 
ment, which I never before faw in ancient fculp- 
ture. It is not unlike a violin, and played on after 
the fame manner. . I doubt however, whether this 
figure be not of a later date than the reft, by the 
meannefs of the workmanfhip. 

IV. A Corona Radialis with only eight fpikes to 
it. Every one knows the ufual number was twelve, 
fome fay in allufion to the figns of the Zodiac, and 
oihers to the labours of Hercules. 
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Ingenti mole Latinus 

Quadrijugo vehitur curru ; cut tempora circum 
Aurati bis Sex Radii fulgentia eingunt, 

Solis avi Specimen— Virg« iEo. 12. v. 161. 

Four deeds the chariot of Latinus bear: 

Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 

Dryden. 

The two next chambers are made up of feveral 
artificial curiofities in ivory, amber, cryftal, mar- 
ble, and precious (tones, which all voyage-writers 
are full of. In the chamber that is fhewn lad, 
ftands the celebrated Venus of Medicis. The 
ftatue feems much lefs than the life, as being 
perfe&ly naked, and in company with others of a 
larger make : It is notwithftanding as big as the or- 
dinary fize of a woman, as I concluded from the 
meafure of her wrift; for from the bignefs of any 
one part it is eafy to guefs at all the reft, in a figure 
of fuch nice proportions. The foftncfs of the flefli, 
the delicacy of the (hape, air, and pofture, and the 
corredlnefs of defign in this ftatue are inexpreffible. 

I have feveral reafons to believe that the name of 
the fculptor on the pedeftal is not fo old as the fta- 
tue. This figure of Venus put me in mind of a 
fpeech file makes in one of the Greek epigrams. 


Tt /upw olSg IJ xj Af/\(rriq xj 

Ta$ oiioc II^a|*T£A>35 Trodi ; 

w 

Anchifesj Paris, and Adonis too, 

Have feen me naked and expos’d to view ? 

All thefe I frankly own without denying; 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying? 

There 
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There is another Venus in the fame circle, that 
would make a good figure any where elfe. There 
are among the old Roman ftatues feveral of Venus 
in different poftures and habits, as there are many 
particular figures of her made after the fame defign. 

I fancy it is not hard to find among them fome 
that were made after the three ftatues of this god- 
defs, which Pliny mentions. In the fame chamber 
is the Roman flave whetting his knife and liftening, 
which from the fhoulders upward is incomparable. 
The two wreftlers are in the fame room. I ob- 
ferved here likewife a very curious buft of Annius 
Verus, the young fon of Marcus Aurelius, who died 
at nine years of age. I have feen feveral other 
bufts of him at Rome, though his medals are ex- 
ceeding rare. 

The great Duke has ordered a large chamber to 
be fitted up for old infcriptions, urns, monuments, 
and the like fets of antiquities. I was fhovvn feve- 
ral of them which are not yet put up. There are 
the two famous infcriptions that give fo great a light 
to the hiftories of Appius,who made the highway, 
•and of Fabius the di&ator; they contain a (hort 
account of the honours they paflcd through, and 
the a&ions they performed. I faw too the bufts 
of Tranquillina, mother to Gordianus Pius, and of 
Quintus Herrenius, fon to Trajan Decius, which 
are extremely valuable for their rarity ; and a beau- 
tiful old figure made after the celebrated herma- 
phrodite in the Villa Borghefe. I faw nothing that 
has not been obferved by feveral oihers in the Ar- 
gentaria, the tabernacle of St. Lawrence’s chapel, 
and the chamber of painters. ' The chapel of St. 
Lawrence will be perhaps the mod coftly piece 
of work on the face of the earth, when compleated; 
but itadvances fo very flowly, that it is not impofli. 

ble 
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ble but the family of Medicis may be extinS: before 
their burial place is finifhed. 

The great Duke has lived many years feparate 
from the Dutchefs, who is at prefent in the court 
of France, and intends there to end her days. The 
Cardinal his brother is old and infirm, and could ne- 
ver be induced to refign his purple for the uncertain 
profpeCt of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuf- 
cany. The great Prince has been married feveral 
years without any children ; and notwithftanding 
all the precautions in the world were taken. for the 
marriage of the Prince his younger brother (as the 
finding out a lady for him who was in the vigour 
and flower of her age, and had given marks of her 
fruitfulnefs by a former hufband) they have all 
hitherto proved unfuccefsful. There is a branch of 
the family of Medicis in Naples. The head of it 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great Duke, 
and it is thought will fucceed to his dominions, in 
cafe the Princes his ions die childlefs; though it is 
not impofiible but, in fuch a conjuncture, the 
commonwealths, that are thrown under the great 
dutchy, may make fome efforts towards the re- 
covery of their ancient liberty. 

I was in the library of manuscripts belonging to 
St. Lawrence, of which there is a printed catalogue. 
I looked into theVirgil, which difputes its antiquity 
with that of the Vatican. It wants the Ille ego qui 
quondam, &c. and the twenty-two lines in the fe- 
cond TEneid, beginning at Jamque c.dco fuper unus 
eram . — I muff confefs I always thought this paf- 
fage left out with a great deal of judgment byTucca 
and Varius, as it fee ms to contradict a part in the 
fixth /Eneid, and reprefents the hero in a paflion, 
that at leaft, not at all becoming the greatnefs 
of his charafter. Befides, 1 think the apparition 
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of Venus comes in very properly to draw him away 
from the fight of Priam’s murder; for without fuch 
a machine to take him off, l cannot fee how the 
hero could, with honour, leave Neoptolemus trium- 
phant, and Priam unrevenged. But fince Virgil’s 
friends thought fit to let drop this incident of He- 
len, I wonder they would not blot out, oraker a 
line in Venus’s fpeech, that has a relation to thfc 
Rencounter, and comes in improperly without it ; 

Non tibi Tyndcridte facies invifa Lac ten a, 
Culpatufve Paris JEn. 2. v. 601 

Not Helen-s face, nor Paris was in fault. 

Dry den. 

Florence for modern flatues I think excels even 
Rome ; but thefe I (hall pafs over in filence, that I 
may not tranfcribe out of others. 

The way from Florence to Bolonia runs over fe- 
veral ranges of mountains, and is the worft road, 

I believe, of any over the Apennines ; for this was 
my third time of crofling them. It gave me a live- * 
ly idea of Silius Italicus’s defcription of Hannibal’s 
march. 

$ 

Quoque magis fubiere jugo atque evadere nifi 
Erexere gradum 9 crefcit labor , ardua fupra 
Sefe aperit fejfts , et nafcitur altera moles . Lib. 3. 

From fteep to fteep the troops advanc’d with pain. 
In hopes at laft the topmoft cliff to gain ; 

But ftill by new afcents the mountain grew. 

And a frefh toil prefented to their view. 

I (hall conclude thischapter with the defcriptions 

which 
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which the Latin Poets have given us of the Apen- 
nines. We may obferve in them all, the remarkable fi 

qualities of this prodigious length of mountains that it 

run from one extremity of Italy to the other, and j! 
give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that 
water this delightful country. i 

'I 

Nubifer Apennimu. 

Ovid. Metam. Lib. 2. v. 226. i. 

ft 

Cloud-bearing Apennines. 

K 

.'.1 

*§>ui Siculum porredus ad ufque Prior utn, r 

Finibus ab Ligurum , populos ampleditur omnts 
halite > geminumque latus firingentia Unge 
Utraque perpetuo dijcriminat erquora tradu. 

Claud, de fexto Conf. Hon, \ 

Which, ftretching from Liguria’s diftant bounds ^ 
To where the ftrait of Sicily refounds, jj 

Extends itfelf thro’ all Italia’s Tons, \ 

Embracing various nations as it runs: j 

And from the fummitof its rocky chain 
Beholds,on either hand, the hoarfe-refounding'main. 

1 

— — - Mole nivali 

Alpibus aquatum attollens caput Apenninus . ' 

SiL Ital. Lib. 2. 

% 

The Apennine, crown’d with perpetual fhow. 

High as the tow’ring Alps erefts its lofty bfow. 

fjorrebat gfacie Saxa inter lubrica Summo 
Piniferum ccelo mi fee ns caput Apenninus: 

Condiderat Nix alta trabes y et vertice celfo ' . 

Canus apex Jlrida furgebat ad a/ira pruina. Id.Lib. 4* 

Deform’d 
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Deform’d with ice, the toady Apennine 

Mix’d with the (kies; and,cover’d deep with mows. 

High as the dars his hoary fummit role. 

Umbrojts medium qua collibus Apennxnus 
Erigit Italiam , nullo qua <vertice tellus 
Altius intumuit , propiufque accejjtt Olympo : 

Mens inter geminas medius fe porrigit undas 
Infemiy/uperique marts ; collefque coercenty 
Hinc 'Tyrrbena <vado frangentes cequora fij 
lllinc Dalmaticis obnoxia fiuftibus Ancon. 

Fontibus bic <vajlis immenfos concipit amnes y 

Fluminaque in gemmti par git divortia ponti . 

Lucan. Lib. 2. v. 396* 

, « 

In pomp the toady Apennines arife, 

And lift th’ afpiring nation to the Ikies ; 

No land like Italy erefts the fight 

By fuch a vad afcent, or fwells to (itch a height : 

Her num’rous dates the tow’ring hills divide. 

And fee the billows rife on either fide ; 

At Pifa here the range of mountains ends. 

And there to high Ancona’s toores extends : 

In their dark womb a thoufand rivers lie. 

That with continu’d dreams the double fea fupply- 


Bolonia, 



BOLONIA, MODENA, 


PARMA, TURIN, &c. 


A FT E R a very tedious journey over the 
Apennines, we at laft came to the river that 
runs at the foot of them, and was formerly called 
the little Rhine. Following the courfe o£ this 
river, we arrived in. a fhort time at Bolonia. 

Parvique Bolonia RbenK Sil. Itaf. Lib. 8, 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. 

We here quickly felt the difference of the nor- 
thern from the fouthern fide of the mountains, as 
well in the coldnefs of the air, as in the badnefsof 
the wine. This town is famous for the richnefs 
of the foil that lies about it, and the magnificence of 
its convents, It is likewife efleemed the third m 
Italy for pictures, as having been the fchool of the 
Lombard painters. I faw in it three rarities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which pleafed me more than any other 
fhows of the place. The firft was an authentic fil- 
ver medal of the younger Brutus, in the hands of an 
eminent antiquary. One may fee the chara&er of 
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the perfon in the features of the face, which is 
exquifitely well out. On the reverie is the cap 
of liberty, with a dagger on each fide of it, fub- 
feribed Id. Mur. for the ides of March, the famous 
date of Caefar’s murder. The fecond was a picture 
of Raphael’s in St. Glouanni in Monte. It is ex- 
tremely welt preferved, and represents St. Cecilia 
with an inftrument of mufic in her hands. On 
one fide of her are the figures of St. Paul, and 
St. John ; and on the other, of Mary Magdalene, and 
St. Auftm. There is fomething wonderfully divine 
in the airs of this picture. I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, for my third curiofity, a new ftair-cafe 
that Arango's are generally carried to fee, where 
the eafinefs of the afeent within fo fmall a com- 
pafs, the difpofition of the lights, and the conve- 
nient landing, are admirably well contrived. The 
wars of Italy, and the feafon of the year, made 
me pafs through the dutchies of Modena, Parma, 
and Savoy, with more hafte than I would have 
xlone at another time. The foil of Modena and 
Parma is very rich and well cultivated. The pa- 
laces of the Princes are magnificent, but neither of 
them is yet finifhed. We procured a licence of the 
Duke of Parma to enter the theatre and gallery, 
which deferve to be feen as v eil as any thing of that 
nature in Italy. The theatre is, I think, the moft 
fpacious of any I ever faw, and at the fame time fo 
admirably w-ell contrived, that from the very depth 
of the ftage the lowed found may be heard di- 
ftinCtly to the fartbeft part of the audience, as in a 
whifpering- place; and yet if you raife your voice 
as high as you pleafe, there is nothing like an echo 
to caufe in it the leaft confufion. The gallery is 
hung with a numerous collection of pictures, all 
done by celebrated hands. On one fide of the 
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gallery is a large room adorned with inlaid 
tables, cabinets, works in amber, and other 
pieces of great art and value. Out of this we 
were led into another great room, furnifhed with 
old infcriptions, idols, buds, medals, and the like 
antiquities. I could have fpent a day with great 
fatisfa&ion in this apartment, but had only time 
to pafs my eye over the medals, which are in 
great number, and many of them very rare. 
The fcarceft of all is a Pefcennius Niger on a 
medation well preferved. It was coined at An. 
tioch, where this Emperor trifled away his time 
until he loft his life and empire. The reverfe 
is a Dea Salus. There are two of Otho, the re- 
verfe a Serapis ; and two of .MeflaltDa and Pop- 
paea in middle brafs, the reverfes of the Empe- 
ror Claudius. I faw two medalions of Plotina and 
Matildia, the reverie to each a Pietas : with two 
medals of Pertinax, the reverfe of one Vota De- 
cennalia, and of the other Diis Cuftodibus ; and 
another of Gordianus Africanus, the reverfe I have 
forgot. 

The principalities of Modena and Parma are 
much about the fame extent, and have each of 
them two large towns, befides a great number of 
little villages. The Duke of Parma however is 
much richer than the Duke of Modena. Their 
fubje&s would live in great plenty amidft fo rich 
and well cultivated a foil, were not the taxes and 
impofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are 
much too fplendid and magnificent for the territo- 
ries that lie about them, and one cannot, but be 
amazed te fee fuch a profufion of wealth laid out 
in coaches, trappings, tables, cab.nets, and the 
like precious toys, in which there are few Princes 
of Europe who equal them, when at the fame time 
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they have not had the generofity to make bridges 
over the rivers of their countries, for the conve- 
nience of their fubje&s, as well as ftrangers, who 
are forced to pay an unreasonable exaftion at every 
ferry upon the leaft rifmg of the waters. A man 
might well expert in thefe fmall governments, a 
much greater regulation of affairs, for the eafe 
and benefit of the people, than in large over-grown 
dates, where the rules of juftice, beneficence, 
and mercy, may be eafily put out of their courfe in 
paffing through the hands of deputies, and a long 
Subordination of officers. And it would certainly 
be for the good of mankind to have all the mighty 
empires and monarchies of the world cantoned 
out into petty dates and principalities, that, like fo 
many large families, might lie under the eye and 
obfervation of their proper governors; fo that the 
care of the Prince might extend itfelf to every 
individual perfon under his prote&ion. But fince 
fuch a general fcheme can never be brought 
about, and, if it were, it would quickly be de- 
ftroyed by the ambition of Some particular ftate 
afpiring above the reft, it happens very ill at . pre- 
sent to be borne under one of*thefe petty Sove- 
reigns, that will be ftill endeavouring, at his Sub- 
je&s coft, to equal the pomp and grandeur of 
greater Princes, as well as to outvy thofe of hi* 
own rank. 

For this reafon there are no people in the 
world, who live with more eafe and profperity, 
than the fubjefts of little commonwealths, as 
on the contrary there are none who fuffer more 
under the grievances of a hard government, 
than the fubjefts of little principalities. I left 
the road of Milan on my right, having be* 
fore Seen that city, and after 
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Afti, the frontier town of Savoy, I at lafc came 
within fight of the Po, which is a fine river 
even at Turin, though within fix miles of its 
fource. This river has been made the fcene 
of two or three poetical ftories. Ovid has chofen 
it out to throw his Phaeton into it, after all 

9 

the fmaller rivers had been dried up in the con- 
flagration. 

I have read fome botanical critics, who tell us 
the Poets have not rightly followed the traditions 
of antiquity, in metamorphofmg the fitters of 
Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been turn’d 
into larch-trees ; for that it is this kind of tree 
which fheds a gum, and is commonly found on the 
banks of the Po. The change of Cycnus into a 
fwan, which clofes up the difafters of Phaeton’s 
family, was wrought on the fame place where the 
fitters were turned into trees. The deferiptions 
that Virgil and Ovid have made of it cannot be 
lufliciently admired. 

Claudian has ‘fet off his defeription of the 
F.ridanus with all the poetical ftories that have 
been made of it. 

• 

— llle caput placidis fublime fiutntU 

Extulit, totis lucetn fpargentia ripis 
Aurea roranti micuerunt cornua vultu 
Non illi madidum vulgaris ar undint' crinem 
V elat bonos ; rami caput umbravere vi rentes 
Heliadum , totifqu t fluunt eUftra capillis . 

Palla tegit latos bumeros y cutruque paterno 
In text us Phaeton glaucos incendit amid us : 

Fultaque fub gremio c&latis nobilis aftris 
AL the reuni probat uma decus . Namque omnia ludus 
Argument a fui Titan Jignavit Olytnpo x 
Mutatumque fenem plumis, et frond e forores , 
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Ef Jluvium 9 nati qui vulnera lavit anbeli , 

Slat gelidis Auriga plagis ; vejiigia fratris 
German ae fervant Hyades , Cycntque fodalis 
Lafleus extentas afpergit circulus alas . 

Stellifer Eridanus Jinuatis fluftibus errans y 

Clara noti convexa rigat — 

Claudian. de fexto Conf. Hcnorii, 

His head above the floods he gently rear’d, 

And as he rofe his golden horns appear’d. 

That on the forehead (hone divinely bright, 

And o’er the banks diffus’d a yellow light - 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade : 

But poplar wreaths around his temple fpread. 

And tears of amber trickled down his head : 

A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew. 
That fet th’ unhappy Phaeton to view : 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fhow’d, 
And the whole fable in the mamle glow’d : 
Beneath his arm an urn fupported lies, 

With ftars embellilh’d and fi&itious fkies. 

For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d. 

Among the heav’ns th’ immortal fa6t difplay’d. 
Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail, 
And in the conftellations wrote his tale. 

A fwan in memory of Cycnus fliines ; 

The mourning fifters weep in watry figns ; 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer. 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear ; 

Whilft in a track of light the waters run. 

That wafh’d the body of his blaftedfon. 

The river Po gives a name to the chief flreet 
©f Turin* which fronts the Duke’s palace, and 
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when finifh’d will be one of the nobleft in Italy 
for its length. There is one convenience in this 
city that 1 never obferved in any other, and which 
makes tome amends tor the badnefs of the pave- 
ment. By the help of a river, that runs on the 
upper fide of the town, they can convey a little 
llream of water through all the moft considerable 
ftreets, which fervcs to cleanfe the gutters, and car- 
ries away all the filth that is fwept into it. The 
manager opens his fluice every night, and diftri- 
bu tes the water into what quarters of the town he 
pleafes. Befides the ordinary convenience that a- 
nfes from it, it is of great ufe when a fire chan- 
ces to bieak out ; for at a few minutes warning 
they have a little river running by the’very walls 
of the houfe that is burning. The court of Tu- 
rin is reckoned the moft fplendid and polite of any 
in Italy ; hut by reafon of its being in mourning, I 
could not fee it in its magnificence. The common 
people of this date are more exafperated againft 
the French than even the reft of the Italians. 
For the great mifchiefs they have fuffered from 
them are.ftill frcfh upon their memories, and, 
notwithftanding this interval of peace, one may 
eafily trace out the feveral marches, which the 
French armies have made through their country, 
by the ruin and defolation they have. left behind 
them. I palled through Piedmont and Savoy, at 
a time when the Duke was forced, by the necefli- 
ty of his affairs, to be in alliance with the French. 

I came dire£tly from Turin to Geneva, and had 
a very eafy journey over iheunt Cennis, though 
about the beginning of December, the fnows hav- 
ing not yet fallen. On the top of this high moun- 
tain is a large plain, and in the midft of the plain 
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a beautiful lake which would be very extraordi- 
nary, were there net feveral mountains in the 

«r , 

neighbourhood rifirg over it. The inhabitants 
thereabout pretend that it is unfathomable, and I 
queftion not but the waters of it fill up a deep 
valley, before they come to a level with the fur- 
face of a plain. It is well-flocked with trouts, 
though they fay it is covered with ice three quar- 
ters of the ve2r. 

There is nothing in the natural face of Italy that 
is more celighfd to a traveller, than the feveral 
lakes which are ddperfedup and down among the 
many breaks ar d hollows of the A!ps and Appen- 
nines. For as thele vaft heaps of mountains are 
thrown together with fo much irregularity and 
confufion, they form a great variety of hollow 
bottoms, that often lie in the figure of fo many 
artificial bafons ; where, if any fountains chance 
to rife, they naturally fpread themfelves into lakes, 
before they can find any iflue for their waters. 
The ancient Romans took a great deal of pains to 
hew out a paffage for thele lakes to difeharge 
themfelves into fome neighbouring river, for the 
bettering of the air, or the recovering of the foil 
that lay underneath them. The draining of the 
Fucinus by the Emperor Claudius, with the pro- 
digious multitude of fpe&ators who attended it, 
and the famous Naumachia and fplendid enter- 
. tainment, which were made upon it before the 
fluices were opened, is a well known piece of hif- 
tory. In all our journey through the Alps, as 
well when weclimbed as when wedefeended them, 
we had dill a river running along with the road, 
that probably at firft occafioned the difeovery of 
this p adage. I fhall end this chapter with a de- 
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fcuption of the Alps, as I did the laft with thofe 
of the Appennines. The Poet perhaps would 
not have taken notice, that there is no fpring nor 
fumrrrcr on thefe mountains, but becaufe in this 
refpe£t the Alps are quite different from the Ap- 
pennines, which have as delightful green fpots 
among them as any in Italy. 

Cun ft a geln canaque aternum grandine te£Ia> 
Atque ecvi glaciem cob i bent : riget ardua montis 
ALtberei facies , furgentique obvia Pbcebo 
Duratas nefcit flammis tnollire pruinas : 

6 )uantilm 7 art arcus regni pallentis hiatus 
Ad manes imos atque atr<e Jlagna paludis 
A fupcrd tellure patet , tarn hnga per auras 
Erigitur tellus , fjf ccelum intercipit Umbra . 
Nullum ver ufquam> nullique JE flat is honor es ; 
Sola jugis habitat diris y fedefque tuetur 
Perpetuas deformis Hycms : ilia undique nubes . 
Hue atras agit 9 et mixtos cum grandine nimbosy 
Nam cunfli flatus ventique furentia regtia 
Alpind pofuere domo 9 call gat in alt is 
Obtutus faxis, abeuntque in nubila monies . 

Sil. Ital. Lib. 3. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow 
That tell a thoufand centuries ago, 

The mountain ftands ; nor can the rifing fun 
Unfix her frofts, and teach ’em how to run : 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie > 

From the bright regions of the chearful Iky, 

So far the proud attending rocks invade 
Heav’n’s upper realms, and caff a dreadful (hade : 
No fpring nor futnmer on the mountain feen 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green ; 
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But hoary winter, unadorn’d and bare. 

Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there ; 
There fhe aflembles all her blacked dorms. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempeds forms ; 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort. 

And on the mountain keep their boid’rous court. 
That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit fhrowds. 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
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N EAR St. Julian in Savoy the Alps begin to 
enlarge themfelves on all Tides, and open 
into a vaft circuit of ground, which, in reTpefiof 
the other parts of the Alps, may pafs for a pbin 
champain country. This extent of lands, with 
the Leman lake, would make one of the prettieft 
and moil defen fible dominions in Europe, was 
it all thrown into a fingle‘ftate, and had Geneva 
for its metropolis. But there are three powerful 
neighbours, who divide among them the greateft 
parr of this fruitful country. The Duke of Savoy 
has the Chablais, and all the fields that lie beyond 
the Arve, as far as to the Eclufe. The King of 
France is matter of the whole country of Gex; and 
the carton of Hern comes in for that of Valid. Ge- 
neva and its little territories lie in the heart of 
tbefe three dates. 1 he greateft part of the town 
ftands upon a hill, and has its view bounded on all 
Tides by feveral ranees of mountains, which are 
however at fo great a diftance, that they leave open 
a wonderful variety of beautiful profpe&s. The 
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fituation of thefe mountains has fome particular 
effects on the country, which they inclole. As firft, 
they cover it from ail winds, except the fouth and 
north. It is to the laft of thefe winds that the in- 
habitants of Geneva afcnbe the healthfulnefs of 
their air; for as the Alps furround them on ali Tides, 
they form a vaft kind of bafon, where there would 
be a conftant flagnation of vapours, the country 
being fo well watered, did not the north wind put 
them in motion, and fcatter them from time to 
time. Another effe6t the Alps have on Geneva is, 
that the fun here rifes later and fets fooner than it 
does to other places of the fame latitude. I have 
often obferved that the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains have been covered with light above 
half an hour after the fun is down, in refpefl: of 
thofe who live at Geneva. Thefe mountains like- 
wife very much increafe their fummer heats, and 
make up an horizon that has fomething in it very 
fingular and agreeable. On one fide you have the 
long tra£t of hills, that goes under the name of 
mount Jura, covered with vineyards and paflur- 
age, and on the other huge precipices of naked 
rocks rifingup in a thoufand odd figures, and cleft 
in fome places, fo as to difcover high mountains 
of fnow that lie feveral leagues behind them. To- 
wards the fouth the hills rife more infenfibly, and 
leave the eyea vafl: uninterrupted profpeft forma- 
lly miles. But the mod beautiful view of all is the 
lake, and the borders of it that lie N. of the town* 
This lake refembles a fea in the colour of its 
waters, the {forms that are raifed on it, and the 
ravage it makes on its banks. It receives too a 
different name from the coafts it wafhes, and in 
fummer has fomething like an ebb and flow, 
which arifes from the melting of the fnows that fall 
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into it more copioufly at noon than at other times 
of the day. It has five different ftates bordering 
on it, the kingdom of France, the dutchy of Savoy, 
the canton of Bern, the bifhopric of Sion, and the 
republic of Geneva. I have feen papers fixed up in 
the canton of Bern, with this magnificent preface; 
€ Whereas we have been informed offeveral abufes 
* committed in our ports and harbours on the lake, 
‘ &c.* 

I made a little voyage round the lake, and 
touched on the feveral towns that lie on its coafts, 
which took up near five days, though the wind 
was pretty fair for us all the while. 

The right fide of the lake from Geneva belongs 
to the Duke of Savoy, and is extremely well culti- 
vated. The greateft entertainment we found in 
coafling it were the feveral profpeQs of woods, 
vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields which lie 
on the borders of it, and run up all the fides of the 
Alps, where the barrennefs of the rocks, or the 
fleepnefs of the afcent will fuffer them. The wine 
however on this fide of the lake is by no means fo 
good as that on the other, as it has not fo open a 
foil, and is lefs expofed to the fun. We here pafled 
by Y voire, where the Duke keeps his gallies, and 
lodged at Tonon, which is the greatefl town on the 
lake belonging to the Savoyard. It has four con- 
vents, and they fay about fix or feven thoufand 
inhabitants. The lake is here about twelve miles 
in breadth. At a little diffance from Tonon ftands 
Ripaille, where is a convent of Carthufians. Thejr 
have a large foreft cut out into walks, that are 
extremely thick and gloomy, and very fuitable to 
the genius of the inhabitants. There are Viflas 
in it of a great length, that terminate upon the 
lake. At one fide of the walks you have a near 
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profpe& of the Alps, which are broken into fo 
many fleepsand precipices, that they fiH the mind 
with an agreeable kind of horror* and form one of 
the mod irregular mif-fhapen fcenes in the world. 
The houfe, that is now in the hands of the Carthu- 
frans, belonged formerly to the hermits of St. Mau- 
rice, and is famous in hiftory for the retreat of an 
Anti-Pope, who called himfelf Felix the fifth. He 
had been Duke of Savoy, and after a very glorious 
reign took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired 
into this folitary fpot of his dominions. His ene- 
mies will have it, that he lived here in great eafe 
and luxury ; from whence the Italians to this day* 
make ufe of the proveib, Atidarc a Ripaglia , and 
the French, Faire Ripaille , to exprefs a delightful 
kind of life. They fay too, that he had great 
managements with feveral ecclefiaftics before he 
turned hermit, and that he did it in the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate. However it 
was, he had not been here half a year, before he 
was chofen Pope by the council of Bafil, who took 
upon them to depofe Eugenio the fourth. This* 
promifed fair at firfl: ; but by the death of the 
Emperor, who favoured Amadeo*and therefoluti- 
on of Eugenio, the greatefl: part of the church 
threw itfelf again under the government of their 
depofed head. Our Anti-pope however was {lilll 
fupported by the council of Bafil, and owned by 
Savoy, Switzerland, and a few other little flates.. 
This fchifm lafled in the church nine years, after 
which Felix voluntarily refignedhis title into the 
hands of Pope Nicholas the fifth ; but on the fol- 
lowing conditions, that Amadeo fhould be the firflf 
Cardinal in the conclave ; that the Pope fhould al- 
ways receive him {landing, and offer him his mouth 
to kifsj, that he fhould be perpetual Cardinal legate 
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in the ftates of Savoy, and Switzerland, and in the 
archbifhoprics of Geneva, Sion, Brefs, &c. And 
laftly, that all the Cardinals of his creation fhould 
be recognized by the Pope. After he had made a 
peace (o acceptable to the church, and fo honour- 
able to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his 
life with great devotion at Ripaille, and died with 
an extraoidinary reputation of fan&ity. 

At Tonon they {hewed us a fountain of water 
that is in great efteem for its wholfomnefs. They 
fay it weighs two ounces in a pound lefs than the 
fame meafure of the lake-water, notwithftanding 
this laft is very good to drink, and as clear as can 
be imagined. A little above Tonon is a caftle and 
fmall garrifon. The next day we faw other fmall 
towns on the coaft of Savoy, where there is no- 
thing but mifery and poverty*. The nearer you 
come to the end of the lake, the mountains on each 
fide grow thicker and higher, until at laft they al- 
moft meet. One often fees on the tops of the 
mountains feveral (harp rocks that ftand above the 
reft ; for as thefe mountains have been doubtlefs- 
much higher than they are at prefent* the rains 
have waflied away abundance of the foil, that has 
left the veins of ftones (hooting out of them ; as 
in a decayed body the flcfh is ftill fhrinking from- 
the bones. The natural hiftories of Switzerland 
talk very much of the fall of thefe rocks, and the 
great damage they have fometimes done, when* 
their foundations have been mouldered with age, 
or rent by an earthquake.. We faw in feveral parts 
of the Alps, that bordered upon us, vaft pits of 
fnow, as feveral mountains that lie at a greater 
diftance are wholly covered with it. I fancied the 
confufionof mountains and hollows, I here obferv- 
ed, furniflied me with a more probable reafon than 
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any I have met with for thofe periodical fountains 
in Switzerland, which flow only at iuch particular 
hours of the day. For as the tops of thefe moun- 
tains caft their fhadows upon one another, they 
hinder the fun’s fliining on feveral parts at fuch 
certain times, fo that there are feveral heaps of 
fnow which have the fun lying upon them for two 
or three hours together, and are in the fhade all 
the day afterwards. If therefore it happens that 
any particular fountain takes its rife from any 
of thefe refervoirs of fnow, it will naturally 
begin to flow on fuch hours of the day as the fnow 
begins to melt : but as foon as the fun leaves it a- 
gain to freeze and harden, the fountain dries up r 
and receives no more fupplies until about the fame 
time the next day, when the heat of the fun again 
fets the fnows running that fall into the fame little 
conduits, traces, and canals, and by confequence 
break out and difcover themfelves always in the 
fame place. At the very extremity of the lake the 
Rhone enters, and, when I faw it, brought along 
with it a prodigious quantity of water, the rivers 
and lakes of this country being much higher in 
fummer than in winter, by reafon of the melting 
of the fnows. One would wonder how fo many 
learned men could fall into fo great an abftirdity, 
as to believe this river could preferve itfelf unmix- 
ed with the lake, till its going out again at Gene- 
va, which is a courfeof many miles. It was ex- 
tremely muddy at its entrance, when I faw it, 
though as clear as rock water at its going out. Be- 
fides, that it brought in much 1 more water than it 
carried off. The river indeed preferves itfelf for 
about a quarter of a mile in the lake, but is after- 
wards fo wholly mixed and loft with the waters of 
the lake, that one difcovers nothing like a ftream 
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until within about a quarter of a mile of Geneva* 
From the end of the lake to the fource of the 
Rhone is a valley of about four days journey in 
length, which gives the name of Vallefins to its 
inhabitants, and is the dominion of the Bifhop of 
w'lon. We lodged the fecond night at Villa Neuve, 
a little town in the canton of Bern, where 
found good accommodations, and a much greater 
appearance of plenty than on the other fide of the 
lake. The next day, having patted by the cattle 
of Chillon, we came to Verfoy, another town in 
the canton of Bern, where Ludlow retired after 
having left Geneva and Laufanne. Themagiftratcs 
of the town warned him out of the firft by the 
folicitation of the Dutchefs of Orleans, as the 
death of hi3 friend Lille made him quit the other* 
He probably chofe this retreat as a place of the 
greatett fafety, it being an eafy matter to know 
what ftrangers are in the town, by reafon of its 
fituation. The houfe he lived in has this inscrip- 
tion over the door ; 

Omne folum forti patria 
quia Patrii. 

The fir ft part is a piece of verfe in Ovid, as the 
laft is a cant of his own* He is buried in the bell 
©f the churches with the following epitaph. 

, Sifle gradum et refpice * 

Hie facet Edmond Ludlcvjy Angl'us Natione* 
Provincia WiltonienftSy . films Henrici Equejlris 
ordinis , Senatorijque Parliamentiy cufus quoque 
fuit ipfe membruniy Patrum Jlemmate clarus et no- 
bility virtute propria nobilior , Religione prcteflani 
it infigni pietate corufeusy JEtatis Anno 23 Trt- 
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lunus Militum , paulo pojl exercitus prator prima- 
rius . Tunc Hiber norum domitor, in pugndi intre - 
pidus et vita prodigus, in vi florid clemens et man- 
fuetus, patria Libertatis Defenfor, et potejiatis 
Arbitraria propugnator acerrimus ; cttjus caufd ab' 
eddem patria 32 annis ext orris, meliorique J or tu- 
na digtius apud Helvetios fe recepit, ibique atatis 
Anno 73 Moriens fui dejiderium relinquens fedes 
aternas latus advolavit . 

Hocce Monumentum, in perpetuam vera et Jin- 
cera pietatis erga maritum defunflum memoriam * 
dicat et vovet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas, ejus 
flrenua et mcejlijfima, tarn in infortunits quamin 
matrimonio confors dileflijjima , qua animi magni- 
t udine et vi amor is conjugalis mot a eum in ex ilium 
ad obitum ufque conjlanter Jecuta ejK Anno Dorn* 
1693. 


Here lies Edmund Ludlow, by birth an Eng- 
Jifhman, of the county of Wilts ; fon of Sir Hen- 
ry Ludlow, Knight ; a member of parliament, as 
his father had likewife been ; more diftinguifhed 
by his virtue than his family, though an ancient 
and good one ; by religion a proteftant, and re- 
markable for his eminent piety : In the 23d year 
of his age he had the command of a regiment, 
and, foon after, the port of lieutenant-general : 
In which quality he fubdued the Irifh, being in- 
trepid in fight, and expofing himfelf to the great- 
eft dangers ; but in victory merciful and humane : 
A defender of the liberty of his country, and a 
ftrenuous oppofer of arbitrary power rupon which 
account being baniflied 32 years from his-native 
country, and worthy of a better fortune, he re- 
tired into Switzerland, where he died, univerfal- 
ly regretted, in the 73d year of his age. 


This 
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This monument was ere&ed, in perpetual 
memory of her true and fincere affeftion towards 
her deceafed hufband, by Dame Elizabeth Tho- 
mas, his beloved wife, and afflidted, but conftant,. 
partner, as well in misfortunes, as in wedlock 
who, excited by her own greatnefs of mind, and 
the force of conjugal love, followed him into ba- 
nifhment, and conftantly bore him company to 
his death, A . D. 1693. 

Ludlow was a conftant frequenter of fermons 
and prayers, but would never communicate with 
them either of Geneva or Vevy. Juft by his 
monument is a tomb (lone with the following in- 
fcription. 

Depofitorium. 

Andrew Broughton Armigeri Anglicani Maydfio- 
tienfis in Comitatu Cantii ubi bis preetor Urbanus , 
Dignatufque etia?n fuit fententiam Regis Regum 
projari . Quam ob caufam expul/us patrid fud , pe~ 
regrinatione ejus finitely folo fenefiutis morbo af- 
fcclusy requiejeens a labor ibus fuis in Domino ob - 
dormivity 23 die Feb . Anno D . 1687* atatis fu<z 
84. The remains of Andrew Broughton, Efq; 
an Englifhman, of Maidftone in the county of 
Kent, of which place he was twice mayor. He 
had the honour likewife to pronounce the fentence 
of the King of Kings, Upon which account be- 
ing banifhed from his country, after his travels 
were at an end, affe&ed with no other difeafe than 
that of old age, he refted from his labours, and 
fell afleep in the Lord, the 23d of February, A . 
D. 1687, in the 84th year of his age. The inha- 
bitants of the place could give no account of this 
Broughton j but I fuppofe, by his epitaph, it is 
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the fame perfon that was clerk to the pretended 
high court of juftice, which palled fentence on 
the royal martyr. 

The next day we fpent at Laufanne, the great- 
ell: town on the lake, after Geneva. We law the 
wall of the cathedral church that was opened by 
an earthquake, and lliut again feme years alter 
by a fecond. The crack can but be jufl difeerned 
at prefent, though there are feveral in the town 
flill living who have formerly pafled through it. 
The Duke of Schomberg, who w'as killed in Sa- 
voy, lies in this church, but without any monu- 
ment or inscription over him. Laufanne was 
once a republic, but is now under the canton of 
Bern, and governed, like the reft of their domi- 
nions, by a bailiff, who is fent them every three 
years from the Senate of Bern. There is one 
ftreet of this town that has the privilege of acquit- 
ting or condemning any perfon of their own bo- 
dy, in matters of life and death. Every inhabitant 
of it has his vote, which makes a houfe here fell 
better than in any other part of the town. They 
tell you that not many years ago it happened, that 
a cobler had the cafting vote for the life of the cri- 
minal, which he very gracioufly gave on the mer- 
ciful fide. From Laufanne to Geneva w e coafted 
along the country of the Vaud, which is the fruit- 
fulleft and beft cultivated part of any among the 
Alps. It belonged formerly to the Duke of Savoy, 
but was won from him by the canton of Bern* 
and made over to it by the treaty of St. Julian, 
which is ftill very much regretted by the Savoy- 
ard. We called in at Morge, where there is an 
artificial port, and a fhow of more trade than in 
any other town on the lake. From Morge w r e 
came toNyon. The Colonia Equeftris, that Juli- 
us 
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us Caefar fettled in this country, is generally fop* 
poled to have been planted in this place. . They 
have often dug up old Roman infcriptions and fta~ 
tues, and as I walked in the town I obferved in 
the walls of feveral houfes the fragments of vaft 
Corinthian pillars, with feveral other pieces of 
architecture, which mull have formerly belonged 
to fome very noble pile of building. There is no 
author that mentions this colony, yet it is certain 
by feveral old Roman infcriptions that there was 
fuch an one. Lucan indeed fpeaks of a part of 
Caefar’s army, that came to him from the Leman 
lake in the beginning of the civil war, 

Deferuere cavo tentoria fixa Lemanno . 

Lib. i. v. 396; 

They left their tents pitch'd on the Leman lake.; 

At about five miles diftance from Nyon they 
fhow ftill the ruins of Caefar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length from mount Jura to the 
borders of the lake, as he hasdefcribed it in the 
firft book of his commentaries. The next town 
upon the lake is Verfoy, which we could not have 
an opportunity of feeing, as belonging to the King 
of France. It has the reputation of being extreme- 
ly poor and beggarly. We failed from hence di- 
rectly for Geneva, which makes a very noble fhow 
from the lake. There are near Geneva feveral 1 
quarries of freeftone that run under the lake.. 
When the water is at the loweft they make with- 
in the borders of it a little fquare inclofed with' 
four walls. In this fquare they fink a pit, and 
dig for freeftone ; the walls hindering the waters 
from coming in upon them, when the lake rifes 
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and runs on all Tides of them. The great con- 
venience of carriage makes thefe ftones much 
cheaper than any that can be found upon firm 
land. One fees feveral deep pits that have been 
made at feveral times as one fails over them. As 
the lake approaches Geneva it grows ftill narrow- 
er and narrower, until at lad it changes its name 
into the Rhone, that turns all the mills of the 
town, and is extremely rapid, notwithftanding its 
'waters are very deep. As I have feen great part 
of the courfe of this river, I cannot but think it 
has been guided by the particular hand of Provi- 
dence. It rifes in the very heart of the Alps, and 
has a long valley that feems hewn out on purpofe 
to give its waters paflage amidft fo many rocks and 
mountains which are on all Tides of it. This brings 
it almofl in a direCt line to Geneva. It would 
there overflow all the country, were there not 
one particular cleft that divides a vaft circuit of 
mountains, and conveys it off to Lyons. From 
Lyons there is another great rent, which runs a- 
crofs the whole country in almofl another flraight 
line, and notwithflanding the vafl height of the 
mountains that rife about it, gives it the fhorteft 
courfe it can take to fall into the fea. Had fuch a 
river as this been left to itfelf to have found its 
way out from among the Alps, whatever wind- 
ings it had made it muft have formed feveral little 
feas, and have laid many countries under water 
before it had come to thefcnd of its courfe. I fhali 
not make any remarks upon Geneva, that is a re- 
publick fo well known to the Englifh. It lies at 
prefent under fome difficulties by reafon of the 
Emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the im- 
portation of their manufactures into any part of 
the empire, which will certainly raife a fedition 

among 
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among the people, unlefs the magiftrates find 
fome way to remedy it : and they fay it is al- 
ready done by the interpofition of the ftates 
of Holland. The occafion of the Emperor’s 
prohibition was their furnilhing great Turns to 
the King of France for the payment of his 
army in Italy. They obliged themfelves to remit, 
after the rate of twelve hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling per Annum* divided into fo many month- 
ly payments. As the intereft was very great, fe- 
veral of the merchants of Lyons, who would not 
trufl: their King in their own name, are faid to 
have contributed a great deal under the names of 
Geneva merchants. The republic fancies itfelf 
hardly treated by the Emperor, fince it is not any 
aftion of the date, hut a compaft among private 
perfons that have furnifhed out thefe feveral re- 
mittances. They pretend however to have put 
a flop to them, and by that means are in hopes 
again to open their commerce into the empire* 


Fribourg* 
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F ROM Geneva I travelled to Laufanne, and 
thence to Fribourg, which is but a mean 
town for the capital of fo large a canton : Its fitu- 
ation is fo irregular, that they are forced to climb 
up to feveral parts of it by flair cafes of a prodi- 
gious afcent. This inconvenience however gives 
them a very great commodity in cafe a fire 
breaks out in any part of the town ; for by rea- 
fonof feveral refervoirs on the topsofthefe moun- 
tains, by the opening of a fluice they convey a 
Tiver into what part of the town they pleafe. They 
have four churches, four convents of women, 
and as many for men. The little chapel called 
the Salutation, is very neat, and built with a pret- 
ty fancy. The college of the jefuits is, they fay, 
the finefl in Switzerland. There is a great deal 
of room in it, and feveral beautiful views from 
the different parts of it. They have a collecti- 
on of pi&ures reprefenting mofl of the fathers or 
their order, who have been eminent for their pie- 
ty or learning. Among the reft, many Englifh- 

men, whom we pame rebels, and they martyrs. 
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Henry Garnet’s infcription fays, that when the 
heretics could not prevail with him, either by 
force or promifes, to change his religion, they 
hanged and quartered him. At the Capuchins I 
faw the efcargatoire, which I took the more no- 
tice of, becaufe I do not remember to have met 
with any thing of the fame nature in other coun- 
tries. It is a fquare place boarded in, and filled 
with a vafl: quantity of large fnails, that are ef- 
teemed excellent food when they are well drefled. 
The floor is ftrowed about half a foot deep with 
feveral kinds of plants, among which the fnails 
neftle all the winter feafon. When Lent arrives, 
they open their magazines, and take out of them 
the bed meagre food in the world ; for there is no 
di(h of fifh that they reckon comparable to a ra- 
gout of fnails. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to 
fee a hermitage, that is reckoned the greateft cu- 
riofity of thefe parts. It lies in the prettied foli- 
tude imaginable, among woods and rocks, which 
at firft fight difpofe a man to be ferious. There 
has lived in it a hermit thefe five and twenty years, 
who with his own hand has worked in the rock 
a pretty chapel, a facrifty, a chamber, kitchen, 
cellar, and other conveniencies. His chimney is 
carried up through the whole rock, fo that you fee 
the Iky through it, notwithfianding the rooms lie 
very deep. He has cur the fide of the rock into 
a flat for a garden, and by laying on it the wade 
earth that he has found in feveral of the neighbour- 
ing parts, has made fuch a fpot of ground of it as 
furnilhes out a kind of luxury for an hermit. As 
he faw drops of water diddling from feveral parts 
of the rock, by following the veins of them, he 
has made himfelf two or three fountains in the 
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bowels of t^ie mountain, that ierve his table, and 
water his little garden. 

We had very bad ways from hence to Bern, a 
great part of them through woods of fir-trees. The 
great quantity of timber they have in this coun- 
try makes them mend their highways with wood 
inftead of (lone. I could not but take notice of the 
make of feveral of their barns I here law. Afier 
having laid a frame of wood for the foundation, 
they place at the four corners of it four huge 
blocks, cut in fuch a fiiape as neither mice nor a- 
ny other fort of vermin can crec p up the fides of 
them, at the fame time that they raife the corn 
above the moifture that might come into it from 
the ground. The whole weight of the barn is 
fupportcd by thefe four blocks. 

What pleaftd me mo ft at Bern was their public 
walks by the great church. They are railed ex- 
tremely high, and, that their weight might not 
break down their walls and pilafters which lurround 
them, they are built upon arches and vaults. 
Though they are, I believe, as high as mod flee- 
ples in England from the (ireets and gardens that 
lie at the foot of them, yet, about forty years ago, 
a perfon in his drink fell down from the very top 
to the bottom, without doing himfelf any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. He died about 
four years ago. There is the nobleft fummer-prof- 
fpeft in the world from this walk ; for you have 
a full view of a huge range of mountains that lie in 
the country of the Grifons, and are buried in fnow. 
They are about twenty five leagues diftance from 
the town, though by reafon of their height and 
their colour they feem much nearer. The cathe- 
dral church (lands on one fide of thefe walks, and 
is perhaps the moil: magnificent of any proteflant 
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church in Europe, out of England. It is a very 
bold work, and a mafter-piece in Gothic archi- 
teflure. 

1 faw the arfenal of Bern, where they fay there 
are arms for twenty thoufand men. There is in- 
deed no great pleasure in vifiting thefe magazines 
of war after one has feen two or three of them ; 
yet it is very well worth a traveller’s while to look 
into all that lie in his way ; for befides the idea it 
gives him of the forces of a Rate, it ferves to fix 
in his mind the mod confiderable parts of its hif- 
tory. Thus in that of Geneva one meets with the 
ladders, petards, and other utenfils which were 
made ufe of in their famous efcalade, befides the 
weapons they took of the Savoyards, Florentines, 
and French in the feveral battles mentioned in their 
hiftory. In this of Bern you have the figure and 
armour of the count who founded the town, and 
the famous Tell, who is reprefented as {hooting at 
the apple on his fon’s head. The Rory is too well 
known to be repeated in this place. I here like- 
wife faw the figure and armour of him that head- 
ed the peafants in the war upon Bern, with 
the feveral weapons which were found in the hands 
of his followers. They fhow too abundance of 
arms that they took from the Burgundians in the 
three great battles which eftablifhod them in their 
liberty, and deflroyed the great Duke of Burgun- 
dy himfelf, with the braveftof his fubjefifs. I faw 
nothing remarkable in the chambers where the 
council meet, nor in the fortifications of the town. 
Thefe laft were made on occafion of the peafants 
infurreftion, to defend the place for the future a- 
gainft the like fudden aftaults. In . their library I 
obferved a couple of antique figures in metal, of 
a prieft pouring wine between the horns of a bull. 

The 
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The prieft is veiled after the manner of the old 
Roman facrificers, and is reprefented in the fame 
a£tion that Virgil describes in the fourth iEneid. 

Jpfa tenens dextrd paieram pulcberrima Dido , 
Candentis vaccee media inter cornua fundi t . v. 60. 

The beauteous Queen before her altar (lands. 
And h Ids the golden goblet in her hands : 

A milk-white heifer fhe with flow’rs adorns. 

And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns. 

Dryden. 


Th is antiquity was found at Laufanne. 

The town of Bern is plentifully furnifhed with' 
water, there being a great multitude of handfeme 
fountains planted at fet diflances from one end of 
the (Ireets to the other. There is indeed no coun- 
try in the world better fupplied with water, than 
the feveral parts of Switzerland that 1 ‘travelled 
through. One meets every where in the roads 
with fountains continually running into huge 
troughs that (land underneath them, which is 
wonderfully commodious in a country that fo 
much abounds with horfes and cattle. It has fo 
mafty fprings breaking out of the fulesof the hills, 
and fuch vafl quantities of wood to make pipes of, 
that it is no wonder they are fo well flocked with 
fountains. 

On the road between Bern and Soleurre there is 
a monument erefted by the republic of Bern, 
which tells us the ftory of an Englifhman, who is 
not to be met with in any of our own writers. The 
infcription is in Latin verfe on one fide of the 
{tone, and in German on the other. I had not time 

to 
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to copy it ; but the fubttance of it is this : “ One 
** Cuffinus, an Englishman, to whom the Duke 
u of Auttria had given his fitter in marriage, 
u came to take her from among the Swifs by 
€i force of arms; but after having ravaged the 
t€ country for fome time, he was here overthrown 
€i by the canton of Bern.” 

Soleurre is our next confiderable town, that 
feemcd tome to have a greater air of politenefs 
than any I faw in Switzerland. The French Am- 
baflador has his refirience in this place. His Maf- 
ter contributed a great (urn of money to the jefu- 
its church, which is not yet quite finifhed. It is 
the fineft modern building in Switzerland. The 
old cathedra! church ttood not far from it. At 
the afcent that leads to it are a couple of antique 
pillars, which belonged to an old heathen temple, 
dedicated to Hermes:. They fcem Tufcan by 
their proportion. The whole fortification of 
Soleurre is faced with marble. But its beft forti- 
fications are the high mountains that lie within 
its neighbourhood, and feparate it from the 
Franche Comptd. 

The next day’s journey carried m through other 
parts of the canton of Bern, to the little town of 
Meldingen. I was furprized to find, in all my road 
through Switzerland, the wine that grows in the 
county of Vaud on the border ot the lake of Ge- 
neva, which is very cheap, notwithttanding the 
great dittance between the vineyards and the towns 
that fell the wine. But the navigable rivers of 
Switzerland are as commodious to them in this re- 
fpe£t, as the fea is to the Englifli. As foon as the 
vintage is over, they fhipoff their wine upon the 
lake, which furnifhes all the towns that lie upon 
its borders. W hat they defign for other parts of the 
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country they unload at Vevy, and after about half 
a day’s land carriage convey it into the river 
Aar, which brings it down the dream to Bern, 
Soleurre, and, in a word, diftributes it through all 
the richeft part of Switzerland ; as it iseafy to 
guefs from the firft fight of the map, which (hews us 
the natural ccmmunication Providence has formed 
between the many rivers and lakes of a country 
that is at fo great a diftarxe from the fea. The 
carton of Bern is reckoned as powerful as all the 
reft together. They can fend a hundred thoufand 
men into the field ; though the foldiers of the ca- 
tholic cantors, who are much poorer, and therefore 
forced to enter oftner into foreign armies, are 
more efteemed than the proteftauts. 

We lay one night at Meldingen, which is a little 
Roman catholic town with one church, and no 
convent. It is a republic of itfelf, under the 
prote&ion of the eight ancient cantons. There 
are in it a hundred bourgeois, andabout a thoufand 
fouls. Their government is modelled after the 
fame manner with that of the cantons, as much 
as fo fmall a community can imitate thofe of fo 
large an extent. For this reafon, though they have 
very little bufinefs to do, they have all the variety 
of councils and officers that are to be met with in 
the greater ftates. They have a town houie to 
meet in, adorned with the arms of the eight can- 
tons their prote&ors. They have three councils, 
the great council of fourteen, the little council 
of ten, and the privy council of three. The 
chief of the ftate are the two Avoyers : When I 
was there the reigning Avoyer, or Doge of the 
commonwealth, was fon to the inn-keeper where I 
was lodged ; his father having enjoyed the fame 
honours before him. His revenue amounts to about 
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thirty pounds a year. The feveral councils meet 
every Thurfday upon affairs of ftate, fuch as the 
reparation of a trough, the mending of a pave- 
ment, or any the like matters of importance. 
T he river that runs through their dominions puts 
them to the charge of a very large bridge, that is 
all made of wood, and coped over head, like the 
reft in Switzerland. Thofe that travel over it pay 
a certain due towards the maintenance of this bridge. 
And as the French Ambaflador has often occafion to 
pafs this way, his mafter gives the town apenficn 
of twenty pounds fterling which makes them ex- 
tremely induftrious to raife all the men they can for 
his fervice, and keeps this powerful republic firm 
to the French intereft. You may be lure the pre- 
serving of the bridge, with the regulation of the 
dues arifing from it, is the grand affair that cuts 
out employment'' for the feveral councils of ftate. 
They have a fmall village belonging to them, 
whither they punflually fend a bailiff for the dis- 
tribution of juftice ; in imitation ftill of the great 
cantons. There are three other towns that have 
the fame privileges and prote&ors. 

We dined the next day at Zurich, that is prettily 
fituated on the out-let of the lake, and is reckoned 
the handfomeft town in Switzerland. The chief 
places fhewn to ftrangers are the arfenal, the li- 
brary, and the town houfe. 1 his laft is but 
lately finifhed, and is a very fine pile of building. 
The frontifpiece has pillars of a beautiful black 
marble ftreaked with white, which is found in the 
neighbouring mountains. * The chambers for the 
feveral councils, with the other apartments, are 
very neat. The whole building is indeed fo well 
defigned, that it would make a good figure even 
in Italy. It is pity they have fpoiled the beauty of the 
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walls with abundance of childifh Latin fentences, 
that confifi: often in a jingle of words. I have in- 
deed obferv ed in feveral infcriptions of this country, 
that your men of learning here are extremely de- 
lighted in playing little tricks with words and fi- 
gures ; for your Swifs wits are not yet got out of 
the anagram and acroftic. The library is a very 
large room, pretty well filled. Over it is another 
room furnifhed with feveral artificial and natural 
curiofities. I faw in it a huge map of the whole 
country of Zurich drawn with a pencil, where they 
fee every particular fountain or hillock in their 
dominions. I ran over their cabinet of medals, 
but do not remember to have met with any in it that 
are extraordinary rare. The arfenal is better than 
that of Bern, and they fay has arms for thirty thou- 
fand men. At about a day’s journey from Zurich we 
entered on the territories of the Abbot of St. Gaul. 
They are four hours riding in breadth, and twelve 
in length. The Abbot can raife in it an army of 
twelve thoufand men well armed and exercifed.He 
is fovereign of the whole country, and under the 
proteflion of the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, Gla- 
ris and Switz. He is always chofen out of the ab- 
bey of Benediftinesat St. Gaul. Every father and 
brother of the convent has a voice in the ele6hon, 
which muft afterwards be confirmed by the Pope. 
The laft Abbot was Cardinal Sfondrati, who was 
advanced to the purple about two years before his 
death. The Abbot takes the advice and confent 
of his chapter before he enters on any matter of 
importance, as the levying of a tax, or declaring of 
a war. His chief lay-officer is the grand Adaitre 
(T Hotel, or high fteward of the houlhold, who is 
named by the Abbot, and has the management of 
all affairs under him. There are feveral other judges 
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end diflrihuters of juftice appointed for the feverai 
parts of his dominions, from whom there always 
lies an appeal to the Prince. His refidence isge„ 
ncrally at the Her ediCtine convent at St. Gaul, not. 
withfiar.dipg the town of St. Gaul is a little pro. 
Icftant republic, wholly independent of the Abbot, 
and under the protection of the cantons. 

One would wonder to fee fo many rich bourgeois 
in the town of St. Gaul, and f'overy few poor peo- 
ple in a place that has fcarce any lands belonging 
to it, and little or no income but what arifes from 
its trade. But the great fupport and riches of this 
little Hate is in its linen manufacture, which em- 
ploys almoft all ages and conditions of its inhabi- 
tants. The whole country about them furnifhes 
them with vaft quantities of flax, out of which 
they are faid to make yearly forty thoufand pieces 
of linen doth, reckoning two hundred ells to the 
piece. Some of their manufacture is as finely 
wrought as any that can he met with in Holland; 
for they have excellent artifans, and great commo- 
dities for whitening. All the fields about the town 
were covered with their manufacture, that coming 
in the duilc of the evening we miftook them for a 
lake. They fend off their works upon mules into 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and all the adjacent coun- 
tries. They reckon in the town of St. Gaul, and 
in the houfes that lie fcattered about it, near ten 
thoufand fouls, of which there are fixteen hundred 
bourgeois. They chocfe their councils and burgo- 
ynafteisout ©f the body of bourgeois, as in the 
other gi vernments of Switzerland, which are every 
where of the fame nature, the difference lying only 
in the numbers of fuch as are employed in ftate- 
affairs, which are proportioned to the grandeur of 
the ftates that employ them. The Abbey and the 
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town bear a great averilon to one another; but in 
the general diet of the cantons their reprefentatives 
fit together, and a & by concert. The Abbot de- 
fines his grand Mditre d y Ihtel , and the town one 
of its burgo mafters. 

About four years ago, the town and abbey would 
have come to an open rupture, had it not been 
timely prevented bv the interpofition of their com- 
mon prote&ors. The«occafion was this. A Bene- 
di£tine monk, in one of their annual proceflions, 
carried his aofs eredled through the town, with a 
train of three or four thcufand peafants following 
him. They had no fooner entered the convent, but 
the whole town was in a tumult, occa honed by 
the infolence of the pried, who, contrary to all 
precedents, had prefumed to carry his oofs in that 
manner. The bourgeois immediately put themfel'/cs 
in arms, and drew down four pieces of their cannon 
to the gates of tht convent. The proceflion, to 
efcape the fury of the citizens, durft not return by 
the way it came, but, after the devotions of the 
monks were finifhed, patted out at a back-door of 
the convent, that immediately led into the Abbot’s 
territories. The Abbot on his part raifes an army 
blocks up the town on the fide that faces his do- 
minions, and forbids his fubje&s to furnifli it with 
any of their commodities. While things were juft 
ripe fora war, the cantons, their prote&or , inter- 
posed as umpires in the quarrel, condemning the 
town that had appeared too forward in the difpute 
to a fine of two thoufand crowns; and ena&ing at 
the fame time, that as foon a$ any proceflion en- 
tered their walls, the prieftfhould let thecrofs hang 
about his neck without touching it with either hand 
until he came within the precin&s of the abbey. 
The citizens could bring into the field near two 
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thoufar.d men well cxercifed, and armed to the'beft 
advantage, with which they fancy they could make 
head againft twelve or fifteen thoufand peafants ; 
for fo many the Abbot could eafily raife in his terri- 
tories. But the proteftant fubjeftsef the abbey, who 
they fay make up a good third of its people, would 
probably, in cale of a war, abandon the caufe of 
their Prince for that of their religion. The town 
of St. Gaul has an arfenal, library, town-houfes, 
and churches proportionable to the bignefs of the 
Hate. It is well enough fortified to refift any fud- 
den attack, and to give the cantons time to come 
to their affiftance. The abhey is by no means fo 
magnificent as one would expe-ft fiom its endow- 
ments. Their church has one huge nef with a dou- 
ble aide to it. At each end is a large quire. The 
one of them is fupported by vaft pillars of ftone, 
cafed over with a compofition that looks the moft 
like marble of any thing one can imagine. On the 
cieling.and walls of the church are lifts of Saints, 
Martyrs, Popes, Cardinals, Archbiftiops, Kings, 
and Queens that have been of the BenediXine or- 
der. There are feveral piXures of fucii as hav e been 
diftinguilhed by their birth, fanXity, or miracles, 
with inferiptions that let you into the name and 
hiftory of the perfons represented. I have often 
wilhed that fome traveller would take the pains to 
gather together all the modern inferiptions which are 
to be met with in Roman catholic countries, as 
Gruter and others have copied out the ancient hea- 
then monuments. Had we two or three volumes 
of this nature, without any of the colleXor’s own 
reflexions, I am fure there is nothing in the world 
could give a truer idea of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion. nor txpofe more the pride, vanity, and ielf- 
imereft of convents, the abuie of indulgences, the 
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folly and impertinence of votaries, and in fhort, 
the fuperftition, credulity, and childifhnefs of the 
Roman catholic religion. Ore might fill feveral 
: {beets at St. Gaul, as there are few confiderable 
convents or churches that would not afford large 
contributions. 

As the King of France diftributes his penfions 
through all parts of Switzerland, the town and 
abbey of St. Gaul come in too for their fhare. To 
the firft he gives five hundred crowns per Annum , 
and to the other a thoufand. This penfion has not 
been paid thefe three years, which they attribute to 
their not acknowledging the duke of Anjou forKing 
of Spain. The town and abbey of St. Gaul carry 
a bear in their arms. The Roman catholics have 
this bear’s memory in very great veneration, and 
reprefent him as the firflfconvert their faint made 
in the country. One of the mod learned of the 
Benediftine monks gave me the following hiftory of 
him, which he deliveraJ tome with tears of at- 
feffcion in hjs eyes. St. Gaul, itfeems, whom they 
call the great apoftle of Germany, found all this 
country little better than avaft defart. As he was 
walking in it on a very cold day, he chanced to meet 
.a bear in his way. The faint, inftead of being 
flartled at the rencounter ordered the bear to bring 
him a bundle of wood, and make him a fire. The 
bear ferved him to the beft of his ability, and at his 
departure was commanded by the faint to retire 
into the very depth of the woods, and there to pafs 
the reft of his life without ever hurting man or 
beaft. From this time, fays the monk, the bear 
lived irreproachably, and obferved to his dying day 
the -orders that the faint had given him. 

I haveoften confidered, with a great deal of plea- 
fare, the profound peace and tranquility that reigns 
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in Switzerland and its alliances. It is very wonder- 
ful to fee fuch a knot cf governments, which are 
fo divided among thtmfelves in matters of religion, 
maintain fo uninterrupted a union and correfpon- 
dence, that no one of them is for invading the rights 
of another, but remains content within ihe bounds of 
its firft eftablifhmenr, This, I think, muft be chiefly 
aferibed to the nature of the people, and the confti- 
tution of their governments. Were the Swifs ani- 
mated by zeal or ambition, fome or other of their 
dates would immediately break in upon the reft; or 
were the ftates fo many principalities, they might 
often have an ambitious fovereign at the head of 
them, that would embroil his neighbours, and facri- 
fice the repofe of his fubje&s to his own glory. 
But as the inhabitants of thefe countries are natu- 
rally of a heavy phlegmatic temper, if any of their 
leading members have more fire and fpirit than 
comes to their {hare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldnefs ard moderation c*the reft who fit at the 
helm with them. To this we may add, that the 
Alps is the word fpot of ground in the world to 
make conqucftsin, a great part of its governments 
being fo naturally intrenched among woods and 
mountains. However it be, we find no fuch disor- 
ders among them as one would expert in fuch a 
multitude of ftates ; for as foon as any public 
rupture happens, it is immediately doled up by the 
moderation and. good offices of the reft that in- 
terpofe. 

As all the confiderable governments among the 

Alps are commonwealths, fo indeed it. is a confti- 

tution themoft adapted of any other to the poverty 

and barrennefs of thefe countries. We may fee 

only in a neighbouring government the ill confe- 

quence of having a defpotic Prince, in a ftate that 
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is moft of it eompofed of rocks and mountains; for 
notwithftanding there is a vaft extent of lands, 
and many of them better than thofe of the Swifs 
and Grifons, the common people among the latter 
are much more at their eafe, and in a greater afflu- 
ence of all the conveniences of life. A Prince’s 
court eats too much into the income of a poor 
ftate, and generally introduces a kind of luxury 
and magnificence, that fets every particular perfon 
upon making a higher figure in his ftation than is 
generally confiftcnt with his revenue. 

It is the great endeavour of the feveral cantons of 
Switzerland, to banifh from among them every 
thing that looks like pomp or fuperfluity. To this 
end the minifters are always preaching, and the 
governors putting out edi&s, againft dancing, 
gaming, entertainments, and fine deaths. This is 
become moreneceffary in fome of the governments, 
fince there are fo many refugees fettled among 
them ; for though the proteftants in France affed 
ordinarily a greater plainnels and fimplicity of man - 
Hers, than thofe of the fame quality who are of the 
Roman catholic communion, they have however too 
much of their country-gallantry for the genius and 
conftitutionof Switzerland. Should dreffing, feaft- 
ing, and balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnefs would be quickly loft, their 
tempers would grow too foft for their climate, and 
their expences out-run their incomes ; befides that 
the materials for their luxury muft be brought from 
other nations, which would immediately ruin a 
country that has few commodities of its own to 
export, and is not overftocked with money. Luxu- 
ry indeed wounds a republic in its very vitals, 
as its natural confequences are rapine, avarice, 
and injuftice ; for the more money a man fpends, 
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the more mud be endeavour to augment his dock ; 
which at laft fets the liberty and votes of a com- 
monwealth to fale, if they find any foreign power 
that is able to pay the price of them. We fee no 
where the pernicious effects of luxury on a repub- 
lic more than in that of the ancient Romans, who 
immediately found itfelf poor as foon as thisvice got 
footing among them, though they were pofTeffcd of 
all the riches in the world. We find in the be- 
ginnings and increafes of their commonwealth 
ilrange inftances of the contempt of money, becaufe 
indeed they were utter ftrangers to thepleafure that 
might be procured by it ; or in other words, becaufe 
they were wholly ignorant of the arts of luxury. 
But as foon as they once entered into a tafteofplea- 
fure, politenefs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
thoufand violences, confpiracies, and divifions, that 
threw them into all the diforders imaginable, and 
terminated in the utter fubverlion of their common- 
wealth. It is no wonder therefore the poor com- 
monwealths of Switzerland are ever labouringat the 
iuppreflion and prohibition of every thin<f that may 
introduce vanity and luxury. Befides, the feveral 
fines that are fet upon plays, games, balls, and 
'feaflings, they have many cuftoms among them 
which very much contribute to the keeping up of 
their ancient fimplicity. The bourgeois, who are 
at the head of the governments, are obliged to 
appear at all their public aflemblies in a black 
cloke and a band. The womens drefs is very 
plain, thole of the heft quality wearing nothing on 
their heads generally but furs, which are to be met 
with in their own country. * The perfons of difTe- 
rentqualities in both fexes are indeed allowed their 
different ornaments ; but thefe are generally fuch as 
are by no means coftly, being rather defigned as 
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marks of diftin&ion than to make a figure* The 
chief officers of Bern, for example, are known by 
the crowns of their hats, which are much deeper 
than thofe of an inferior chara&er. The peafants 
are generally cloathed in a coarfe kind of canvas, 
that is the manufacture of the country. Their 
holiday cloaths go from father to fon, and are 
feldom worn out, ’till the fecond or third genera- 
tion: So that it is common enough to fee a country- 
man in the doublet and breeches of his great- 
grandfather. 

Geneva is much politer than Switzerland, or any 
of its allies, and is therefore looked upon as the 
court of the Alps, whither the proteftant canton* 
often fend their children to improve themfelves in 
language and education. The Gencvois have been 
very much refined, or, as others will have it, cor- 
rupted, by the converfation of the French protef- 
tants, who make up almoft a third of their people. 
It is certain they have very much forgotten the ad- 
vice that Calvin gave them in a great council a 
little before his death, when he recommended to 
them, above all things, an exemplary modefty 
and humility, and as great a fimplicity in their 
manners, as in their religion. • Whether or no 
they have done well, to fet up for making another 
kind of figure, time will witnefs. There are fe- 
veral that fancy the great fums they have remitted 
into Italy, though by this means they make their 
court to the King of France at prefent, may fome 
time or other give him an inclination to become the 
matter of fo wealthy achy? 

As this colle&ion of little ftates abounds more 
in pafturage than in corn, they are all provided 
with their public granaries, and have the huma- 
nity to furnilh one another in public ex igencies,. 
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when the fcarcity is not univerfal. As the ad- 
miniftration of affairs, relating to thefe public 
granaries, is not very different in any of the 
particular governments, I {hall content myfelf to 
fet down the rules obferved in it by the little 
commonwealth of Geneva, in which I had more 
time to inform myfelf of the particulars than 
in any other. There are three of the little 
council deputed for this office. They are obliged 
to keep together a provifion fufficient to feed the 
people at leaft two years, in cafe of war or fa- 
mine. They muff take care to fill their magazines 
in times of the greateft plenty, that fo they may 
afford cheaper, and increafe the public revenue 
at a fmall expence of its members. None of the 
three managers muff, upon any pretence, furnifh 
the granaries from his own fields, that fo they 
may have no temptation to pay too great a price, 
or put any bad corn upon the public. They muff 
buy up no corn growing within twelve miles of 
Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines, may 
not prejudice their market, and raife the price of 
their provifions at home. That fuch a colle&ion 
of corn may not fpoil in keeping, all the inns and 
public houfes are obliged to furnifti themfelves out 
of it, by which means is raifed the moft confider- 
able branch of the public revenues ; the corn being 
fold out at a much dearer rate than it is bought up 
at. So that the greateft income of th? common- 
wealth, which pays the penfions of mod of its 
officers and minifters, is raifed on ftrangers and 
travellers, or fuch of their own body as have 
money enough to fpend at taverns and public- 
houfes. 
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It is the cuftom in Geneva and Switzerland, to 
divide their eftates equally among all their children, 
by which means every one lives at his eafe without 
growing dangerous to the republic; for as foon as 
an overgrown eftate falls into the hands of one that 
has many children, it is broken into fo many por- 
tions as render the fharers of it rich enough, with- 
out raifing them too much above the level of the 
reft. This is abfolutely neceflary in thefe little re- 
publicks, where the rich merchants live very much 
within their eftates, and by heaping up vaft turns 
from year to year might become formidable to the 
reft of their fellow citizens, and break the equa- 
lity, which is fo neceflary in thefe kinds of go- 
vernments, were there not means found out to dif- 
tribute their wealth among feveral members of 
their republick. At Geneva, for inftance, are mer- 
chants reckoned worth twenty hundred thoufand 
crowns, though, perhaps, there is not one of them 
who fpends to the value of five hundred pounds a 
year. 

Though the proteftants and papifts know very 
well, that it is their common intereft to keep a 
fteady neutrality in all the wars between the ftates 
of Europe, they cannot forbear Tiding with a party in 
their difcourfe. The catholics are zealous for the 
French King, as the proteftants do not a little glory 
in the riches, power, and good fuccefs of the Eng- 
lifh and Dutch, whom they look upon as the bul- 
warks of the reformation. The minifters in parti- 
cular have often preached againft fuch of their fel- 
low-fubjeQs as enter into the troops of the French 
King ; but fo long as the Swifs fee their intereft in 
it, their poverty will always hold them faft to his 
fervice. They have indeed the exercife of their re- 
ligion. 
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ligion, and their mirifters with them ; which is the 
more remarkable, becaufe the very fame Prince 
refuied even thofe of the church of England, who 
followed their matter to St. Germains, the public 
exerci-e of their religion. 

Before I leave Switzerland, I cannot butobferve, 
that the notion of witchcraft reigns very much in 
this country. I have often been tired with accounts 
of this nature from very fenfible men that are mod 
of them furnifhed with matters of fad which have 
happened, as they pretend, within the compafs of 
their own knowledge. It is certain there have been 
many executions on this account, as in the can- 
ton of Bern there were fome put tp death during 
my ftay at Geneva. The people ard fo univerfally 
infatuated with the notion, that, if a cow falls 
fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is clapped 
up in prifon for it ; and if the poor creature chance 
to think herfclf a w-itch, the w r hole country is for 
hanging her up without mercy. One finds indeed 
the fame humour prevail in moft of the rocky bar- 
ren parts of Europe. Whether it be that poverty 
and ignorance, which are generally the produds of 
thefe countries, may really engage a wTetch in fuch 
dark practices, or whether or no the fame princi- 
ples may not render the people too credulous, and 
perhaps too eafy to get rid of fome of their unpro- 
fitable members, * 

A great affair that employs the Swifs politics at 
prefent is the Prince of Conti’s fucceflion to the 
Dutchy of Nemours in the government ofNeuf- 
Chatel. The inhabitants of NeufrChatel can by no 
means think of fubmitting themfelves to a Prince, 
who is a Roman catholic, and a fubjed of France. 
They were very attentive to his condud in the 
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principality of Orange, whuh they did not queftion 
but he would rule with all the mildness and mo- 
deration imaginable, as it would be the be ft means 
in the world to recommend him to Neuf-Chatel. 
But notwithftanding it was fo much his intereft to 
manage his proteftant fubjefts in that country, and 
the ftrong aflurances he had given them in proteft- 
ing them in all their privileges, and particularly in 
the free exercife of their religion, he made over 
his principality in a very little time, for a fum of 
money, to the King of France. It is indeed gene- 
rally believed the Prince of Conti would rather ftill 
have kept his title to Orange ; but the fame re- 
• fpe£I, which induced him to quit this government, 
might at another time tempt him to give up that of 
Neuf-Chatel on the like conditions. The King of 
PrufTia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he did 
for the principality of Orange, and it is probable 
would be more acceptable to the inhabitants than 
theother ; but they are generally difpofed to declare 
themfelves a free commonwealth, after the death 
of the Dutchefs of Nemours, if the Swifs will fupport 
them. The proteftant cantons feem ‘much inclined 
to aflift them, which they may very well do, in cafe 
the Dutchefs dies, whilft the King of France has 
his hands fo full of bufinefs on all Tides of him. 
It certainly very much concerns them not to fuffer 
the French King to eftabl’fh his * authority on 
this fide mount Jura, and on the very borders of 
their country ; but it is not eafy to forefee what 
a round fum of money, or the fear of a rupture 
with France, may do among a people, who have 
tamely fuffered the Francbe-Compte to be feized on, 
and a fort to be built within cannon fhot of one 
.of their cantons. 

There 
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There is a new fed fprung up in Switzerland, 
which fpreads very much in the proteftant cantons. 
The profeffors of it call themfelves Pietifts : And 
as enthufiafm carries men generally to the like 
extravagancies, they differ but little from feveral 
fedari.es in other countries. They pretend in ge- 
neral to great refinements, as to what regards the 
pradice of chriftianity, and to obferve the follow- 
ing rules. To retire much from the converfa- 
tion of the world : To fink themfelves into an in- 
tire repofe and tranquillity of mind : In this 
ftate of filence, to attend the fecret illapfe and 
flowings in of the holy fpirit, that may fill their 
minds with peace and confolatiop, joys or rap- * 
tures : To favour all his fecret intimations, and 
give themfelves up entirely to his condud and di- 
rection, fo as neither to fpeak, move or ad, but 
as they} find his impulfe on their fouls ; to re- 
trench themfelves within the conveniences and 
necefTities of life : To make a covenant with all 
their fenfes, fo far as to fhun the fmell of a rofe 
or violet, and to turn away their eyes from a. 
beautiful profped: To avoid, as much as is pofli- 
ble, what the world calls innocent pleafures, left 
they fhould have their afFedions tainted by any 
fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him, who 
is to be the only comfort, repofe, hope, and 
delight of their whole beings. This fed prevails 
very much among the proteftants of Germany, as 
well as thofe of Switzerland, and has. occafioned 
feveral edids againft it in the dutchy of Saxony. 
The profefTors of it are accufed of all the ill prac- 
tices, which may feem to be the confequcnce of 
their principles ; as that they afcribe the wcrft 
of adions, which their own vicious tempers 
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throw them upon, to the dictates, cf the holy 
fpirit ; that l oh fexes, under pretext ot devout 
converfatior, vifit one another at all hours, and in 
all places, without any regard to common decency, 
often making their religion a cover for their mmo- 
ralities ; and that the very beft of them are poffefled 
with fpiritual pride, and a contempt for all fuch as 
are not of their own fe£t. The Roman catholics, 
who reproach the proteftants for their breaking into 
fuch a multitude of religions, have certainly taken 
the moft effectual way in the world for the keeping 
their flocks together , I do not mean the punifhments 
they infiiffc on mens perfons, which are commonly 
looked upon as the chief methods by which they 
deter them from breaking through the pale of the 
church, though certainly thefe lay a very great ie-. 
ftraint on thole of the Roman catholic perfuafion. 
But I take one great caufe, why there are fo few 
fe&s in the church of Rome, to be the multitude of 
convents, with which they every where abound, 
that ferve as receptacles for all thole fiery zealots 
who would fet the church in a flame, were not 
they got together in thefe houks ot devotion. All 
men of dark tempers, according to their degree 
of melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents 
fitted to their humours, and meet with companions 
as gloomy as themfelves. So that what the pro- 
teftants would call a fanatic, is, in the Roman 
church, a religious of fuch or inch an older * as 
I have been told of an Englifh merchant at Lifbon, 
who, after fome great difappoimments in the world, 
was refolvcd to turn quaker or capuchin ; for, in 
the change of religion, men of ordinary under- 
{landings do not fo much confider the principles, 
as the pra&ice of thofe to whom ihey go over. 

From 
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From St. Gaul I took horfe to the lake of * 
Conftance, which lies at two leagues diftance from 
it, and is formed by the entry of the Rhine. This 
is the only lake in- Europe that difputes for great- 
nefs with that of Geneva ; it appears more beauti- 
ful to the eye, but wants the fruitful fields and 
vineyards that border upon the other. It receives 
its name from Confiance, the chief town on its 
banks. When the cantons of Bern and Zurich 
propofed, at a general diet, the incorporating Ge- 
neva in the number of the cantons, the Roman 
catholic party, fearingthe proteftant intereft might 
receive by it tco great a ftrengthening, propofed 
at the fame time the incantoning of Confiance, 
as a counterpojfe ; to which the protefiants not 
confenting, the whole projeft fell to the ground. 
We crofted the lake to Lindaw, and in feveral 
parts of it obferved abundance of little bubbles of 
air, that came working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake. The*waterman told us, that 
they are obferved always to rife in the fame places, 
from whence they conclude them to be fo many 
fprings that break out of the bottom of the lake. 
Lindaw is an imperial town on a little ifland 
that lies at about three hundred paces from the 
firm land, to which it is joined by a huge bridge 
of wood. The inhabitants were all in arms when 
we pafled through it, being under great apprehen* 
fions of the Duke of Bavaria, after his having 
fallen upon Ulm and Memminghen. They flatter 
themfelves, that by cutting their bridge, they 
could hold out againft. his army: But, in all 
probability, a fhower of bombs would quickly 
reduce the bourgeois to furrender. They were 
formerly bombarded by Guftavus Adolphus. We 

were 
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were advifed by our merchants by no means to 
venture curfelves in the Duke of Bavaria’s coun- 
try, fo that we had the mortification to lofe the 
fight of Munich, Aufburg, and Ratifbon, and were 
forced to take our way to Vienna, through the 
Tirol, where we had very little to entertain us 
befide the natural face of the country. 
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A FTER having coafled.the Alps for fome 
time, w e at laft entered them by a paflage 
which leads into the long valley of the Tirol ; and 
following the courfe of the river Inn, we came to 
Inlpruck, that receives its name from this river, 
and is the capital city of the Ti-ol. 

Infpruckis a handfome town, though not a great 
one, and was formerly the refidc.ce of the arch- 
Dukes who were CountsofTirol : The palace where 
they ufed to keep their court is rather convenient; 
than magnificent. The great hall is indeed a very 
noble room: the walls ot it are painted in Frefco, 
and reprefent the labours of Hercules. Many of 
them look very finely, though a great part of the 
work has been cracked by earthquakes, which are 
very frequent in this country. There is a little 
wooden palace that borders on the other, whither 
the court ufed to retire at the firft (hake of an 
earthquake. I law here the largeft manage that 
I have met with any where elfe. At one end of it 
k a great partition defigned for an opera. They 

(hewed 
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(hewed us al.o a very pretty theatre. The lafl 
comedy that was adted on it was defigned by the 
jeluits tor the entertainment of the Queen of the 
Romans, who palled this way fiom Hanover to 
Vienna. The compliment, which the fathers made 
her majefty on this occafion, was very particular, 
and d.d not a little expoie them to the raillery of 
the court. For the arms of Hanover being a horfe, 
the fathers thought it a very pretty alh.fion to re- 
present the Queen by Bucephalus, that would let no 
body get upon him but Alexander the great. The 
wooden horfe that afled this notable part is dill 
to be Seen behind the Scenes. In one of the rooms 
of the palace, which is hung with the piQures of 
feveial illuftrious perfons, they fhewed us the por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, who was beheaded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The gardens 
about the houfe are very large, but ill kept. There 
is in the middle of them a beatiful ftatue in brafs 
of an Arch- Duke Leopold on horfeback. There 
are near it twelve other .figures of water-nymphs 
and river-gods, well caft, and as big as the life. 
They were defigned for the ornaments of a water- 
work, as one migi t eafily. make a great variety 
of jetteaus, at a imall expence, in a garden that 
has the river Inn running by its walls. The late 
Duke of Lorrain had this palace, and the govern- 
ment of the Tirol, afligned him by the Emperor, 
and his lady the Queen Dowager of Poland lived 
here feveral years after the death of the Duke her 
hufband. There are covered gallies that lead 
from the palace to five different churches. 1 pafled 
through a very long one, which reaches to the 
church of the Capuchin convent, where the Duke 
of Lorrain ufed often to affift at their midnight 
devotions. They lhewed us in this convent the 

apart- 
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apartments of Maximilian, who was Arch-Duke 
and Count of Tirol about fourfcore years ago. This 
Prince, at the fame time that he kepi the govern- 
ment in his hands, lived in this convent with all 
the rigour and aufterity of a Capuchin. His anti- 
chamber and room of audience are little fquare 
chambers wainfcotted. His private lodgings are 
three or four fmall rooms faced with a kind of fret- 
work, that makes them look like little hollow ca- 
verns in a rock. They preierve this apartment of 
the convent uninhabited, and fhew in it the altar, 
bed and ftove, as likewife a pifhire and a (lamp 
of this devout Prince. The church of the Fran- 
cifcan convent is famous for the monument of the 
Emperor Maximilian the firft, which Stands in the 
midft of it. It was ere&ed to him by his grand- 
fon Ferdinand the firft, who probably looked upon 
this Emperor as the founder of the Auftrian great- 
neis. For as by his own marriage he annexed the 
low-countries to the houfe of Auftria, fp, by 
matching his fon to Joan of Arragon, he fettled on 
his pofterity the kingdom of Spain, and, by the 
marriage of his grand-fon Ferdinand, got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. 
This monumert is only honorary ; for the allies 
of the Emperor lie elfewhere. On the top of it is 
a brazen figure of Maximilian on his knees, and 
on the fides of it a beautiful Bas-Relief representing 
the actions of this Prince. His whole hiftory is 
digefted into twenty-four fquare pannels of Sculp- 
ture in Bas-Relief. The fubjeft of two of them 
is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and the 
wars they made together upon France. On each 
fide of this monument is a row of very noble 
brazen ftatues much bigger than the life, moft of 
them representing Such as were fome way or other 
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related to Maximilian. Among the reft is one that 
the fathers of the convent tell us represents King 
Arthur the old Britifh King. But what relation 
had that Arthur to Maximilian ? I do not queftion 
therefore but it was defigned for Prince Arthur, 
elder brother of Henry the eighth, who had efpoufed 
Catharine, fifter of Maximilian, whofe divorce 
afterwards gave occafion to luch fignal revolutions 
in England. This church was built by Ferdinand 
the firft. One fees in it a kind of offer at modern 
architecture ; but at the fame time that the archi- 
tect has Shewn his diflike of the Gothic manner, 
one may fee very well that in that age they were 
not, at lead, in this country, arrived at the know- 
ledge of the true way. The portal, for example, 
confifts of a compofite order unknown to the an- 
tients ; the ornaments indeed are taken from them, 
but fo put together, that you fee the volutes of the 
Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and uovali of 
the Doric, mixed without any regularity on the 
fame capital* So the vault of the church, though 
broad enough, is incumbered with loo many little 
tricks in fculpture. It is indeed fupported with 
Single columns, inftead ofthofe vaft clufters of little 
pillars that one meets with in Gothic cathedrals ; 
but at the fame time thefe columns are of no regular 
order, and at leaft twice too long for their dia- 
meter. There are other churches in the town, 
and two or three palaces which are of a more 
modern make, and built with a good fancy. 1 was 
Shewn the little Notredame that is handfomely de- 
figned, and topped with a cupola. It was made as 
an offering of gratitude to the bleffed Virgin, for 
having defended the country of the Tirol againft the 
viCtoiious arms of Guftavus Adolphus, who could 
not enter this part of the empire after having over- 
run 
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run moft of the reft* This temple was therefore 
built by the contributions of the whole country. 

At about half a league’s diftance from Infpruck, 
(lands the caftle of Amras, furnifhed with a pro- 
digious quantity of medals, and many other forts 
of ratifies both in nature and art, for which I muft 
refer the reader to JVlonfieur Patin’s account in his 
letter to the Duke of Wirtemberg, having myielf 
had reither time nor opportunity to enter into a 
particular examina ion of them. 

From Infpruck we came to Hall, that lies at a 
league diftance on the fame river. This place is 
particularly famous for its falt-wotks. There are 
in the neighbourhood vaft mountains of a tranfpa- 
rent kind of rock, not unlikealium, extremely folid, 
and as piquant to the tongue as fait itfelf. Four 
or five hundred men are always at work in thefe • 
mountains, where, as foon as they have hewn down 
any quantities of the rock, they let in their fprings 
and refervoirs among their works The water 
eats away and diffolves the particles of fait which 
are mixed in the (lone, and is conveyed by long 
troughs and canals from the mines to the town 
of Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns, and 
boiled off from time to time. 

They make after the rate of eight hundred 
loaves a week, each loaf four hundred pounds 
weight. This would raife a great revenue to the 
Emperor, were there here fuch a tax on fait as 
there is in France. At prefent he clears but two 
hundred thoufand crowns a year, after having de- 
frayed all the charges of working it. There are 
in Switzerland, and other parts of the Alps, feveral 
of thefe quarries of fait, that turn to very little 
account, by reafon of the great quantities of 
wood they conlume. 

The 
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The fait- works at Hall have a great conveni- 
ence for fuel, which fwims down to them on the 
river Inn. This river during its courfe through 
the Tirol, is generally fliut up between a double 
rangeof mountains that are moft of them covered 
with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of peafantsare 
employed in the hewing down of the largeft of thefe 
trees, that after they are barked and cut into fhape» 
are tumbled down from the mountains into the 
ftream of the river, which carries them off to the 
falt-works. At Infpruck they take up vaft quan- 
tities for the convents and public officers, who 
have a certain portionof it allotted themby the Em- 
peror; the reft of it paffes on to Hall. There are 
generally feveral hundred loads afloat ; for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty leagues up the river above 
Hall ; and there are other rivers that flow into 
the Inn, which bring in their contributions. Thefe 
falt-works, and a mint that is efiabliihed at the 
fame place, have rendered this town, notwithftand- 
ing the neighbourhood of the capital city, almoft 
as populous as Infpruck itfelf. The defign of this 
mint is to work off part of the metals which are 
found in the neighbouring mountains ; where, as 
we are told, there are feven thoufand men in 
conftant employ. At Hall we took a boat to carry 
us to Vienna. The firft night we lay at Rottenburg, 
where is a ftrong caftle above the town. Count 
Serini is ftill a dole prifoner in this caftle, who, as 
they told us in the town, had loft his fenfes by 
his long imprifonment and affii&ions. The next 
day we dined at Kuff-ftain,where there is a fortrefs 
on a high rock, above the town, almoft inacceffi- 
ble on all fides : This being a frontier place on the 
dutchy of Bavaria, where we entered after about 
an hour’s rowing from Kuff-ftain. It wgs the plea- 

O ; fenteft 
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fanteft voyage in the world, to follow j he windings 
of this river Inn through fuch a variety, of plcafing 
feenes as the courfe of it naturally led us We had 
fometimes on each fide of us a vaft extent of naked 
rocks and mountains, broken into a thoufand Ir- 
regular fleepsand precipices; in other places we law 
a long foreft of fir-trees, fo thick fet logeiher, 
that it was impoffible to difeover any of the foil 
they grew upon, and rifingup foregulatly one above 
another, as to give us a view of <a whole wood 
at once* The time of the year, that had given 
the leaves of the trees fo many different colours, 
compleated the beauty of the profpeft But as the 
materials of a fine landfkip are not always the 
moll profitable to the owner of them, we met with 
but very little corn or pafhirage for the proportion 
of earth that we paffed through, the lands of the 
Tirol not being able to feed the inhabitants. This 
long valleyot the Tirol lies incloied on all Tides by the 
Alps, though its dominions (hoot out into feveral 
branches that lie among the breaks and hollows of 
the mountains, ft is governed by three councils 
refiding at Infpruclc ; one fits upon life and death, 
the other is for taxes and impofitions, and a third 
for the common diftributions of juftice. As thefe 
courts regulate themfelves bythe orders* they receive 
from the imperial courts, fo in many cafes there 
are appeals from them to Vienna. The inhabitants 
of the Tirol have many particular privileges above 
thofe of the other hereditary countries of the Em- 
peror. For as they are naturally , well fortified 
among their mountains, and at the fame time border 
upon many different governments, as the Gril'ons, 
Venetians, Swifs, Bavarians, &c. a fevere treat- 
ment might tempt them to fet up for a republic, 
or at leaft throw themfelves under the milder go- 
vernment 
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vernment of fome of their neighbours: Befides that 
their country is poor, and that the Emperor draws 
confiderable incomes out of its mines of fait and 
metal. They arethefe mines that fill the country 
with greater numbers of people than it would be 
able to bear without the importation of corn from 
foreign parts. The Emperor has forts and cita- 
dels at the entrance of all the pafles that ead into 
the Tirol* which are fo advanrageoufly placled upon 
rocks and mountains, that they command all the 
valleys and avenues that lie about them. Befides 
that the country itfelf is cut into fo many hills 
and inequalities, as would render if defenfible by a 
very little army againft a numerous enemy. It 
was therefore generally thought the Duke of Bava- 
ria would not attempt the cutting off any fuccours 
that were lent to Prince Eugene, or the forcing his 
way through the Tirol into Italy. The river Inn, 
that had hitherto been (hut up among mountains, 
pafles generally through a wide open country during 
all its courle through Bavaria, which is a voyage of 
two days, after the rate of twenty leagues a day. 
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A DD A, and the Addige, both defcribed by Claudian, 
page 43 > 44* 

Albano for what famous, 21Q . 

A‘ps, defcribed by Silius Italicus, 256. 
St.Ambro(c,his refolute behaviour towards Theodofius- 
the great, before the gates of the great church at 
Milan, 30. 

Ambrofian library in Milan how furnilted, jjfc. 

Ancona, its fituation, 90. 

St. Anthony of Padua, his magnificent church, 47. a na- 
tural perfume ifluing from his bones, ibid, a con* 
jefture upon ir, ibid, his famous fermon to an A £- 
fembly of filh, 47. the titles given him by a poor 
peafant, 53. 

Antiquaries, wherein faulty, i8 f. 

Antiquities, two fets in Rome, 176. the great difference 
between them, 177. 

Aniium, its. extenfive ruins, 170. for what famous for- 
merly, 171. 

Anxur, its pleafant fituation, 117. defcribed by Mar- 
tial, &c. ibid. 

A ppenine mountains defcribed by the Latin Poets, 246. 
Ariofto, his monument in the Benedictine church in 
Ferrara, 75. 


D E X. 


B 

Raise, the winter retreat of the old Romans, 139. 

St. Bartholomew, his famous ftatue in the great church 
in Milan, 28. 

Bern, its public walks, 27: ,7 and arfenah 274, 
Bolonia, for wat famous, 248. ;ts raritiea, ibic. 

Brefcia, 
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Srcfcia, why more favoured by the Venetians than any 
other part of their dominions, 42. famous for its 
iron works* ibid. 


C. 

Calvin, his advice to the Genevois before his death, 287, 

Caprea, defcribcd, 1 50, Eff c. its fruitful foil, ibid, fome 
account of the medals found in it, 1 $6. 

Caflis, a French port, its pleafant neighbourhood, ij. 

Cennis, a mountain between Turin and Geneva. 254. 

St Charles Boromeo his fubterraneoui chapel in Milan, 
28 an account of that Saint, ibid, compared witfv 
the ordinary faints in the Roman church, 23. 

Cimmerians, where placed by Homer, 167. 

Civita Vecchia, its unwhoHome air, 229. 

Ciitumnus, the quality of its waters, 95 - 

Colonna Infame, a pillar at Milan, 34. the occafion of 
it* ibid. 

Confeflionali, infeription* over them, 31. 

E. 

English courted by the prefent Pope to fettle at Civita 
Vecchia, 229. 

Efcargatoire, the ufe of it, 272. 


Fw 

Fano, from whence fo called, go. 

Felix the fifth, his (lory, 261, 262. * 

Ferrara, thinly inhabited, 7 ^ the town deferibed, ibid* 
Florence, 23 g. an account of its public buildings, ibid* 
its famous gallery, 236. and rarities contained in it* 
ibid. &c. and in fome chambers adjoining to it, 240. 
&c. famous for modern ftatues, 2A<;. the greatDuke’s 
care to prevent Civita Vecchia from being made a 
free port, 228. incenfed againft the Lucquefe, 231* 
for what reafon, 232. 

Fortune. Two Fortunes worshipped by the heathens 
* at Antium, 170* 
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Fountains in Switzerland, a reafon given for their pe- 
riodical fluxes, 262. 

Fribourg defcribed, 271, with an hermitage near it, 
272. 


G. 

St. Gaul, Abbot of, the extent of his territories, 279. 
manner of his ele&ion, ibid, the riches of the in- 
habitants, 280. their quarrel with the Abbot, 28 i» 
the abbey, 282, their arms, 283. 

St. Gaul, the great apoftle of Germany, fome account 
of him, 283. 

Geneva, its fituation, 258. under the emperor’s dif- 
pleafure, and from what reafon, 270. efteemed the 
court of the Alps, 287. 

Genoefe, their manners defcribed, 17. their character 
from the modern Italians, and Latin Poets, rj, ifL 
an inftance of their indifcretion, 21 . why obliged to 
be atprefent in the French intereft, ibid, their fleet, 
and its fervice, 22, their Doge claims a crown and 
fcepter from their conqueft of Corfica, ibid, and ad- 
vantage arifing to them from it, and a different maxim 
obferved by the ancient Romans, 22, 

Genoa, its defcription, 18, r. its banks no burden 
to the Genoefe, 21 . why incapable of being made a 
free port, 229. 

St. George, his church at Verona, 46. 

Granaries, -the adminiftration of them in Switzerland, 
287. ^ 

Grotto del Cani, fome experiments made in it, 140, 
141. reafons offered for the effects of its vapours, 

. iAV, 142- 

Grotto Obfcuro, 154. , - 

Gulf of w Genoa, its nature, IS- 

H. 

Hall, its fait works, 300. the method of preparing them 
ibid, its mint, 301- 

He nry the eighth of England, his letter to Anne of 
Bullein, 21 1. 

Her- 
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Hercules Monaecus, liL 

Homer, his Apotheofis, 199. 

L 

Jefuits, their particular compliment to the Queen of the 
Romans in a comedy defigned for her entertainment, 

2 97 - 

Infpruck, its public buildings, 296. * 

Ifchia, by the ancients called Inarime, 163. fome ac- 
count of it, ibid. 

Italians, the ufual furniture of their libraries, 32. com- 
pared to the French, 37. the difference of manners 
in the two nations, 38^ the great averflon to the 
French obfervcd in the common people, ibid, fome 
reafons for it, 39. their extravagant tomb- (tones, 46. 
the difference betwixt their poetical and profe lan- 
guage, 66 . a great help to their modern poetry, 69. 
their comedies low and obfeene, ibid, a reafon for 
it, the chief parts in all their comedies, ibid, 
a great cuftom among them or crowning the holy 
Virgin, 79. 

Italy divided into many principalities, as more natural 
to its fituation, 36. its prefent defolation, 1 12. com- 
pared to its ancient inhabitants, ibid. 

Juno Sifpita, or Sofpita how reprefented, 240. Tully’s 
defeription of this goddefs, ibid. 

St. Juftina, her church one of the fineft in Italy, si. 
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Lagodi Como, formerly Larius, 42. deferibed by Clau- 
dian, 44 . 

Lago di Garda, or Benacus, deferibed by Virgil, 43. 

Lapis Vituperii, what, and to what ufe applied, 

Laufanne, 267, a peculiar privilege belonging to one 
ftreet in this town, ibid. 

Lawyers, their great numbers, and continual employ- 
ment among the Neapolitans, 127. 

Leghorn, 226. a free port, ibid, the great refort of 
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other nations to it, 227. the advantage the great 
Duke receives from it, ibid. &c. 

Lemanus, the lake deicribed, 259, &c. with the town* 
upon it, 260. 

Lindaw, 294. 

Liris, or the Garigliano deferibed, 1 16. 

Loretto, its prodigious riches, 93. why never attacked 
y "Turks, ibid, or the chriftian Princes, ibid . a 
delcription of the holy houfe, 94. 

Lucan, his prophecy of the Latian towns, 22X. 

Lucca, the induftry of its inhabitants, 231. under the 

King of Spain’s protection, 232. in danger ot ruin* 
the great contempt the inhabitants have of the 
Florentines, 233 . why never attempted as yet by the 

great Duke, ibid. the form of itk government) 
234. 

Ludlow, Edmund, his epitaph, 264. 

M. 

St. Marino, its fituation, 84. the extent of its domi- 
nions,^ 85. the founder, and original cf *b'~ little 
republic, ibid, the antiquity of it, 86 - the form of 
the government, 87, &c. 

Mary Magdalene, the deferts rendered famous by her 
penance, 13. deicribed by Ciaudian, 14. 

Maximilian, the firft founder of the Auftrian greatnefs, 

298. 

Meldingen, a little republic in Switzerland, 277. the 
model of its government, ibid, and bufinefs of the 
councils of ftate, 278. 

Milan, its great church, 27, &c. the relics and great 
riches contained in it, 30. the citadel, 36. the fitu- 
ation of its ftate, ibid, an affectation of the French 
drefs and carriage in the court, 37. Milan deferibed 
by Aufonius, 40. 

Mincio, deferibed by Virgil, 43. and Ciaudian, 44. 
Mifeno, its cape deferibed, 162. its fet of galleries, 
163. 

Modena, 
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Modena, the extent of its dominions, and condition or 
the inhabitants, 2go. 

Monaco, its harbour defcribed by Lucan, \S, do- 
minions, ibid. 

Monte Circeio, why fuppofed by Homer to have been , 
an ifland, 168. ^neas his paffage near it defcribed 
by Virgil, ibid. 

Monte Novo, how formed, 143. 

Morge, its artificial port, 267* 

Morpheus, why reprefented under the figure of a boy, 
238, 239. in what manner addreffed to by Statius, 

» 239 - 

- N* 

\ • 

1 Naples, 121. its many fuperftitions, 122 , its delightful 
Bay, 124. defcribed by Silius Italicus, 147. its plea 
fant fituation, 12& the litigious temper of the in- 
habitants, 127. different from what it was in Statius 
his time, ibid, the great alteration of the adjacent 
parts from what they were formerly, 134, the natural 

[ curiofities about it, 140. 

Narni, %vuy fo called, 102. 

Neapolitans additted * to eafe and pleafure, 123. the • 
reafon, ibid. t 

» Nemi, why fo called, 218. ' . y 

Nettuno, for what remarkable, 170.. 

-A 

o. 

** 1 

Ocriculum, its ruins, 103. 

Qftia, defcribed by Juvenal, 1 73) . , 
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P:; 

Padua, its univerfity, 3^. the original of Padua from 

Vi rgH> 55 * 54 ... u 

Parker an Engliih ecclefiaftic, his epitaph on his tomb 

in Pavia, 25,. 

Parma, its famous theatre, 249. tho extent of its do- 
minions, 250, and condition of the inhabitants-* 
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Pavia, its defcription, 23, &c. why called Ticinum by 

the ancients, ifj, 

Paufilypo’s Grotto, 132. the beautiful profpeft of its 
mount, l6i. 

5 t. Peter’s church at Rome defcribed, 109. the reafon 
of its double dome, no. its beautiful architecture, 

in. # . 

Pietifts, a new feft in Switzerland, 292. 

Piiatello, fee Rubicon. 

Pifauro, Doge of Venice, his Elogium, dt, . 

Po, defcribed by Lucan, 52, Scaliger’s critic upon it, 
73. defcribed by Claudian, 232. 

Pope, his territories very defolate, 112, and the in- 
habitants poor, 1 14. reafons for it, ibid. 

Puteoli, its remains near Naples, 134. its mole miftaken 
for Caligula’s bridge, 135. the error confuted, ibid . 

R. 


Ravenna, 7$. its antient fituation according to Martial, 
76. and Silius Italicus, ibid, the city and adjacen, 
parts <j|efcribed, ibid. &c. its great l'carcity of frefh 
watery 107. 

St. Remo, a Genoefe town, defcribed, 15. 

Rhone, iome account of it, £69. 

Rimini, its antiquities, fro. . . 

Rome, the modern (lands higher than the ancient, Jjo, 
the grandeur of the commonwealth, and magnificence 
Qf the Emperors differently confidered, 1 77 * its rari- 
ties, ibid. &c. and confiderations upon them, ibid, 
why more frequented by the nobility in fummcr than 

in winter* 22a, 

Romulus his cottage defcribed by Virgil, 95 * 

Rubicon, called at prefent Pifatello, defcribed by Lucan> 

?9> 80. 

S. 


Sannazarius, his verfes upon Venice, 70. 
Sienna, 22 4. its cathedral, ibid. 

Hl 


Snow 


* 
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I N D E X. 

Snow* monopolized at Naples, 146* 

Soleurre, the residence of the French Ambafladors* 

276. 

Sora&e, called by the modern Italians St. Orede, 1 03. 
Spaniards, their policy obferved in the government of 
Naples, 126. 129,. 

Spoletto, its antiquities; 91 - . . 

Suffolk, Duke of; buried in Pavia, 24. the infeription 
on his tomb; ibid, his hiftory, 2 5. . 

Switzerland; its wonderful tranquility; 283. the rea- 
fon for it; 284. the thrift of its inhabitants* 285. 
the reafon for it; ibid, their drefs, 286. their cuftom 
in bequeathing their eftates, 289. their notion ojf 
witchcraft; 290* 


T* 

\ 

Terni;why called formerly Interamna; 97. 

Theatines; their convent in Ravenna, 78- 
Tiber, an account of it from Virgil; 173. - its greafc 
riches; 196 - 

Ticinus; or Tefin^a river near Pavia, 26. deferibed bf 
Silius Italicus; ibid, and Claudian; 44. 

Timavus, defciibed by Claudian; 44 - 
Tirol; the particular privileges of its inhabitants; joa- 
Turin; ’a convenience particular to it, 254. the aver- 
lion of the common people to the French, ibid. 


Valina Rofea Rura, why called fo by Virgil, 99.. the 
cafcade formed by the fall of that river, loo. 

Venetians, their third after too many conqueds on the 
Terra Firma prejudicial to the commonwealth, 62^ 
wherein, ibid, the public in a declining condition, 
ibid, on • what terms with the Emperor,, ibid, the 
Pope and Duke of Savoy, 63. their Senate the wifeft 
council in the world, ibid, the refined parts of their 
wildom, ibid, their great fecrecy in matters of 
date; ibid, an indance of it* 64. the number of 

tbeir 


INDEX. 

• 

their nobility, ibid, their operas; 65. a cuftotn 
peculiar to the Venetians, 69. a ftiow particular to 
them exhibited ©n HolyThurfday, ibid, defcribed by 
Claudian, 70. 

Venice, its advantageous fituation, 57. convenient for 
commerce; 58. its trade declining, 59. the reafoa 
of it; ibid, its defcription, 59, 60. remarkable for 
its pictures from the belt hands; 60. the moifture of 
its air, ibid, its arlenal; 61. its carnival; 65. the 
neceflity and confequences of it, ibid. &c. 

Venus, her chambers, 138* 

Verona; its amphitheatre, 44. its antiquitties; 45. 

Vefuvio defcribed; 143; &c. much different from Mar- 
tial’s account of it; 152. 

Virgil’s tomb, 132. 

Ulyffes; his voyage undetermined by the learned, 14. 

Volturno delcribedf 116. 


Z, 

Zurich, an account of it, 278- 
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